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Art. I.---THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


THE theory proposed by Mr. Darwin as sufficient to account 
for the origin of species has been received as probable, and 
even as certainly true, by many who from their knowledge of 
physiology, natural history, and geology, are competent to form 
an intelligent opinion. The facts, they think, are consistent 
with the theory. Small differences are observed between 
animals and their offspring. Greater differences are observed 
between varieties known to be sprung from a common stock. 
The differences between what have been termed species are 
sometimes hardly greater in appearance than those between 
varieties owning a common origin. Even when species differ 
more widely, the difference, they say, is one of degree only, 
not of kind. They can see no clear, definite distinction 
by which to decide in all cases, whether two animals have 
sprung from a common ancestor or not. They feel warranted 
in concluding, that for aught the structure of animals shows to 
the contrary, they may be descended from a few ancestors only, 
—nay, even from a single pair. 

The most marked differences between varieties known to 
have sprung from one source have been obtained by artificial 
breeding. Men have selected, during many generations, those 
individuals possessing the desired attributes in the highest 
degree. They have thus been able to add, as it were, small 
successive differences, till they have at last produced marked 
varieties. Darwin shows that by a process, which he calls 
natural selection, animals more favourably constituted than 
their fellows will survive in the struggle for life, will produce 
descendants resembling themselves, of which the strong will 
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live, the weak die; and so, generation after generation, nature, 
by a metaphor, may be said to choose certain animals, even as 
man does when he desires to raise a special breed. The device 
of nature is based on the attributes most useful to the animal ; 
the device of man on the attributes useful to man, or admired 
by him. All must agree that the process termed natural selec- 
tion is in universal operation. The followers of Darwin believe 
that by that process differences might be added, even as they 
are added by man’s selection, though more slowly, and that this 
addition might in time be carried to so great an extent as to 
produce every known species of animal from one or two pairs, 
perhaps from organisms of the lowest known type. 

A very long time would be required to produce in this way the 
great differences observed between existing beings. Geologists 
say their science shows no ground for doubting that the habi- 
table world has existed for countless ages. Drift and inundation, 
proceeding at the rate we now observe, would require cycles of 
ages to distribute the materials of the surface of the globe in 
their present form and order; and they add, for aught we 
know, countless ages of rest may at many places have inter- 
vened between the ages of action. 

But if all beings are thus descended from a common ancestry, 
a complete historical record would show an unbroken chain of 
creatures, reaching from each one now known back to the first 
type, with each link differing from its neighbour by no more 
than the several offspring of a single pair of animals now differ. 
We have no such record; but geology can produce vestiges 
which may be looked upon as a few out of the innumerable 
links of the whole conceivable chain, and what, say the followers 
of Darwin, is more certain than that the record of geology must 
necessarily be imperfect? The records we have show a certain 
family likeness between the beings living at each epoch, and 
this is at least consistent with our views. 

There are minor arguments in favour of the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis, but the main course of the argument has, we hope, been 
fairly stated. It bases large conclusions as to what has hap- 
pened upon the observation of comparatively small facts now 
to be seen. The cardinal facts are the production of varieties 
by man, and the similarity of all existing animals. About the 
truth and extent of those facts none but men possessing a 
special knowledge of physiology and natural history have any 
right to an opinion; but the superstructure based on those 
facts enters the region of pure reason, and may be discussed 
apart from all doubt as to the fundamental facts. 

Can natural selection choose special qualities, and so breed 
special varieties as man does? Does it appear that man has 
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the power indefinitely to magnify the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish his breeds from the original stock? Is there no other 
evidence than that of geology as to the age of the habitable 
earth? and what is the value of the geological evidence? How 
far, in the absence of other knowledge, does the mere difficulty 
in classifying organized beings justify us in expecting that they 
have had a common ancestor? And finally, what value is to 
be attached to certain minor facts supposed to corroborate the 
new theory? These are the main questions to be debated in 
the present essay, written with a belief that some of them have 
been unduly overlooked. The opponents of Darwin have been 
chiefly men having special knowledge similar to his own, and 
they have therefore naturally directed their attention to the 
cardinal facts of his theory. They have asserted that animals 
are not so similar but that specific differences can be detected, 
and that man can produce no varieties differing from the par- 
ent stock, as one species differs from another. They naturally 
neglect the deductions drawn from facts which they deny. If 
your facts were true, they say, perhaps nature would select 
varieties, and in endless time, all you claim might happen ; 
but we deny the facts. You produce no direct evidence that 
your selection took place, claiming only that your hypothesis is 
not inconsistent with the teaching of geology. Perhaps not, but 
you only claim a ‘may be, and we attack the direct evidence 
you think you possess, 

To an impartial looker-on the Darwinians seem rather to have 
had the best of the argument on this ground, and it is at any 
rate worth while to consider the question from the other point 
of view ; admit the facts, and examine the reasoning. This we 
now propose to do, and for clearness will divide the subject 
into heads corresponding to the questions asked above, as to the 
extent of variability, the efficiency of natural selection, the 
lapse of time, the difficulty of classification, and the value of 
minor facts adduced in support of Darwin. 

Some persons seem to have thought his theory dangerous to 
religion, morality, and what not. Others have tried to laugh it 
out of court. We can share neither the fears of the former nor 
the merriment of the latter ; and, on the contrary, own to feeling 
the greatest admiration both for the ingenuity of the doctrine 
and for the temper in which it was broached, although, from a 
consideration of the following arguments, our opinion is adverse 
to its truth. 


Variability—Darwin’s theory requires that there shall be no 
limit to the possible difference between descendants and their 
progenitors, or, at least, that if there be limits, they shall be at 
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so great a distance as to comprehend the utmost differences 
between any known forms of life. The variability required, if 
not infinite, is indefinite. Experience with domestic animals 
and cultivated plants shows that great variability exists. Dar- 
win calls special attention to the differences between the various 
fancy pigeons, which, he says, are descended from one stock ; 
between various breeds of cattle and horses, and some other 
domestic animals. He states that these differences are greater 
than those which induce some naturalists to class many speci- 
mens as distinct species. These differences are infinitely small 
as compared with the range required by his theory, but he as- 
sumes that by accumulation of successive differences any degree 
of variation may be produced ; he says little in proof of the 
possibility of such an accumulation, seeming rather to take for 
granted that if Sir John Sebright could with pigeons produce 
in six years a certain head and beak of say half the bulk 
possessed by the original stock, then in twelve years this bulk 
could be reduced to a quarter, in twenty-four to an eighth, and 
so farther. Darwin probably never believed or intended to 
teach so extravagant a proposition, yet by substituting a few 
myriads of years for that poor period of six years, we obtain a 
proposition fundamental in his theory. That theory rests on 
the assumption that natural selection can do slowly what man’s 
selection does quickly ; it is by showing how much man can 
do, that Darwin hopes to prove how much can be done with- 
out him. But if man’s selection cannot double, treble, quadruple, 
centuple, any special divergence from a parent stock, why 
should we imagine that natural selection should have that 
power? When we have granted that the ‘struggle for life’ might 
produce the pouter or the fantail, or any divergence man can 
produce, we need not feel one whit the more disposed to grant 
that it can produce divergences beyond man’s power. The 
difference between six years and six myriads, blinding by a 
confused sense of immensity, leads men to say hastily that if 
six or sixty years can make a pouter out of a common pigeon, 
six myriads may change a pigeon to something like a thrush ; 
but this seems no more accurate than to conclude that because 
we observe that a cannon-ball has traversed a mile in a minute, 
therefore in an hour it will be sixty miles off, and in the course 
of ages that it will reach the fixed stars. This really might 
be the conclusion drawn by a savage seeing a cannon-ball shot 
off by a power the nature of which was wholly unknown to 
him, and traversing a vast distance with a velocity confusing 
his brain, and removing the case from the category of stones and 
arrows, which he well knows will not go far, though they start 
fast. Even so do the myriads of years confuse our speculations, 
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and seem to remove natural selection from man’s selection ; yet, 
Darwin would be the first to allow, that the same laws probably 
or possibly govern the variation, whether the selection be slow 
or rapid. If the intelligent savage were told, that though the 
cannon-ball started very fast, it went slower and slower every 
instant, he would probably conclude that it would not reach the 
stars, but presently come to rest like his stone and arrow. Let 
us examine whether there be not a true analogy between this 
case and the variation of domestic animals. 

We all believe that a breeder, starting business with a con- 
siderable stock of average horses, could, by selection, in a very 
few generations, obtain horses able to run much faster than 
any of their sires or dams; in time perhaps he would obtain 
descendants running twice as fast as their ancestors, and pos- 
sibly equal to our race-horses. But would not the difference 
in speed between each successive generation be less and less ? 
Hundreds of skilful men are yearly breeding thousands of 
racers. Wealth and honour await the man who can breed one 
horse to run one part in five thousand faster than his fellows. 
As a matter of experience, have our racers improved in speed 
by one part in a thousand during the last twenty generations ? 
Could we not double the speed of a cart-horse in twenty gene- 
rations? Here is the analogy with our cannon-ball; the rate 
of variation in a given direction is not constant, is not erratic ; 
it is a constantly diminishing rate, tending therefore to a limit. 

It may be urged that the limit in the above case is not fixed 
by the laws of variation but by the laws of matter; that bone 
and sinew cannot make a beast of the racer size and build go 
faster. This would be an objection rather to the form than to 
the essence of the argument. The existence of a limit, as proved 
by the gradual cessation of improvement, is the point which we 
aim atestablishing. Possibly in every case the limit depends on 
some physical difficulty, sometimes apparent, more often con- 
cealed ; moreover, no one can a prior? calculate what bone and 
sinew may be capable of doing, or how far they can be improved ; 
but it is unnecessary further to combat this objection, for what- 
ever be the peculiarity aimed at by fancy-breeders, the same 
fact recurs. Small terriers are valuable, and the limit below 
which a terrier of good shape would be worth its weight in 
silver, perhaps in gold, is nearly as well fixed as the possible 
speed of a race-horse. The points of all prize cattle, of all prize 
flowers, indicate limits. A rose called ‘Senateur Vaisse’ weighs 
300 grains, a wild rose weighs 30 grains. A gardener, with a 
good stock of wild roses, would soon raise seedlings with flowers 
of double, treble, the weight of his first briar flowers. He or 
his grandson would very slowly approach the ‘ Cloth of Gold’ or 
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Senateur Vaisse, and if the gradual rate of increase in weight 
were systematically noted, it would point with mathematical 
accuracy to the weight which could not be surpassed. 

We are thus led to believe that whatever new point in the 
variable beast, bird, or flower, be chosen as desirable by a fancier, 
this point can be rapidly approached at first, but that the rate of 
approach quickly diminishes, tending to a limit never to be 
attained. Darwin says that our oldest cultivated plants still 
yield new varieties. Granted; but the new variations are not 
successive variations in one direction. Horses could be pro- 
duced with very long or with very short ears, very long or short 
hair, with large or small hooves, with peculiar colour, eyes, 
teeth, perhaps. In short, whatever variation we perceive of ordi- 
nary occurrence might by selection be carried to an extravagant 
excess. If a large annual prize were offered for any of these 
novel peculiarities, probably the variation in the first few years 
would be remarkable, but in twenty years’ time the judges 
would be much puzzled to which breeder the prize should fall, 
and the maximum excellence would be known and expressed in 
figures, so that an eighth of an inch more or less would deter- 
mine success or failure. 

A given animal or plant appears to be contained, as it were, 
within a sphere of variation; one individual lies near one por- 
tion of the surface, another individual, of the same species, near 
another part of the surface; the average animal at the centre. 
Any individual may produce descendants varying in any direc- 
tion, but is more likely to produce descendants varying towards 
the centre of the sphere, and the variations in that direction 
will be greater in amount than the variations towards the sur- 
face. Thus, a set of racers of equal merit indiscriminately 
breeding will produce more colts and foals of inferior than of 
superior speed, and the falling off of the degenerate will be 
greater than the improvement of the select. A set of Clydes- 
dale prize horses would produce more colts and foals of inferior 
than superior strength. More seedlings of ‘Senateur Vaisse’ will 
be inferior to him in size and colour than superior. The 
tendency to revert, admitted by Darwin, is generalized in the 
simile of the sphere here suggested. On the other hand, 
Darwin insists very sufficiently on the rapidity with which 
new peculiarities are produced; and this rapidity is quite as 
essential to the argument now urged as subsequent slowness. 

We hope this argument is now plain. However slow the rate 
of variation might be, even though it were only one part in a 
thousand per twenty or two thousand generations, yet if it were 
constant or erratic we might believe that, in untold time, it 
would lead to untold distance ; but if in every case we find that 
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deviation from an average individual can be rapidly effected at 
first, and that the rate of deviation steadily diminishes till it 
reaches an almost imperceptible amount, then we are as much 
entitled to assume a limit to the possible deviation as we 
are to the progress of a cannon-ball from a knowledge of the 
law of diminution in its speed. This limit to the variation of 
species seems to be established for all cases of man’s selection. 
What argument does Darwin offer showing that the law of 
variation will be different when the variation occurs slowly, not 
rapidly? The law may be different, but is there any experi- 
mental ground for believing that it 7s different? Darwin says 
(p. 153), ‘ The struggle between natural selection, on the one 
hand, and the tendency to reversion and variability on the other 
hand, will in the course of time cease, and that the most abnor- 
mally developed organs may be made constant, I can see ne 
reason to doubt.’ But what reason have we to believe this? 
Darwin says the variability will disappear by the continued 
rejection of the individuals tending to revert to a former condi- 
tion; but is there any experimental ground for believing that 
the variability will disappear; and, secondly, if the variety 
can become fixed, that it will. in time become ready to vary 
still more in the original direction, passing that limit which we 
think has just been shown to exist in the case of man’s selec- 
tion? It is peculiarly difficult to see how natural selection 
could reject individuals having a tendency to produce off- 
spring reverting to an original stock. The tendency to produce 
offspring more like their superior parents than their inferior 
grandfathers can surely be of no advantage to any individual in 
the struggle for life. On the contrary, most individuals would 
be benefited by producing imperfect offspring, competing with 
them at a disadvantage; thus it would appear that natural 
selection, if it select anything, must select the most perfect 
individuals, having a tendency to produce the fewest and least 
perfect competitors; but it may be urged that though the ten- 
dency to produce good offspring is injurious to the parents, the 
improved offspring would live and receive by inheritance the 
fatal tendency of producing in their turn parricidal descendants. 
Yet this is contending that in the struggle for life natural 
selection can gradually endow a race with a quality injurious 
to every individual which possesses it. It really seems cer- 
tain that natural selection cannot tend to obliterate the 
tendency to revert; but the theory advanced appears rather 
to be that, if owing to some other qualities a race is maintained 
for a very long time different from the average or original race 
(near the surface of our sphere), then it will in time spon- 
taneously lose the tendency to relapse, and acquire a tendency 
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to vary outside the sphere. What is to produce this change ? 
Time simply, apparently. The race is to be kept constant, to 
all appearance, for a very long while, but some subtle change 
due to time is to take place; so that, of two individuals just 
alike in every feature, but one born a few thousand years after 
the other, the first shall tend to produce relapsing offspring, 
the second shall not. This seems rather like the idea that 
keeping a bar of iron hot or cold for a very long time would 
leave it permanently hot or cold at the end of the period when 
the heating or cooling agent was withdrawn. This strikes us 
as absurd now, but Bacon believed it possibly true. So many 
things may happen in a very long time, that time comes to be 
looked on as an agent capable of doing great and unknown 
things. Natural selection, as we contend, could hardly select 
an individual because it bred true. Man does. He chooses 
for sires those horses which he sees not only run fast them- 
selves, but produce fine foals. He never gets rid of the 
tendency to revert. Darwin says species of pigeons have 
bred true for centuries. Does he believe that it would not be 
easier by selection to diminish the peculiarities of the pouter 
pigeon than to increase them? and what does this mean, but 
that the tendency to revert exists? It is possible that by man’s 
selection this tendency may be diminished as any other quality 
may be somewhat increased or diminished, but, like all other 
qualities, this seems rapidly to approach a limit which there is 
no obvious reason to suppose ‘ time’ will alter. 

But not only do we require for Darwin’s theory that time 
shall first permanently fix the variety near the outside of the 
assumed sphere of variation, we require that it shall give the 
power of varying beyond that sphere. It may be urged 
that man’s rapid selection does away with this power; that 
if each little improvement were allowed to take root during 
a few hundred generations, there would be no symptom of 
a decrease of the rate of variation, no symptom that a limit 
was approached. If this be so, breeders of race-horses and 
prize flowers had better change their tactics; instead of 
selecting the fastest colts and finest flowers to start with, they 
ought to begin with very ordinary beasts and species. They 
should select the descendants which might be rather better in 
the first generation, and then should carefully abstain from all 
attempts at improvement for twenty, thirty, or one hundred 
generations. Then they might take a little step forward, and 
in this way, in time, they or their children’s children would 
obtain breeds far surpassing those produced by their over- 
hasty competitors, who would be brought to a stand by limits 
which would never be felt or perceived by the followers of 
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the maxim, Festina lente. If we are told that the time 
during which a breeder or his descendants could afford to 
wait bears no proportion to the time used by natural selec- 
tion, we may answer that we do not expect the enormous 
variability supposed to be given by natural selection, but that 
we do expect to observe some step in that direction, to find 
that by carefully approaching our limit by slow degrees, that 
limit would be removed a little further off. Does any one 
think this would be the case ? 

There is indeed one view upon which it would seem natural 
to believe that the tendency to revert may diminish. If the 
peculiarities of an animal’s structure are simply determined by 
inheritance, and not by any law of growth, and if the child is 
more likely to resemble its father than its grandfather, its 
grandfather than its great-grandfather, etc., then the chances 
that an animal will revert to the likeness of an ancestor a 
thousand generations back will be slender. This is perhaps 
Darwin’s view. It depends on the assumption that there is no 
typical or average animal, no sphere of variation, with centre 
and limits, and cannot be made use of to prove that assumption. 
The opposing view is that of a race maintained by a continual 
force in an abnormal condition, and returning to that condition 
so soon as the force is removed ; returning not suddenly, but by 
similar steps with those by which it first left the average state, 
restrained by the tendency to resemble its immediate progeni- 
tors. .A priori, perhaps, one view is as probable as the other ; 
or in other words, as we are ignorant of the reasons why atoms 
fashion themselves into bears and squirrels, one fancy is as likely 
to meet with approval as another. Experiments conducted in a 
limited time, point as already said to a limit, with a tendency 
to revert. And while admitting that the tendency to revert 
may be diminished though not extinguished, we are unaware 
of any reason for supposing that pouters, after a thousand 
generations of true breeding, have acquired a fresh power 
of doubling their crops, or that the oldest breed of Arabs are 
likely to produce ‘ sports’ vastly surpassing their ancestors in 
speed. Experiments conducted during the longest time at our 
disposal show no probability of surpassing the limits of the 
sphere of variation, and why should we concede that a simple 
extension of time will reverse the rule ? 

The argument may be thus resumed. 

Although many domestic animals and plants are highly vari- 
able, there appears to be a limit to their variation in any one 
direction. This limit is shown by the fact that new points are 
at first rapidly gained, but afterwards more slowly, while finally 
no further perceptible change can be effected. Great, therefore, 
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as the variability is, we are not free to assume that successive 
variations of the same kind can be accumulated. There is no 
experimental reason for believing that the limit would be re- 
moved to a greater distance, or passed, simply because it was 
approached by very slow degrees, instead of by more rapid 
steps. There is no reason to believe that a fresh variability is 
acquired by long selection of one form; on the contrary, we 
know that with the oldest breeds it is easier to bring about a 
diminution than an increase in the points of excellence. The 
sphere of variation is a simile embodying this view ;—each 
point of the sphere corresponding to a different individual of 
the same race, the centre to the average animal, the surface 
to the limit in various directions. The individual near the centre 
may have offspring varying in all directions with nearly equal 
rapidity. A variety near the surface may be made to approach 
it still nearer, but has a greater tendency to vary in every other 
direction. The sphere may be conceived as large for some 
species and small for others. 


Efficiency of Natural Selection—Those individuals of any 
species which are most adapted to the life they lead, live on 


an average longer than those which are less adapted to the 
circumstances in which the species is placed. The indi- 
viduals which live the longest will have the most numerous 
offspring, and as the offspring on the whole resemble their 
parents, the descendants from any given generation will on the 
whole resemble the more favoured rather than the less favoured 
individuals of the species. So much of the theory of natural 
selection will hardly be denied; but it will be worth while to 
consider how far this process can tend to cause a variation in 
some one direction. It is clear that it will frequently, and in- 
deed generally, tend to prevent any deviation from the common 
type. The mere existence of a species is a proof that it is toler- 
ably well adapted to the life it must lead; many of the varia- 
tions which may occur will be variations for the worse, and 
natural selection will assuredly stamp these out. A white grouse 
in the heather, or a white hare on a fallow, would be sooner 
detected by its enemies than one of the usual plumage or colour. 
Even so, any favourable deviation must, according to the very 
terms of the statement, give its fortunate possessor a better chance 
of life; but this conclusion differs widely from the supposed 
consequence that a whole species may or will gradually acquire 
some one new quality, or wholly change in one direction, and 
in the same manner. In arguing this point, two distinct kinds 
of possible variation must be separately considered : first, that 
kind of common variation which must be conceived as not 
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only possible, but inevitable, in each individual of the species, 
such as longer and shorter legs, better or worse hearing, etc. ; 
and, secondly, that kind of variation which only occurs rarely, 
and may be called a sport of nature, or more briefly a 
‘sport,’ as when a child is born with six fingers on each hand. 
The common variation is not limited to one part of any animal, 
but occurs in all; and when we say that on the whole the 
stronger live longer than the weaker, we mean that in some 
cases long life will have been due to good lungs, in others to 
good ears, in others to good legs. There are few cases in which 
one faculty is pre-eminently useful to an animal beyond all other 
faculties, and where that is not so, the effect of natural selection 
will simply be to kill the weakly, and insure a sound, healthy, 
well-developed breed. If we could admit the principle of a 
gradual accumulation of improvements, natural selection would 
gradually improve the breed of everything, making the hare of 
the present generation run faster, hear better, digest better, than 
his ancestors ; his enemies, the weasels, greyhounds, etc., would 
have improved likewise, so that perhaps the hare would not be 
really better off; but at any rate the direction of the change 
would be from a war of pigmies to a war of Titans. Opinions 
may differ as to the evidence of this gradual perfectibility of all 
things, but it is beside the question to argue this point, as the 
origin of species requires not the gradual improvement of ani- 
mals retaining the same habits and structure, but such modifi- 
cation of those habits and structure as will actually lead to the 
appearance of new organs. We freely admit, that if an accu- 
mulation of slight improvements be possible, natural selection 
might improve hares as hares, and weasels as weasels, that is 
to say, it might produce animals having every useful faculty 
and every useful organ of their ancestors developed to a higher 
degree; more than this, it may obliterate some once useful 
organs when circumstances have so changed that they are no 
longer useful, for since that organ will weigh for nothing in the 
struggle of life, the average animal must be calculated as though 
it did not exist. 

We will even go further : if, owing to a change of circumstances 
some organ becomes pre-eminently useful, natural selection will 
undoubtedly produce a gradual improvement in that organ, pre- 
cisely as man’s selection can improve a special organ. In all 
cases the animals above the average live longer, those below the 
average die sooner, put in estimating the chance of life of a par- 
ticular animal, one special organ may count much higher or 
lower according to circumstances, and will accordingly be im- 
proved or degraded. Thus, it must apparently be conceded that 
natural selection is a true cause or agency whereby in some 
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cases variations of special organs may be perpetuated and accu- 
mulated, but the importance of this admission is much limited 
by a consideration of the cases to which it applies: first of all 
we have required that it should apply to variations which must 
occur in every individual, so that enormous numbers of indivi- 
duals will exist, all having a little improvement in the same 
direction ; as, for instance, each generation of hares will include 
an enormous number which have longer legs than the average 
of their parents, although there may be an equally enormous 
number who have shorter legs; secondly, we require that the 
variation shall occur in an organ already useful owing to the 
habits of the animal. Such a process of improvement as is 
described could certainly never give organs of sight, smell, or 
hearing to organisms which had never possessed them. It could 
not add a few legs to a hare, or produce a new organ, or even 
cultivate any rudimentary organ which was not immediately 
useful to an enormous majority of hares. No doubt half the 
hares which are born have longer tails than the average of their 
ancestors ; but as no large number of hares hang by their tails, 
it is inconceivable that any change of circumstances should 
breed hares with prehensile tails ; or, to take an instance less 
shocking in its absurdity, half the hares which are born may 
be presumed to be more like their cousins the rabbits in their 
burrowing organs than the average hare ancestor was; but this 
peculiarity cannot be improved by natural selection as described 
above, until a considerable number of hares begin to burrow, 
which we have as yet seen no likelihood of their doing. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that natural selection may improve organs 
already useful to great numbers of a species, does not imply an 
admission that it can create or develop new organs, and so ori- 
ginate species. 

But it may be urged, although many hares do not burrow, 
one may, or at least may hide in a hole, and a little 
scratching may just turn the balance in his favour in the 
struggle for life. So it may, and this brings us straight to 
the consideration of ‘ sports,’ the second kind of variation above 
alluded to. A hare which saved its life by burrowing would 
come under this head ; let us here consider whether a few hares 
in a century saving themselves by this process could, in some 
indefinite time, make a burrowing species of hare. It is very 
difficult to see how this can be accomplished, even when the 
sport is very eminently favourable indeed ; and still more difficult 
when the advantage gained is very slight, as must generally be 
the case. The advantage, whatever it may be, is utterly out- 
balanced by numerical inferiority. A million creatures are 
born ; ten thousand survive to produce offspring. One of the 
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million has twice as good a chance as any other of surviving ; 
but the chances are fifty to one against the gifted individuals 
being one of the hundred survivors. No doubt, the chances are 
twice as great against any one other individual, but this does 
not prevent their being enormously in favour of some average 
individual. However slight the advantage may be, if it is 
shared by half the individuals produced, it will probably be 
present in at least fifty-one of the survivors, and in a larger 
proportion of their offspring ; but the chances are against the 
preservation of any one ‘sport’ in a numerous tribe. The 
vague use of an imperfectly understood doctrine of chance has 
led Darwinian supporters, first, to confuse the two cases above 
distinguished ; and, secondly, to imagine that a very slight 
balance in favour of some individual sport must lead to its 
perpetuation. All that can be said, is that in the above 
example the favoured sport would be preserved once in fifty 
times. Let us consider what will be, its influence on the main 
stock when preserved. It will breed and have a progeny of 
say 100; now this progeny will, on the whole, be intermediate 
between the average individual and the sport. The odds in 
favour of one of this generation of the new breed will be, say 1} 
to 1, as compared with the average individual ; the odds in their 
favour will therefore be less than that of their parent ; but owing 
to their greater number, the chances are that about 15 of them 
would survive. Unless these breed together, a most improbable 
event, their progeny would again approach the average indivi- 
dual; there would be 150 of them, and their superiority would 
be say in the ratio of 14 to 1; the probability would now 
be that nearly two of them would survive, and have 200 chil- 
dren, with an eighth superiority. Rather more than two of 
these would survive ; but the superiority would again dwindle, 
until after a few generations it would no longer be observed, 
and would count for no more in the struggle for life, than any 
of the hundred trifling advantages which occur in the ordinary 
organs. An illustration will bring this conception home. Sup- 
pose a white man to have been wrecked on an island inhabited 
by negroes, and to have established himself in friendly relations 
with a powerful tribe, whose customs he has learnt. Suppose 
him to possess the physical strength, energy, and ability of a 
dominant white race, and let the food and climate of the island 
suit his constitution; grant him every advantage which we can 
conceive a white to possess over the native; concede that in 
the struggle for existence his chance of a long life will be much 
superior to that of the native chiefs; yet from all these admis- 
sions, there does not follow the conclusion that, after a limited 
or unlimited number of generations, the inhabitants of the island 
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will be white. Our shipwrecked hero would probably become 
king ; he would kill a great many blacks in the struggle for 
existence ; he would have a great many wives and children, 
while many of his subjects would live and die as bachelors ; an 
insurance company would accept his life at perhaps one-tenth 
of the premium which they would exact from the most favoured 
of the negroes. Our white’s qualities would certainly tend 
very much to preserve him to a good old age, and yet he would 
not suffice in any number of generations to turn his subjects’ 
descendants white. It may be said that the white colour is not 
the cause of the superiority. True, but it may be used simply 
to bring before the senses the way in which qualities belonging 
to one individual in a large number must be gradually obli- 
terated. In the first generation there will be some dozens of 
intelligent young mulattoes, much superior in average intelli- 
gence to the negroes. We might expect the throne for some 
generations to be occupied by a more or less yellow king; but 
can any one believe that the whole island will gradually ac- 
quire a white, or even a yellow population, or that the islanders 
would acquire the energy, courage, ingenuity, patience, self- 
control, endurance, in virtue of which qualities our hero killed 
so many of their ancestors, and begot so many children ; those 
qualities, in fact, which the struggle for existence would select, 
if it could select anything ? 

Here is a case in which a variety was introduced, with far 
greater advantages than any sport ever heard of, advantages 
tending to its preservation, and yet powerless to perpetuate the 
new variety. 

Darwin says that in the struggle for life a grain may turn 
the balance in favour of a given structure, which will then be 
preserved. But one of the weights in the scale of nature is due 
to the number of a given tribe. Let there be 7000 A’s and 
7000 B’s, representing two varieties of a given animal, and let 
all the B’s, in virtue of a slight difference of structure, have the 
better chance of life by zy's5th part. We must allow that there 
is a slight probability that the descendants of B will supplant 
the descendants of A; but let there be only 7001 A’s against 
7000 B's at first, and the chances are once more equal, while if 
there be 7002 A’s to start, the odds would be laid on the A’s. 
True, they stand a greater chance of being killed; but then 
they can better afford to be killed. The grain will only turn 
the scales when these are very nicely balanced, and an advan- 
tage in numbers counts for weight, even as an advantage in 
structure. As the numbers of the favoured variety diminish, so 
must its relative advantage increase, if the chance of its exist- 
ence is to surpass the chance of its extinction; until hardly 
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any conceivable advantage would enable the descendants of a 
single pair to exterminate the descendants of many thousands 
if they and their descendants are supposed to breed freely 
with the inferior variety, and so gradually lose their ascend- 
ency. If it is impossible that any sport or accidental varia- 
tion in a single individual, however favourable to life, should 
be preserved and transmitted by natural selection, still less 
can slight and imperceptible variations, occurring in single 
individuals, be garnered up and transmitted to continually 
increasing numbers; for if a very highly-favoured white cannot 
blanch a nation of negroes, it will hardly be contended that a 
comparatively very dull mulatto has a good chance of producing 
a tawny tribe; the idea, which seems almost absurd when pre- 
sented in connexion with a practical case, rests on a fallacy of 
exceedingly common occurrence in mechanics and physics gene- 
rally. When a nian shows that a tendency to produce a given 
effect exists he often thinks he has proved that the effect must 
follow. He does not take into account the opposing tenden- 
cies, much less does he measure the various forces, with a view 
to calculate the result. For instance, there is a tendency on 
the part of a submarine cable to assume a catenary curve, and 
very high authorities once said it would; but, in fact, forces 
neglected by them utterly alter the curve from the catenary. 
There is a tendency on the part of the same cables, as usually 
made, to untwist entirely; luckily there are opposing forces, 
and they untwist very little. These cases will hardly seem 
obvious ; but what should we say to a man who asserted that the 
centrifugal tendency of the earth must send it off in a tangent ? 
One tendency is balanced or outbalanced by others; the advan- 
tage of structure possessed by an isolated specimen is enormously 
outbalanced by the advantage of numbers possessed by the 
others. 

A Darwinian may grant all that has been said, but contend 
that the offspring of ‘ sports’ is not intermediate between the 
new sport and the old species; he may say that a great number 
of the offspring will retain in full vigour the peculiarity con- 
stituting the favourable sport. Darwin seems with hesitation 
to make some such claim as this, and though it seems contrary 
to ordinary experience, it will be only fair to consider this hypo- 
thesis. Let an animal be born with some useful peculiarity, 
and let all his descendants retain his peculiarity in an eminent 
degree, however little of the first ancestor’s blood be in them, 
then it follows, from mere mathematics, that the descendants of 
our gifted beast will probably exterminate the descendants of 
his inferior brethren. If the animals breed rapidly the work of 
substitution would proceed with wonderful rapidity, although 
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it is a stiff mathematical problem to calculate the number of 
generations required in any given case. To put this case 
clearly beside the former, we may say that if in a tribe of a 
given number of individuals there appears one super-eminently 
gifted, and if the advantage accruing to the descendants bears 
some kind of proportion to the amount of the ancestor's blood 
in their veins, the chances are considerable that for the first few 
generations he will have many descendants ; but by degrees this 
advantage wanes, and after many generations the chances are 
so far from being favourable to his breed covering the ground 
exclusively, that they are actually much against his having any 
descendants at all alive, for though he has a rather better 
chance of this than any of his neighbours, yet the chances are 
greatly against any one of them. It is infinitely improbable 
that the descendants of any one should wholly supplant the 
others. If, on the contrary, the advantage given by the sport 
is retained by all descendants, independently of what in com- 
mon speech might be called the proportion of blood in their 
veins directly derived from the first sport, then these descendants 
will shortly supplant the old species entirely, after the manner 
required by Darwin. 

But this theory of the origin of species is surely not the Dar- 
winian theory; it simply amounts to the hypothesis that, from 
time to time, an animal is born differing appreciably from its 
progenitors, and possessing the power of transmitting the dif- 
ference to its descendants. What is this but stating that, from 
time to time, a new species is created? It does not, indeed, 
imply that the new specimen suddenly appears in full vigour, 
made out of nothing; but it offers no explanation of the cause 
of the divergence from the progenitors, and still less of the myste- 
rious faculty by which the divergence is transmitted unimpaired 
to countless descendants. It is clear that every divergence is ° 
not thus transmitted, for otherwise one and the same animal might 
have to be big to suit its father and little to suit its mother, might 
require a long nose in virtue of its grandfather and a short one in 
virtue of its grandmother, in a word, would have to resume in 
itself the countless contradictory peculiarities of its ancestors, 
all in full bloom, and unmodified one by the other, which seems 
as impossible as at one time to be and not to be. The appear- 
ance of a new specimen capable of perpetuating its peculiarity 
is precisely what might be termed a creation, the word being 
used to express our ignorance of how the thing happened. The 
substitution of the new specimens, descendants from the old 
species, would then be simply an example of a strong race sup- 
planting a weak one, by a process known long before the term 
‘natural selection’ was invented. Perhaps this is the way in 
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which new species are introduced, but it does not express the 
Darwinian theory of the gradual accumulation of infinitely 
minute differences of every-day occurrence, and apparently for- 
tuitous in their character. 

Another argument against the efficiency of natural selection 
is, that animals possess many peculiarities the special advan- 
tage of which it is almost impossible to conceive ; such, for in- 
stance, as the colour of plumage never displayed; and the 
argument may be extended by pointing how impossible it is 
to conceive that the wonderful minutiz of, say a peacock’s tail, 
with every little frond of every feather differently barred, could 
have been elaborated by the minute and careful inspection of 
rival gallants or admiring wives; but although arguments of 
this kind are probably correct, they admit of less absolute 
demonstration than the points already put. A true believer 
can always reply, ‘You do not know how closely Mrs. Peahen 
inspects her husband’s toilet, or you cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain that under some unknown circumstances that insignificant 
feather was really unimportant ;’ or finally, he may take refuge in 
the word correlation, and say, other parts were useful, which by 
the law of correlation could not exist without these parts ; and 
although he may have not one single reason to allege in favour 
of any of these statements, he may safely defy us to prove the 
negative, that they are not true. The very same difficulty arises 
when a disbeliever tries to point out the difficulty of believing 
that some odd habit or complicated organ can have been use- 
ful before fully developed. The believer who is at liberty to 
invent any imaginary circumstances, will very generally be able 
to conceive some series of transmutations answering his wants. 

He can invent trains of ancestors of whose existence there is 
no evidence; he can marshal hosts of equally imaginary foes ; 
he can call up continents, floods, and peculiar atmospheres ; he 
can dry up oceans, split islands, and parcel out eternity at will; 
surely with these advantages he must be a dull fellow if he can- 
not scheme some series of animals and circumstances explaining 
our assumed difficulty quite naturally. Feeling the difficulty of 
dealing with adversaries who command so huge a domain of 
fancy, we will abandon these arguments, and trust to those which 
at least cannot be assailed by mere efforts of imagination. Our 
arguments as to the efficiency of natural selection may be 
summed up as follows :— 

We must distinguish several kinds of conceivable variation 
in individuals. 

First, We have the ordinary variations peculiar to each indi- 
vidual. The effect of the struggle for life will be to keep the 
stock in full vigour by selecting the animals which in the main 
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are strongest. When circumstances alter, one special organ may 
become eminently advantageous, and then natural selection will 
improve that organ. But this efficiency is limited to the cases 
in which the same variation occurs in enormous numbers of 
individuals, and in which the organ improved is already used 
by the mass of the species. This case does not apply to the 
appearance of new organs or habits. 

Secondly, We have abnormal variations called sports, which 
may be supposed to introduce new organs or habits in rare in- 
dividuals. This case must be again subdivided: we may sup- 
pose the offspring of the sports to be intermediate between 
their ancestor and the original tribe. In this case the sport 
will be swamped by numbers, and after a few generations its pecu- 
liarity will be obliterated. Or, we may suppose the offspring 
of the sport faithfully to reproduce the advantageous peculiarity 
undiminished. In this case the new variety will supplant the 
old species ; but this theory implies a succession of phenomena 
so different from those of the ordinary variations which we see 
daily, that it might be termed a theory of successive creations ; 
it does not express the Darwinian theory, and is no more de- 
pendent on the theory of natural selection than the universally 
admitted fact that a new strong race, not intermarrying with an 
old weak race, will surely supplant it. So much may be conceded. 


Lapse of Time.—Darwin says with candour that he ‘ who 
does not admit how incomprehensibly vast have been the past 
periods of time,’ may at once close his volume, admitting there- 
by that an indefinite, if not infinite time is required by his 
theory. Few will on this point be inclined to differ from the 
ingenious author. We are fairly certain that a thousand years 
has made no very great change in plants or animals living in 
a state of nature. The mind cannot conceive a multiplier vast 
enough to convert this trifling change by accumulation into 
differences commensurate with those between a butterfly and 
an elephant, or even between a horse and a hippopotamus. A 
believer in Darwin can only say to himself, Some little change 
does take place every thousand years; these changes accumu- 
late, and if there be no limit to the continuance of the process, 
I must admit that in course of time any conceivable differences 
may be produced. He cannot think that a thousandfold the 
difference produced in a thousand years would suffice, accord- 
ing to our present observation, to breed even a dog from a cat. 
He may perhaps think that by careful selection, continued for 
this million years, man might do quite as much as this; but he 
will readily admit that natural selection does take a much 
longer time, and that a million years must by the true believer 
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be looked upon as a minute. Geology lends her aid to convince 
him that countless ages have elapsed, each bearing countless 
generations of beings, and each differing in its physical condi- 
tions very little from the age we are personally acquainted 
with. This view of past time is, we believe, wholly erroneous. 
So far as this world is concerned, past ages are far from count- 
less ; the ages to come are numbered ; no one age has resembled 
its predecessor, nor will any future time repeat the past. The 
estimates of geologists must yield before more accurate methods 
of computation, and these show that our world cannot have been 
habitable for more than an infinitely insufficient period for the 
execution of the Darwinian transmutation. 

Before the grounds of these assertions are explained, let us 
shortly consider the geological evidence. It is clear that 
denudation and deposition of vast masses of matter have 
occurred while the globe was habitable. The present rate 
of deposit and denudation is very imperfectly known, but 
it is nevertheless sufficiently considerable to account for all 
the effects we know of, provided sufficient time be granted. 
Any estimate of the time occupied in depositing or denuding 
a thousand feet of any given formation, even on this hypothesis 
of constancy of action, must be very vague. Darwin makes the 
denudation of the Weald occupy 300,000,000 years, by suppos- 
ing that a cliff 500 feet high was taken away one inch per cen- 
tury. Many people will admit that a strong current washing 
the base of such a cliff as this, might get on at least a hundred- 
fold faster, perhaps a thousandfold; and on the other hand, we 
may admit, that for aught geology can show, the denudation 
of the Weald may have occupied a few million times more years 
than the number Darwin arrives at. The whole calculation 
savours a good deal of that known among engineers as ‘ guess 
at the half and multiply by two.’ 2 

But again, what are the reasons for assuming uniformity of 
action, for believing that currents were no stronger, storms no 
more violent, alternations of temperature no more severe in past 
ages than at present? These reasons, stated shortly, are that 
the simple continuance of actions we are acquainted with 
would produce all the known results, that we are not justi- 
fied in assuming any alteration in the rate or violence of 
those actions without direct evidence, that the presence of 
fossils and the fineness of the ancient deposits show directly 
that things of old went on much as now. This last reason, 
apparently the strongest, is really the weakest; the deposits 
would assuredly take place in still waters, and we may fairly 
believe that still waters then resembled still waters now. 
The sufficiency of present actions is an excellent argument in 
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the absence of all proof of change, but falls to utter worthless- 
ness in presence of the direct evidence of change. We will 
try to explain the nature of the evidence, which does prove 
not only that the violence of all natural changes has decreased, 
but also that it is decreasing, and must continue to decrease. 
Perpetual motion is popularly recognised as a delusion ; yet 
perpetual motion is no mechanical absurdity, but in given 
conditions is a mechanical necessity. Set a mass in motion 
and it must continue to move for ever, unless stopped by 
something else. This something else takes up the motion 
in some other form, and continues it till the whole or part 
is again transmitted to other matter; in this sense perpetual 
motion is inevitable. But this is not the popular meaning of 
‘perpetual motion,’ which represents a vague idea that a 
watch will not go unless it is wound up. Put into more 
accurate form, it means that no finite construction of phy- 
sical materials can continue to do work for an infinite time; 
or in other words, one part of the construction cannot continue 
to part with its energy and another part to receive it for ever, 
nor can the action be perpetually reversed. All motion we can 
produce in this world is accompanied by the performance of a 
certain amount of work in the form of overcoming friction, 
and this involves a redistribution of energy. No continual 
motion can therefore be produced by any finite chemical, 
mechanical, or other physical construction. In this case, 
what is true on a small scale is equally true on a large scale. 
Looking on the sun and planets as a certain complex physical 
combination, differing in degree but not in kind from those we 
can produce in the workshop by using similar materials subject 
to the same laws, we at once admit that if there be no resistance, 
the planets may continue to revolve round the sun for ever, and 
may have done so from infinite time. Under these circum- 
stances, neither the sun nor planets gain or lose a particle of 
energy in the process. Perpetual motion is, therefore, in this 
case quite conceivable. But when we find the sun raising huge 
masses of water daily from the sea to the skies, lifting yearly 
endless vegetation from the earth, setting breeze and hurricane 
in motion, dragging the huge tidal wave round and round our 
earth ; performing, in fine, the great bulk of the endless labour 
of this world and of other worlds, so that the energy of the sun 
is continually being given away; then we may say this con- 
tinual work cannot go on for ever. This would be precisely 
the perpetual motion we are for ever ridiculing as an exploded 
delusion, and yet how many persons will read these lines, 
to whom it has occurred that the physical work done in 
the world requires a motive power, that no physical motive 
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power is infinite or indefinite, that the heat of the sun, and 
the sum of all chemical and other physical affinities in the 
world, is just as surely limited in its power of doing work as 
a given number of tons of coal in the boiler of a steam-engine. 
Most readers will allow that the power man can extract from a 
ton of coals is limited, but perhaps not one reader in a thousand 
will at first admit that the power of the sun and that of the 
chemical affinities of bodies on the earth is equally limited. 
There is a loose,idea that our perpetual motions are impos- 
sible because we cannot avoid friction, and that friction entails 
somehow a loss of power, but that nature either works without 
friction, or that in the general system, friction entails no loss, 
and so her perpetual motions are possible; but nature no more 
works without friction than we can, and friction entails a loss 
of available power in all cases. When the rain falls, it feels 
the friction as much as drops from Hero’s fountain ; when the 
tide rolls round the world it rubs upon the sea-floor, even as a 
ball of mercury rubs on the artificial inclined planes used by 
ingenious inventors of impossibilities ; when the breeze plays 
among the leaves, friction occurs according to the same laws as 
when artificial fans are driven through the air. Every chemical 
action in nature is as finite as the combustion of oxygen and 
carbon. The stone which, loosened by the rain, falls down a 
mountain-side, will no more raise itself to its first height, than 
the most ingeniously devised counterpoise of mechanism will 
raise an equal weight an equal distance. How comes it then 
that the finite nature of natural actions has not been as gene- 
rally recognised as the finite nature of the so-called artificial 
combinations? Simply because, till very lately, it was impos- 
sible to follow the complete cycle of natural operations in the 
same manner as the complete cycle of any mechanical opera- 
tions could be followed. All the pressures and resistances of 
the machine were calculable ; we knew not so much as if there 
were analogous pressures and resistances in nature’s mechanism. 
The establishment of the doctrine of conservation of energy, 
showing a numerical equivalence between the various forms of 
physical energy exhibited by vis viva, heat, chemical affinity, 
electricity, light, elasticity, and gravitation, has enabled us to 
examine the complete series of any given actions in nature, 
even as the successive actions of a train of wheels in a mill 
can be studied. There is no missing link ; there is no unseen 
gearing, by which, in our ignorance, we might assume that the 
last wheel of the set somehow managed to drive the first. We 
have experimentally proved one law,—that the total quantity of 
energy in the universe is constant, meaning by energy some- 
thing perfectly intelligible and mensurable, equivalent in all 
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cases to the product of a mass into the square of a velocity, some- 
times latent, that is to say, producing or undergoing no change ; 
at other times in action, that is to say, in the act of producing or 
undergoing change, not a change in amount, but a change of 
distribution. First, the hand about to throw a ball, next, the 
ball in motion, lastly, the heated wall struck by the ball, con- 
tain the greater part of the energy of the construction ; but, 
from first to last, the sum of the energies contained by the 
hand, the ball, and the wall, is constant. At first sight, this 
constancy, in virtue of which no energy is ever lost, but simply 
transferred from mass to mass, might seem to favour the notion 
of a possible eternity of change, in which the earlier and later 
states of the universe would differ in no essential feature. Itis to 
Professor Sir W. Thomson of Glasgow that we owe the demon- 
stration of the fallacy of this conception, and the establishment 
of the contrary doctrine of a continual dissipation of energy, by 
which the available power to produce change in any finite 
quantity of matter diminishes at every change of the distribu- 
tion of energy. A simple illustration of the meaning of this 
doctrine is afforded by an unequally heated bar of iron. Let 
one end be hot and the other cold. The total quantity of heat 
(representing one form of energy) contained by the bar is men- 
surable and finite, and the bar contains within itself the 
elements of change,—the heated end may become cooler, and the 
cold end warmer. So long as any two parts differ in tempera- 
ture, change may occur; but so soon as all parts of the bar are 
at one temperature, the bar guoad heat can produce no change 
in itself, and yet if we conceive radiation or conduction from the 
surface to have been prevented, the bar will contain the same 
total energy as before. In the first condition, it had the power 
of doing work, and if it had not been a simple bar, but a more 
complex arrangement of materials of which the two parts had 
been at different temperatures, this difference might have been 
used to set wheels going, or to produce a thermo-electric current ; 
but gradually the wheels would have been stopped by friction 
producing heat once more, the thermo-electric current would have 
died out, producing heat in its turn, and the final quantity of 
heat in the system would have been the same as before. Its 
distribution only, as in the simple case, would have been dif- 
ferent. At first, great differences in the distribution existed ; 
at last, the distribution was absolutely uniform; and in that 
condition, the system could suffer no alteration until affected 
by some other body in a different condition, outside itself. 
Every change in the distribution of energy depends on a differ- 
ence between bodies, and every change tends, on the whole, to 
diminish this difference, and so render the total future possible 
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change less in amount. Heat is the great agent in this gradual 
decay. No sooner does energy take this form than it is rapidly 
dissipated, z.e., distributed among a large number of bodies, 
which assume a nearly equal temperature; once energy has 
undergone this transformation, it is practically lost. The equi- 
valent of the energy is there; but it can produce no change 
until some fresh body, at a very different temperature, is 
presented to it. Thus it is that friction is looked upon as 
the grand enemy of so-called perpetual motion ; it is the com- 
monest mode by which vis viva is converted into heat; and 
we all practically know, that once the energy of our coal, 
boiling water, steam, piston, fly-wheel, rolling mills, gets into 
this form, it is simply conducted away, and is lost to us for 
ever; just so, when the chemical or other energies of nature, 
contained, say, in our planetary system, once assume the form 
of heat, they are in a fair way to be lost for all available purposes. 
They will produce a greater or less amount of change according 
to circumstances. The greater the difference of the temperature 
produced between the surrounding objects, the greater the physi- 
cal changes they will effect, but the degradation is in all cases 
inevitable. Finally, the sun’s rays take the form of heat, 
whether they raise water or vegetation, or do any other work, 
and in this form the energy quits the earth radiated into distant 
space. Nor would this gradual degradation be altered if space 
were bounded and the planets enclosed in a perfect non-con- 
ducting sphere. Everything inside that sphere would gradually 
become equally hot, and when this consummation was reached 
no further change would be possible. We might say (only we 
should not be alive) that the total energy of the system was 
the same as before, but practically the universe would contain 
mere changeless death, and to this condition the material 
universe tends, for the conclusion is not altered even by an 
unlimited extension of space. Moreover, the rate at which the 
planetary system is thus dying is perfectly mensurable, if not 
yet perfectly measured. An estimate of the total loss of heat 
from the sun is an estimate of the rate at which he is approach- 
ing the condition of surrounding space, after reaching which he 
will radiate no more. We intercept a few of his rays, and can 
measure the rate of his radiation very accurately; we know 
that his mass contains many of the materials our earth is formed 
of, and we know the capacity for heat and other forms of energy 
which those materials are capable of, and so can estimate the 
total possible energy contained in the sun’s mass. Knowing 
thus approximately, how much he has, and how fast he is losing 
it, we can, or Professor Thomson can, calculate how long it will 
be before he will cool down to any given temperature. Nor is 
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it possible to assume that, per contra, he is receiving energy to 
an unlimited extent in other ways. He may be supplied with 
heat and fuel by absorbing certain planetary bodies, but the 
supply is limited, and the limit is known and taken into ac- 
count in the calculation, and we are assured that the sun will be 
too cold for our or Darwin’s purposes before many millions of 
years—a long time, but far enough from countless ages; quite 
similarly past countless ages are inconceivable, inasmuch as 
the heat required by the sun to have allowed him to cool from 
time immemorial, would be such as to turn him into mere 
vapour, which would extend over the whole planetary system, 
and evaporate us entirely. It has been thought necessary to 
give the foregoing sketch of the necessary gradual running 
down of the heavenly mechanism, to show that this reasoning 
concerning the sun’s heat does not depend on any one special 
fact, or sets of facts, about heat, but is the mere accidental form 
of decay, which in some shape is inevitable, and the very 
essential condition of action. There is a kind of vague idea, 
when the sun is said to be limited in its heating powers, that 
somehow chemistry or electricity, etc., may reverse all that; 
but it has been explained that every one of these agencies is 
subject to the same law; they can never twice produce the same 
change in its entirety. Every change is a decay, meaning by 
change a change in the distribution of energy. 

Another method by which the rate of decay of our planetary 
system can be measured, is afforded by the distribution of heat 
in the earth. Ifa man were to find a hot ball of iron suspended 
in the air, and were carefully to ascertain the distribution in 
the ball, he would be able to determine whether the ball was 
being heated or cooled at the time. If he found the outside 
hotter than the inside, he would conclude that in some way the 
ball was receiving heat from outside; if he found the inside 
hotter than the outside, he would conclude that the ball was 
cooling, and had therefore been hotter before he found it than 
when he found it. So far mere common sense would guide 
him, but with the aid of mathematics and some physical know- 
ledge of the properties of iron and air, he would go much 
further, and be able to calculate how hot the ball must have 
been at any given moment, if it had not been interfered with. 
Thus he would be able to say, the ball must have been hung 
up less than say five hours ago, for at that time the heat of the 
ball would have been such, if left in its present position, that 
the metal would be fused, and so could not hang where he saw 
it. Precisely analogous reasoning holds with respect to the 
earth; it is such a ball; it is hotter inside than outside. The 
distribution of the heat near its surface is approximately known. 
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The properties of the matter of which it is composed are ap- 
proximately known, and hence an approximate calculation can 
be made of the period of time within which it must have been 
hot enough to fuse the materials of which it is composed, pro- 
vided it has occupied its present position, or a similar position, 
in space. The data for this calculation are still very imperfect, 
but the result of analogous calculation applied to the sun, as 
worked out by Professor Sir W. Thomson, is five hundred million 
years, and the results derived from the observed temperatures 
of the earth are of the same order of magnitude. This calcula- 
tion is a mere approximation. A better knowledge of the 
distribution of heat in the interior of the globe may modify 
materially our estimates. A better knowledge of the con- 
ducting powers of rocks, etc., for heat, and their distribution 
in the earth, may modify it to a less degree, but unless our 
information be wholly erroneous as to the gradual increase of 
temperature as we descend towards the centre of the earth, 
the main result of the calculation, that the centre is gradually 
cooling, and if uninterfered with must, within a limited time, 
have been in a state of complete fusion, cannot be overthrown. 
Not only is the time limited, but it is limited to periods utterly 
inadequate for the production of species according to Darwin’s 
views. We have seen a lecture-room full of people titter when 
told that the world would not, without supernatural interference, 
remain habitable for more than one hundred million years. 
This period was to those people ridiculously beyond anything 
in which they could take an interest. Yet a thousand years is 
an historical period well within our grasp,—as a Darwinian 
or geological unit it is almost uselessly small. Darwin would 
probably admit that more than a thousand times this period, 
or a million years, would be no long time to ask for the pro- 
duction of a species differing only slightly from the parent 
stock. We doubt whether a thousand times more change than 
we have any reason to believe has taken place in wild animals 
in historic times, would produce a cat from a dog, or either 
from a common ancestor. If this be so, how preposterously 
inadequate are a few hundred times this unit for the action of 
the Darwinian theory ! 

But it may be said they are equally inadequate for the geo- 
logical formations which we know of, and therefore your calcula- 
tions are wrong. Let us see what conclusions the application 
of the general theory of the gradual dissipation of energy would 
lead to, as regards these geological formations. We may perhaps 
find the solution of the difficulty in reconciling the results of 
the calculation of the rate of secular cooling, with the results 
deduced from the denudation or deposition of strata in the 
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following consideration. If there have been a gradual and con- 
tinual dissipation of energy, there will on the whole have been 
a gradual decrease in the violence or rapidity of all physical 
changes. When the gunpowder in a gun is just lighted, the 
energy applied in a small mass produces rapid and violent 
changes ; as the ball rushes through the air it gradually loses 
speed ; when it strikes rapid changes again occur, but not so 
rapid as at starting. Part of the energy is slowly being diffused 
through the air; part is being slowly conducted as heat from 
the interior to the exterior of the gun, only a residue shatters 
the rampart, and that residue, soon changing into heat, is 
finally diffused at a gradually decreasing rate into surround- 
ing matter. Follow any self-contained change, and a similar 
gradual diminution on the whole will be observed. There are 
periods of greater and less activity, but the activity on the 
whole diminishes. Even so must it have been, and so will it 
be, with our earth. Extremes tend to diminish; high places 
become lower, low places higher, by denudation. Conduction 
is continually endeavouring to reduce extremes of heat and 
cold; as the sun’s heat diminishes so will the violence of 
storms ; as inequalities of surface diminish, so will the varia- 
tions of climate. As the external crust consolidates, so will 
the effect of internal fire diminish. As internal stores of fuel 
are consumed, or other stores of chemical energy used up, the 
convulsions or gradual changes they can produce must diminish ; 
on every side, and from whatever cause changes are due, 
we see the tendency to their gradual diminution of intensity or 
rapidity. To say that things must or can always have gone on 
at the present rate is a sheer absurdity, exactly equivalent to 
saying that a boiler fire once lighted will keep a steam-engine 
going for ever at a constant rate; to say all changes that have 
occurred, or will occur, since creation, have been due to the 
same causes as those now in action; and further, that those 
causes have not varied in intensity according to any other 
laws than they are now varying, is, we believe, a correct scien- 
tific statement, but then we contend that those causes must 
and do hourly diminish in intensity, and have since the begin- 
ning diminished in intensity, and will diminish, till further 
sensible change ceases, and a dead monotony is the final phy- 
sical result of the mechanical laws which matter obeys. 

Once this is granted, the calculations as to the length of 
geological periods, from the present rates of denudation and 
deposit, are blown to the winds. They are rough, very rough, 
at best. The present assumed rates are little better than 
guesses ; but even were these really known, they could by no 
means be simply made use of in a rule-of-three sum, as has 
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generally been done. The rates of denudation and deposition 
have been gradually, on the whole, slower and slower, as the 
time of fusion has become more and more remote. There has 
been no age of cataclysm, in one sense, no time, when the phy- 
sical laws were other than they now are, but the results were as 
different as the rates of a steam-engine driven with a boiler first 
heated to 1500 degrees Fahrenheit, and gradually cooling to 200. 

A counter argument is used, to the effect that our argu- 
ment cannot be correct, since plants grew quietly, and fine 
deposits were formed in the earliest geological times. But, 
in truth, this fact in no way invalidates our argument. 
Plants grow just as quietly on the slope of Vesuvius, with a 
few feet between them and molten lava, as they do in a Kentish 
lane; but they occasionally experience the difference of the 
situation. The law according to which a melted mass cools would 
allow vegetation to exist, and animals to walk unharmed over 
an incredibly thin crust. There would be occasional disturb- 
ances; but we see that a few feet of soil are a sufficient barrier 
between molten lava and the roots of the vine; each tendril 
grows not the less slowly and delicately because it is liable in 
a year or two to be swallowed up by the stream of lava. Yet 
no one will advance the proposition that changes on the surface 
of a volcano are going on at the same rate as elsewhere. Even 
so in the primeval world, barely crusted over, with great ex- 
tremes of climate, violent storms, earthquakes, and a general rapid 
tendency to change, tender plants may have grown, and deep 
oceans may have covered depths of perfect stillness, interrupted 
occasionally by huge disturbances. Violent currents or storms 
in some regions do not preclude temperate climates in others, 
and after all the evidence of tranquillity is very slight. There 
are coarse deposits as well as fine ones ; now a varying current 
sifts a deposit better than a thousand sieves, the large stones 
fall first in a rapid torrent, then the gravel in a rapid stream, 
then the coarse sand, and finally, the fine silt cannot get depo- 
sited till it meets with still water. And still water might 
assuredly exist at the bottom of oceans, the surface of which 
was traversed by storms and waves of an intensity unknown 
to us. The soundings in deep seas invariably produce samples 
of almost intangible ooze. All coarser materials are deposited 
before they reach regions of such deathlike stillness, and this 
would always be so. As to the plants, they may have grown 
within a yard of red-hot gneiss. 

Another class of objections to the line of argument pursued 
consists in the suggestion that it is impossible to prove that since 
the creation things always have been as they are. Thus, one 
man says,—‘ Ah, but the world and planetary system may have 
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passed through a warm region of space, and then your deduc- 
tions from the radiation of heat into space go for nothing ; or, 
a fresh supply of heat and fuel may have been supplied by 
regular arrivals of comets or other fourgons; or the sun and 
centre of the earth may be composed of materials utterly dis- 
similar to any we are acquainted with, capable of evolving 
heat from a limited space at a rate which we have no example 
of, leaving coal or gunpowder at an infinite distance behind 
them. Or it may please the Creator to continue creating 
energy in the form of heat at the centre of the sun and earth ; 
or the mathematical laws of cooling and radiation, and conserva- 
tion of energy and dissipation of energy may be actually erro- 
neous, since man is, after all, fallible.’ Well, we suppose all 
these things may be true, but we decline to allow them the 
slightest weight in the argument, until some reason can be 
shown for believing that any one of them 7s true. 

To resume the arguments in this chapter :—Darwin’s theory 
requires countless ages, during which the earth shall have been 
habitable, and he claims geological evidence as showing an incon- 
ceivably great lapse of time, and as not being in contradiction 
with inconceivably greater periods than are even geologically 
indicated,—periods of rest between formations, and periods 
anterior to our so-called first formations, during which the rudi- 
mentary organs of the early fossils became degraded from their 
primeval uses. In answer, it is shown that a general physical 
law obtains, irreconcilable with the persistence of active change 
at a constant rate; in any portion of the universe, however 
large, only a certain capacity for change exists, so that every 
change which occurs renders the possibility of future change 
less, and, on the whole, the rapidity or violence of changes tends 
to diminish. Not only would this law gradually entail in the 
future the death of all beings and cessation of all change in the 
planetary system, and in the past point to a state of previous 
violence equally inconsistent with life, if no energy were lost 
by the system, but this gradual decay from a previous state of 
violence is rendered far more rapid by the continual loss of 
energy going on by means of radiation. From this general 
conception pointing either to a beginning, or to the equally 
inconceivable idea of infinite energy in finite materials, we pass 
to the practical application of the law to the sun and earth, 
showing that their present state proves that they cannot remain 
for ever adapted to living beings, and that living beings can have 
existed on the earth only for a definite time, since in distant 
periods the earth must have been in fusion, and the sun must 
have been mere hot gas, or a group of distant meteors, so as to 
have been incapable of fulfilling its present functions as the 
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comparatively small centre of the system. From the earth we 
have no very safe calculation of past time, but the sun gives 
five hundred million years as the time separating us from a 
condition inconsistent with life. We next argue that the 
time occupied in the arrangement of the geological formations 
need not have been longer than is fully consistent with this 
view, since the gradual dissipation of energy must have re- 
sulted in a gradual diminution of violence of all kinds, so 
that calculations of the time occupied by denudations or 
deposits based on the simple division of the total mass of a 
deposit, or denudation by the annual action now observed, 
are fallacious, and that even as the early geologists erred in 
attempting to compress all action into six thousand years, so 
later geologists have outstepped all bounds in their figures, by 
assuming that the world has always gone on much as it now 
does, and that the planetary system contains an inexhaustible 
motive power, by which the vast labour of the system has been, 
and can be maintained forever. We have endeavoured to meet 
the main objections to these views, and conclude, that countless 
ages cannot be granted to the expounder of any theory of living 
beings, but that the age of the inhabited world is proved to have 
been limited to a period wholly inconsistent with Darwin’s views. 


Difficulty of Classification—It appears that it is difficult to 
classify animals or plants, arranging them in groups as genera, 
species, and varieties; that the line of demarcation is by no 
means clear between species and sub-species, between sub- 
species and well-marked varieties, or between lesser varieties 
and individual differences; that these lines of demarcation, as 
drawn by different naturalists, vary much, being sometimes 
made to depend on this, sometimes on that organ, rather arbi- 
trarily. This difficulty chiefly seems to have led men to devise 
theories of transmutation of species, and is the very starting- 
point of Darwin’s theory, which depicts the differences between 
various individuals of any one species as identical in nature 
with the differences between individuals of various species, and 
supposes all these differences, varying in degree only, to have 
been produced by the same causes; so that the subdivision 
into groups is, in this view, to a great extent arbitrary, but may 
be considered rational if the words variations, varieties, sub- 
species, species, and genera, be used to signify or be considered 
to express that the individuals included in these smaller or 
greater groups, have had a common ancestor very lately, some 
time since, within the later geological ages, or before the primary 
rocks. The common terms, explained by Darwin’s principles, 
signify, in fact, the more or less close blood-relationship of the 
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individuals. This, if it could be established, would undoubtedly 
afford a less arbitrary principle of classification than pitching 
on some one organ and dragging into a given class all creatures 
that had this organ in any degree similar. The application of 
the new doctrine might offer some difficulty, as it does not 
clearly appear what would be regarded as the sign of more or 
less immediate descent from a common arcestor, and perhaps 
each classifier would have pet marks by which to decide the 
question, in which case the new principle would not be of much 
practical use ; yet if the theory were really true, in time the 
marks of common ancestry would probably come to be known 
with some accuracy, and meanwhile the theory would give an 
aim and meaning to classification, which otherwise might be 
looked upon as simply a convenient form of catalogue. 

If the arguments already urged are true, these descents from 
common ancestors are wholly imaginary. ‘How, then,’ say the 
supporters of transmutation, ‘do you account for our difficulty 
in distinguishing, a priori, varieties from species? The first, 
we know by experience, have descended from a common ances- 
tor; the second you declare have not, and yet neither outward 
inspection nor dissection will enable us to distinguish a variety 
from what you call a species. Is not this strange, if there be 
an essential difference ?’ 

No, it is not strange. There is nothing either wonderful or 
peculiar to organized beings, in the difticulty experienced in 
classification, and we have no reason to expect that the differ- 
ences between beings which have had no common ancestor 
should be obviously greater than those occurring in the descen- 
dants of a given stock. Whatever origin species may have had, 
whether due to separate creation or some yet undiscovered pro- 
cess, we ought to expect a close approximation between these 
species, and difficulty in arranging them as groups. We find 
this difficulty in all classification, and the difficulty increases as 
the number of objects to be classified increase. Thus the 
chemist began by separating metals from metalloids, and found 
no difficulty in placing copper and iron in one category, and 
sulphur and phosphorus in the other. Now-a-days, there is or 
has been a doubt, whether hydrogen gas be a metal or no. 
It probably ought to be so classed. Some physical properties 
of tellurium would lead to its classification as a metal; its 
chemical properties are those of a metalloid. Acids and bases 
were once very intelligible headings to large groups of sub- 
stances. Now-a-days there are just as finely drawn distinctions 
as to what is an acid, and what a base, as eager discussions 
which substance in a compound plays the part of acid or base, 
as there can possibly be about the line of demarcation between 
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animal or vegetable life, and any of the characteristics used 
to determine the group that shall claim a given shell or plant. 
Nay, some chemists are just as eager to abandon the old terms 
altogether, as Darwin to abolish species. His most advanced 
disciple will hardly contend that metals and metalloids are the 
descendants of organic beings, which, in the struggle for life, 
have gradually lost all their organs ; yet is it less strange that 
inorganic substances should be hard to class, than that organic 
beings, with their infinitely greater complexity, should be diffi- 
cult to arrange in neat, well-defined groups? In the early days 
of chemistry, a theory might well have been started, perhaps 
was started, that all metals were alloys of a couple of unknown 
substances. Each newly discovered metal would have appeared 
to occupy an intermediate place between old metals. Alloys 
similarly occupied an intermediate place between the metals 
composing them ; why might not all metals be simply sets of 
alloys, of which the elements were not yet discovered ? An alloy 
can no more be distinguished by its outward appearance than 
a hybrid can. Alloys differ as much from one another, and 
from metals, as metals do one from another, and a whole set of 
Darwinian arguments might be used to prove all metals alloys. 
It is only of late, by a knowledge of complicated electrical and 
other properties, that we could feel a certainty that metals were 
not alloys. 

Other examples may be given, and will hereafter be given, of 
analogous difficulties of classification ; but let us at once exa- 
mine what expectations we might naturally form, a priori, as 
to the probable ease or difficulty in classifying plants and 
animals, however these may have originated. Are not animals 
and plants combinations, more or less complex, of a limited 
number of elementary parts? The number of possible com- 
binations of a given number of elements is limited, however 
numerous these elements may be. The limits to the possible 
number of combinations become more and more restricted, as 
we burden these combinations with laws more and more com- 
plicated,—insisting, for instance, that the elements shall only be 
combined in groups of threes or fives, or in triple groups of five 
each, or in 2 groups, consisting respectively of a, b, c,d, ... 
elements arranged each in a given order. But what conceiv- 
able complexity of algebraic arrangement can approach the 
complexity of the laws which regulate the construction of an 
organic being out of inorganic elements? Let the chemist tell 
us the laws of combination of each substance found in an 
organized being. Let us next attempt to conceive the complex- 
ity of the conditions required to arrange these combinations in 
a given order, so as to constitute an eating, breathing, moving, 
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feeling, self-reproducing thing. When our mind has recoiled 
baffled, let us consider whether it is not probable, nay cer- 
tain, that there should be a limit to the possible number 
of combinations, called animals or vegetables, produced out of 
a few simple elements, and grouped under the above inconceiv- 
ably complex laws. Next, we may ask whether, as in the 
mathematical permutations, combinations, and arrangements, 
the complete set of possible organized beings will not neces- 
sarily form a continuous series of combinations, each resem- 
bling its neighbour, even as the letters of the alphabet grouped 
say in all possible sets of five each, might be arranged so as to 
form a continuous series of groups, or sets of series, according 
as one kind of resemblance or another be chosen to guide us in 
the arrangement. It is clear that the number of combinations 
or animals will be immeasurably greater when these combina- 
tions are allowed to resemble each other very closely, than when 
a condition is introduced, that given marked differences shall 
exist between them. Thus, there are upwards of 7,890,000 
words or combinations of five letters in the English alphabet. 
These are reduced to 26 when we insert a condition that no 
two combinations shall begin with the same letter, and to 5 
when we stipulate that no two shall contain a single letter 
alike. Thus we may expect, if the analogy be admitted, to find 
varieties of a given species, apparently, though not really, in- 
finite in number, since the difference between these varieties is 
very small, whereas we may expect that the number of well- 
marked possible species will be limited, and only subject to in- 
crease by the insertion of fresh terms or combinations, inter- 
mediate between those already existing. Viewed in this light, 
a species is the expression of one class of combination ; the 
individuals express the varieties of which that class is capable. 

It may be objected that the number of elements in an organ- 
ized being is so great, as practically to render the number of 
possible combinations infinite ; but unless infinite divisibility 
of matter be assumed, this objection will not hold, inasmuch as 
the number of elements or parts in the germ or seed of a given 
animal or plant appears far from infinite. Yet it is certain 
that differences between one species and another, one variety 
and another, one individual and another, exist in these minute 
bodies, containing very simple and uniform substances if 
analysed chemically. Probably, even fettered by these condi- 
tions, the number of possible animals or plants is inconceivably 
greater than the number which exist or have existed ; but the 
greater the number, the more they must necessarily resemble 
one another. 

It may perhaps be thought irreverent to hold an opinion that 
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the Creator could not create animals of any shape and fashion 
whatever ; undoubtedly we may conceive all rules and all laws 
as entirely self-imposed by him, as possibly quite different or 
non-existent elsewhere ; but what we mean is this, that just as 
with the existing chemical laws of the world, the number of 
possible chemical combinations of a particular kind is limited, 
and not even the Creator could make more without altering the 
laws he has himself imposed, even so, if we imagine animals 
created or existing under some definite law, the number of spe- 
cies, and of possible varieties of one species, will be limited ; and 
these varieties and species being definite arrangements of organic 
compounds, will as certainly be capable of arrangement in series 
as inorganic chemical compounds are. These views no more im- 
ply a limit to the power of God than the statement that the three 
angles of a triangle are necessarily equal to two right angles. 

It is assumed that all existing substances or beings of which 
we have any scientific knowledge exist under definite laws. 
Under any laws there will be a limit to the possible number of 
combinations of a limited number of elements. The limit will 
apply to size, strength, length of life, and every other quality. 
Between any extremes the number of combinations called ani- 
mals or species can only be increased by filling in gaps which 
exist between previously existing animals, or between these and 
the possible limits, and therefore whatever the general laws of 
organization may be, they must produce results similar to those 
we observe, and which lead to difficulty in classification, and to 
the similarity between one species or variety and another. Turn- 
ing the argument, we might say that the observed facts simply 
prove that organisms exist and were created under definite laws, 
and surely no one will be disposed to deny this. Darwin assumes 
one law, namely, that every being is descended from a common 
ancestor (which, by the way, implies that every being shall be 
capable of producing a descendant like any other being), and 
he seems to think this the only law which would account for 
the close similarity of species, whereas auy law may be ex- 
pected to produce the same results. We observe that animals 
eat, breathe, move, have senses, are born, and die, and yet we 
are expected to feel surprise that combinations, which are all 
contrived to perform the same functions, resemble one another. 
It is the apparent variety that is astounding, not the similarity. 
Some will perhaps think it absurd to say that the number of 
combinations are limited. They will state that no two men 
ever were or will be exactly alike, no two leaves in any past or 
future forest ; it is not clear how they could find this out, or 
how they could prove it. But as already explained, we quite 
admit that by allowing closer and closer similarity, the 
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number of combinations of a fixed number of elements may be 
enormously increased. We may fairly doubt the identity of any 
two of the higher animals, remembering the large number of 
elements of which they consist, but perhaps two identical fora- 
miniferee have existed. As an idle speculation suggested by 
the above views, we might consider whether it would be pos- 
sible that two parts of any two animals should be identical, 
without their being wholly identical, looking on each animal as 
one possible combination, in which no part could vary without 
altering all the others. It would be difficult to ascertain this 
by experiment. 

It is very curious to see how man’s contrivances, intended to 
fulfil some common purpose, fall into series, presenting the 
difficulty complained of by naturalists in classifying birds and 
beasts, or chemists in arranging compounds. It is this diffi- 
culty which produces litigation under the Patent Laws. Is or 
is not this machine comprised among those forming the subject 
of the patent? At first sight nothing can be more different 
than the drawing in the patent and the machine produced in 
court, and yet counsel and witnesses shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of judge, jury, and one party to the suit, that the essential 
. part, the important organ, is the same in both cases. The case 
will often hinge on the question, What is the important organ ? 
Just the question which Darwin asks ; and quite as difficult to 
answer about a patented machine as about an organic being. 

This difficulty results from the action of man’s mind con- 
triving machines to produce a common result according to 
definite laws, the laws of mechanics. An instance of this is 
afforded by the various forms of bridge. Nothing would appear 
more distinct than the three forms of suspension-bridge, girder, 
and arch; the types of which are furnished by a suspended 
rope, a balk of wood, and a stone arch ; yet if we substitute an 
iron-plate girder of approved form for the wooden balk, and 
then a framed or lattice girder for the plate-iron girder, we 
shall see that the girder occupies an intermediate place between 
the two extremes, combining both the characteristics of the 
suspension and arched rib,—the upper plates and a set of diago- 
nal strutts being compressed like the stones of an arch, the 
lower plates and a set of diagonal ties being extended like a 
suspended rope. Curve the top plates, as is often done, and the 
resemblance to an arch increases, yet every member of the 
girder remains. Weaken the bracing, leaving top and bottom 
plates as before, the bridge is now an arched bridge with the 
abutments tied together. Weaken the ties gradually, and you 
gradually approach nearer and nearer to the common arch with 
the usual abutments. Quite similarly the girder can be trans- 
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formed into a suspension-bridge by gradual steps, so that none 
can say when the girder ends and the suspension- bridge begins. 
Nay, take the common framed or lattice girder, do not alter its 
shape in any way, but support it, first, on flat stones like a 
girder, then wedge it between sloping abutments like an arch, 
and lastly, hang it up between short sloping links like those of 
a suspension-bridge, attached to the upper corners at the end,— 
you will so alter the strains in the three cases that in order to 
bear the same load, the relative parts of the framework must 
be altered in their proportions in three distinct ways, resem- 
bling in the arrangement of the strongest parts, first a girder, 
next an arch, and finally a suspension-bridge. Yet the outline 
might remain the same, and not a single member be removed. 
Thus we see, that though in three distinct and extreme cases 
it is easy to give distinctive names with clear characteristics, it 
is very difficult as the varieties multiply to draw distinct lines 
between them. Shall the distribution of strains be the impor- 
tant point? Then one and the same piece of framework will 
have to be included under each of three heads, according to the 
manner in which it is suspended or supported. Shall form be 
the important point? We may construct a ribbed arch of 
string, of a form exactly similar to many compressed arches, 
we may support this from below, and yet the whole arch shall 
be in tension, and bear a considerable load. Shall the mode of 
support be the important point? It would be an odd conclu- 
sion to arrive at, that any stiff beam hung up in a particular 
way was a suspension-bridge. Nor is this difficulty simply a 
sophistical one invented for the occasion ; the illustration was 
suggested by a practical difficulty met with in drawing up a 
patent ; and in ordinary engineering practice, one man will call 
a certain bridge a stiffened arch, while another calls it a girder 
of peculiar form; a third man calls a bridge a strengthened 
girder, which a fourth says differs in no practical way from a 
suspension-bridge. Here, as in the case of animals or vege- 
tables, when the varieties are few, classification is comparatively 
easy ; as they are multiplied it becomes difficult ; and when all 
the conceivable combinations are inserted it becomes impos- 
sible. Nor must it be supposed that this is due to the sugges- 
tion of one form by another in a way somewhat analogous to 
descent by animal reproduction. The facts would be the same 
however the bridges were designed. There are only certain 
ways in which a stream can be bridged; the extreme cases are 
easily perceived, and ingenuity can then only fill in an indefi- 
nite number of intermediate varieties. The possible varieties 
are not created by man, they are found out, laid bare. Which 
are laid bare will frequently depend on suggestion or associa- 
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tion of ideas, so that groups of closely analogous forms are dis- 
covered about the same time; but we may a priori assert that 
whatever is discovered will lie between the known extremes, 
and will render the task of classification, if attempted, more and 
more difficult. 

Legal difficulties furnish another illustration. Does a parti- 
cular case fall within a particular statute ? is it ruled by this or 
that precedent? The number of statutes or groups is limited; 
the number of possible combinations of events almost unlimited. 
Hence, as before, the uncertainty which group a special com- 
bination shall be classed within. Yet new combinations, being 
doubtful cases, are so, precisely because they are intermediate 
between others already known. 

It might almost be urged that all the difficulties of reason- 
ing, and all differences of opinion, might be reduced to diffi- 


oO? 


culties of classification, that is to say, of determining whether 
a given minor is really included in a certain major proposition ; 
and of discovering the major proposition or genus we are in 
want of. As trivial instances, take the docketing of letters or 
making catalogues of books. How difficult it is to devise head- 
ings, and how difficult afterwards to know under what head to 
place your book. The most arbitrary rule is the only one 


which has a chance of being carried out with absolute certainty. 

Yet while these difficulties meet us wherever we turn, in 
chemistry, in mechanics, law, or mere catalogues of heterogene- 
ous objects, we are asked to feel surprise that we cannot docket 
off creation into neat rectangular pigeon-holes, and we are offered 
a special theory of transmutation, limited to organic beings, to 
account for a fact of almost universal occurrence. 

To resume this argument :—Attention has been drawn to the 
fact, that when a complete set of combinations of certain ele- 
ments is formed according to a given law, they will necessarily 
be limited in number, and form a certain sequence, passing from 
one extreme to the other by successive steps. 

Organized beings may be regarded as combinations, either of 
the elementary substances used to compose them, or of the parts 
recurring in many beings; for instance, of breathing organs, 
apparatus for causing blood to circulate, organs of sense, repro- 
duction, etc., in animals. The conclusion is drawn that we can 
feel no reasonable surprise at finding that species should form a 
graduated series which it is difficult to group as genera, or that 
varieties should be hard to group into various distinct species. 

Nor is it surprising that newly discovered species and varie- 
ties should almost invariably occupy an intermediate position 
between some already known, since the number of varieties of 
one species, or the number of possible species, can only be in- 
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definitely increased by admitting varieties or species possessing 
indefinitely small differences one from another. 

We observe that these peculiarities require no theory of 
transmutation, but only that the combination of the parts, 
however effected, should have been made in accordance with 
some law, as we have every reason to expect they would be. 

In illustration of this conclusion, cases of difficult classifica- 
tion are pointed out containing nothing analogous to reproduc- 
tion, and where no struggle for life occurs. 


Observed Facts supposed to support Darwin’s Views.—The chief 
arguments used to establish the theory rest on conjecture. 
Beasts may have varied; variations may have accumulated ; 
they may have become permanent; continents may have arisen 
or sunk, and seas and winds been so arranged as to dispose of 
animals just as we find them, now spreading a race widely, now 
confining it to one Galapagos island. There may be records of 
infinitely more animals than we know of in geological forma- 
tions yet unexplored. Myriads of species differing little from 
those we know to have been preserved, may actually not have 
been preserved at all. There may have been an inhabited world 
for ages before the earliest known geological strata. The world 
may indeed have been inhabited for an indefinite time; even 
the geological observations may perhaps give a most insufficient 
idea of the enormous times which separated one formation from 
another ; the peculiarities of hybrids may result from accidental 
differences between the parents, not from what have been called 
specific differences. 

We are asked to believe all these maybe’s happening on an 
enormous scale, in order that we may believe the final Dar- 
winian ‘ maybe,’ as to the origin of species. The general form of 
his argument is as follows:—All these things may have been, 
therefore my theory is possible, and since my theory is a pos- 
sible one, all those hypotheses which it requires are rendered 
probable. There is little direct evidence that any of these may- 
be’s actually have been. 

In this essay an attempt has been made to show that many 
of these assumed possibilities are actually impossibilities, or at 
the best have not occurred in this world, although it is prover- 
bially somewhat difficult to prove a negative. 

Let us now consider what direct evidence Darwin brings for- 
ward to prove that animals really are descended from a common 
ancestor. As direct evidence we may admit the possession of 
webbed feet by unplumed birds; the stripes observed on some 
kinds of horses and hybrids of horses, resembling not their 
parents, but other species of the genus; the generative vari- 
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ability of abnormal organs; the greater tendency to vary of 
widely diffused and widely ranging species ; certain peculiarities 
of distribution. All these facts are consistent with Darwin’s 
theory, and if it could be shown that they could not pos- 
sibly have occurred except in conseque ice of natural selection, 
they would prove the truth of this thecry. It would, however, 
clearly be impossible to prove that in no other way could these 
phenomena have been produced, and Darwin makes no attempt 
to prove this. He only says he cannot imagine why unplumed 
birds should have webbed feet, unless in consequence of their 
direct descent from web-footed ancestors who lived in the water ; 
that he thinks it would in some way be derogatory to the 
Creator to let hybrids have stripes on their legs, unless some 
ancestor of theirs had stripes on his leg. He cannot imagine why 
abnormal organs and widely diffused genera should vary more 
than others, unless his views be true; and he says he cannot 
account for the peculiarities of distribution in any way but one. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to combat these arguments, and 
to show that our inability to account for certain phenomena, in 
any way but one, is no proof of the truth of the explanation 
given, but simply is a confession of our ignorance. When a 
man says a glowworm must be on fire, and in answer to our 
doubts challenges us to say how it can give out light unless it 
be on fire, we do not admit his challenge as any proof of his 
assertion, and indeed we allow it no weight whatever as against 
positive proof we have that the glowworm is not on fire. We 
conceive Darwin’s theory to be in exactly the same case; its 
untruth can, as we think, be proved, and his or our own in- 
ability to explain a few isolated facts consistent with his views 
would simply prove his and our ignorance of the true explana- 
tion. But although unable to give any certainly true ex- 
planation of the above phenomena, it is possible to suggest 
explanations perhaps as plausible as the Darwinian theory, 
and though the fresh suggestions may very probably not be 
correct, they may serve to show that at least more than one 
conceivable explanation may be given. 

It is a familiar fact that certain complexions go with cer- 
tain temperaments, that roughly something of a man’s character 
may be told from the shape of his head, his nose, or perhaps 
from most parts of his body. We find certain colours almost 
always accompanying certain forms and tempers of horses. 
There is a connexion between the shape of the hand and the 
foot, and so forth. No horse has the head of a cart-horse 
and the hind-quarters of a racer; so that, in general, if we 
know the shape of most parts of a man or horse, we can 
make a good guess at the probable shape of the remainder. 
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All this shows that there is a certain correlation of parts, 
leading us to expect that when the heads of two birds are 
very much alike, their feet will not be very different. From 
the assumption of a limited number of possible combina- 
tions or animals, it would naturally follow that the com- 
bination of elements producing a bird having a head very 
similar to that of a goose, could not fail to produce a foot 
also somewhat similar. According to this view, we might ex- 
pect most animals to have a good many superfluities of a minor 
kind, resulting necessarily from the combination required to 
produce the essential or important organs. Surely, then, it is 
not very strange that an animal intermediate by birth between 
a horse and ass should resemble a quagga, which results from a 
combination intermediate between the horse and ass combina- 
tion. The quagga is in general appearance intermediate be- 
tween the horse and ass, therefore, a priori, we may expect that 
in general appearance a hybrid between the horse and the ass 
will resemble the quagga, and if in general appearance it does 
resemble a quagga, we may expect that owing to the corre- 
lation of parts it will resemble the quagga in some special 
particulars. It is difficult to suppose that every stripe on a 
zebra or quagga, or cross down a donkey’s back, is useful to it. 
It seems possible, even probable, that these things are the un- 
avoidable consequences of the elementary combination which will 
produce the quagga, or a beast like it. Darwin himself appears 
to admit that correlation will or may produce results which are 
not themselves useful to the animal ; thus how can we suppose 
that the beauty of feathers which are either never uncovered, or 
very rarely so, can be of any advantage to a bird? Neverthe- 
less those concealed parts are often very beautiful, and the 
beauty of the markings on these parts must be supposed due to 
correlation. The exposed end of a peacock’s feather could not 
be so gloriously coloured without beautiful colours even in the 
unexposed parts. According to the view already explained, 
the combination producing the one was impossible unless it in- 
cluded the other. The same idea may perhaps furnish the clue 
to the variability of abnormal organs and widely diffused species, 
the abnormal organ may with some plausibility be looked upon 
as the rare combination difficult to effect, and only possible 
under very special circumstances. There is little difficulty 
in believing that it would more probably vary with varying 
circumstances than a simple and ordinary combination. It 
is easy to produce two common wine-glasses which differ in 
no apparent manner; two Venice goblets could hardly be blown 
alike. It is not meant here to predicate ease or difficulty of the 
action of omnipotence; but just as mechanical lawsallow oneform 
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to be reproduced with certainty, so the occult laws of reproduc- 
tion may allow certain simpler combinations to be produced with 
much greater certainty than the more complex combinations. 
The variability of widely diffused species might be explained 
in a similar way. These may be looked on as the simple com- 
binations of which many may exist similar one to the other, 
whereas the complex combinations may only be possible within 
comparatively narrow limits, inside which one organ may in- 
deed be variable, though the main combination is the only 
possible one of its kind. 

We by no means wish to assert that we know the above 
suggestions to be the true explanations of the facts. We 
merely wish to show that other explanations than those given by 
Darwin are conceivable, although this is indeed not required 
by our argument, since, if his main assumptions can be proved 
false, his theory will derive no benefit from the few facts which 
may be allowed to be consistent with its truth. 

The peculiarities of geographical distribution seem very 
difficult of explanation on any theory. Darwin calls in alter- 
nately winds, tides, birds, beasts, all animated nature, as the 
diffusers of species, and then a good many of the same agencies 
as impenetrable barriers. There are some impenetrable barriers 
between the Galapagos Islands, but not between New Zealand 
and South America. Continents are created to join Australia 
and the Cape of Good Hope, while a sea as broad as the 
British Channel is elsewhere a valid line of demarcation. With 
these facilities of hypothesis there seems to be no particular 
reason why many theories should not be true. However an 
animal may have been produced, it must have been produced 
somewhere, and it must either have spread very widely, or not 
' have spread, and Darwin can give good reasons for both results. 
If produced according to any law at all, it would seem probable 
that groups of similar animals would be produced in given 
places. Or we might suppose that all animals having been 
created anywhere or everywhere, those have been extinguished 
which were not suited to such climate; nor would it be an 
answer to say that the climate, for instance, of Australia, is less 
suitable now to marsupials than to other animals introduced 
from Europe, because we may suppose that this was not so 
when the race began ; but in truth it is hard to believe any of 
the suppositions, nor can we just now invent any better; and 
this peculiarity of distribution, namely, that all the products 
of a given continent have a kind of family resemblance, is the 
sole argument brought forward by Darwin which seems to us 
to lend any countenance to the theory of a common origin and 
the transmutation of species. 
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Our main arguments are now completed. Something might 
be said as to the alleged imperfection of the geological records. 
It is certain that, when compared with the total number of 
animals which have lived, they must be very imperfect ; 
but still we observe that of many species of beings thou- 
sands and even millions of specimens have been preserved. 
If Darwin’s theory be true, the number of varieties differing 
one from another a very little must have been indefinitely 
great, so great indeed as probably far to exceed the number of 
individuals which have existed of any one variety. If this be 
true, it would be more probable that no two specimens pre- 
served as fossils should be of one variety than that we should 
find a great many specimens collected from a very few 
varieties, provided, of course, the chances of preservation are 
equal for all individuals. But this assumption may be denied, 
and some may think it probable that the conditions favourable 
to preservation only recur rarely, at remote periods, and never 
last long enough to show a gradual unbroken change. It would 
rather seem probable that fragments, at least, of perfect series 
would be preserved of those beings which lead similar lives 
favourable to their preservation as fossils. Have any fragments 
of these Darwinian series been found where the individuals 
merge from one varicty insensibly to another ? 

It is really strange that vast numbers of perfectly similar 
specimens should be found, the chances against their per- 
petuation as fossils are so great; but it is also very strange 
that the specimens should be so exactly alike as they are, 
if, in fact, they came and vanished by a gradual change. It is, 
however, not worth while to insist much on this argument, 
which by suitable hypotheses might be answered, as by saying, 
that the changes were often quick, taking only a few myriad 
ages, and that then a species was permanent for a vastly longer 
time, and that if we have not anywhere a gradual change clearly 
recorded, the steps from variety to variety are gradually being 
diminished as more specimens are discovered. These answers 
do not seem to us sufficient, but the point is hardly worth 
contesting, when other arguments directly disproving the possi- 
bility of the assumed change have been advanced. 

These arguments are cumulative. If it be true that no 
species can vary beyond defined limits, it matters little whether 
natural selection would be efficient in producing definite varia- 
tions. If natural selection, though it does select the stronger 
average animals, and under peculiar circumstances may develop 
special organs already useful, can never select new imperfect 
organs such as are produced in sports, then, even though 
eternity were granted, and no limit assigned to the possible 
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changes of animals, Darwin’s cannot be the true explanation of 
the manner in which change has been brought about. Lastly, 
even if no limit be drawn to the possible difference between 
offspring and their progenitors, and if natural selection were 
admitied to be an efficient cause capable of building up even 
new senses, even then, unless time, vast time, be granted, 
the changes which might have been produced by the gradual 
selection of peculiar offspring have not really been so produced. 
Any one of the main pleas of our argument, if established, is 
fatal to Darwin’s theory. What then shall we say if we believe 
that experiment has shown a sharp limit to the variation of 
every species, that natural selection is powerless to perpetuate 
new organs even should they appear, that countless ages of a 
habitable globe are rigidly proven impossible by the physical 
laws which forbid the assumption of infinite power in a finite 
mass? What can we believe but that Darwin’s theory is an 
ingenious and plausible speculation, to which future physiolo- 
gists will look back with the kind of admiration we bestow on 
the atoms of Lucretius, or the crystal spheres of Eudoxus, 
containing like these some faint half-truths, marking at once 
the ignorance of the age and the ability of the philosopher. 
Surely the time is past when a theory unsupported by evi- 
dence is received as probable, because in our ignorance we 
know not why it should be false, though we cannot show it to 
be true. Yet we have heard grave men gravely urge, that be- 
cause Darwin’s theory was the most plausible known, it should 
be believed. Others seriously allege that it is more consonant 
with a lofty idea of the Creator’s action to suppose that he 
produced beings by natural selection, rather than by the 
finikin process of making each separate little race by the 
exercise of Almighty power. The argument, such as it is, means 
simply that the user of it thinks that this is how he personally 
would act if possessed of almighty power and knowledge, but 
his speculations as to his probable feelings and actions, after 
such a great change of circumstances, are not worth much. 
If we are told that our experience shows that God works by 
laws, then we answer, ‘Why the special Darwinian law?’ 
A plausible theory should not be accepted while unproven; 
and if the arguments of this essay be admitted, Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of species is not only without sufficient 
support from evidence, but is proved false by a cumulative 
proof. 





A Dutch Political Novel. 


Art. Il.—A Doutcu PouiticaL Novet. 


Officer. My Lord, this is the man who killed little Barbara. 

Judge. To the gallows with him! How did he do it? 

Officer. He cut her to pieces and pickled the body. 

Judge. Infamous! To the gallows with him! 

Lothario. My Lord, I did not murder little Barbara. I fed, and 
clothed, and provided for her. I can bring witnesses to prove me a 
good man, and no murderer. 

Judge. You are to be hanged. You aggravate your crime by your 
arrogance. It is not becoming in a man, accused of any crime, to 
consider himself a virtuous being. 

Lothario. But, my Lord, there are witnesses to confirm it, and as 
I am now accused of murder— 

Judge. You will be hanged. You cut little Barbara to pieces, and 
pickled the body, and hold no small opinion of yourself; three capital 
crimes. Who are you, woman? 

Woman. I am little Barbara. 

Lothario, Heaven be praised! You see, my Lord, I am not her 
murderer. 

Judge. Hem! yes, hem! But,—as to the pickling? 

Barbara. No, my Lord, he did not pickle me; on the contrary, he 
has done me a great deal of good ; he is the kindest of human beings. 

Lothario. My Lord, you hear how she declares me to be a good man. 

Judge. Hem ; but the third crime allows of no exculpation. Officer, 
away with that fellowand hang him! He is guilty of self-conceit. 
And, clerk, be sure to quote in his sentence the jurisprudence of 
Lessing’s Patriarch.—From an Unpublished Tragedy. 


THE above was the rather startling motto prefixed to a novel 
published exactly seven years ago at Amsterdam by an author 
styling himself ‘ Multatuli, and who gave his book the singular 
title of Max Havelaar ; or, The Coffee Sales of the Dutch East 
India Company. 

There was certainly nothing very attractive in this title, but 
it had the charm of novelty, and suggested, too, the possibility 
of its containing some allusion to the great question of the day 
in the Netherlands,—the government of the Dutch colonies,— 
which has for so many years agitated the country, and been 
the lever used by all parties in political warfare—either as a 
means of raising themselves, or of upsetting their adversaries. 

In order fairly to judge the question as it now stands, it is 
decidedly necessary to have some insight into the general state 
of the Dutch colonies, and it will soon become evident that a 
more intricate problem is scarcely to be conceived than the one 
still puzzling the brains of our Dutch neighbours. A bird’s-eye 
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view of their chief colonies in India will enable us to appreciate 
in some measure the difficulties to be overcome in legislating 
for these islands from the other side of the globe, and, with 
all due respect for the Dutch Chambers, by a set of legislators, 
but few of whom are well versed, either by study or personal 
experience, in colonial affairs. 

Java, the principal island of the great Soenda group,! is 
itself four times as large as the kingdom of the Netherlands ; 
and whilst the mother country counts about 3} million in- 
habitants, above thirteen millions are spread over the surface 
of Java. 

Of these, in round numbers, some twelve millions are 
Javanese, cultivators of the soil—an agrarian population, quiet, 
inoffensive, much attached to their home, and to native customs 
and traditions ; Mohammedans, intellectual to a certain degree, 
the higher classes refined even, to some extent, but addicted to 
all the vices of the Asiatic temperament; fond of gaming, 
uxorious, vain and dissipated, greatly inclined to imitate the 
European in superficial acquirements, but without the tenacity 
of purpose or the energy only found in northern climes. The 
inferior classes are simple-minded peasants, easily contented, if 
only well fed, and in the darkest ignorance of everything beyond 
their immediate neighbourhood, living as serfs to their lords and 
masters, whose word is a law, and possessing so little individu- 
ality that distinctive family names are almost unknown among 
them. 

Next to the natives in importance are the Chinese settlers, 
some 150,000 in number, all busily occupied in commercial 
affairs, victimizing the natives, cheating the Europeans, and 
thriving by their intelligence—and want of principle. Their 
influence on the Javanese is so much dreaded by the 
Dutch Government, that they are not allowed to settle in 
the interior of the island, but are strictly confined to the town- 
ships along the coasts. There ‘the Chinese Camp,’ as it is 
styled, stands in its own quarter of the place, under its own 
jurisdiction, the Chinese ‘Captain’ or ‘ Major’ being the 
responsible personage to the Dutch authorities for the acts of 
all his fellow-countrymen in those parts. 

A mixed race of Arabs and Malays crowd the numerous ports ; 
Madurese, Alfoers, or Harafoers, from the Moluccas, serve as 
sailors, or, when occasion offers, turn pirates, enlist as soldiers in 
the Dutch regiments, perform the work of coolies, and, mingling 
with numerous other tribes from the surrounding islands, are 
looked down on as rude barbarians by the Javanese themselves, 
but highly esteemed by the Europeans for the execution of the 


1 We follow the Dutch orthography in all the names. 
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rougher work, for which the more effeminate native is less fitted, 
and never inclined. 

Politically viewed, the island offers a varied aspect. Western 

Java, the Soenda districts, is scarcely more like the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island in aspect or in institutions than France is 
to Switzerland. By far the greater part of the Europeans 
residing on the island are crowded together in Batavia, Buiten- 
zorg, Soerabaya, and the other larger towns along the northern 
coast. Few and far between are scattered the dwellings of some 
settlers in the interior, or along the southern bays. Two small 
states retain here, nominally, a semi-independence ; the Sultans 
of Djocjokarta and Soerakarta govern in their own names, and 
adjudicate by their own laws, though under supervision of the 
Dutch Resident, who in all other districts reigns supreme, and 
dictates despotically to the native prince. The latter bears the 
title of Regent, is a man of high caste and ancient descent, and 
the instrument by whose means the native is directly ruled and 
held under the strictest subservience to his foreign conquerors, 
of whom, in many parts, he has very little or no personal know- 
ledge. 
The Regent himself, but indifferently salaried by the Dutch 
Government, sets the inhabitants of whole districts to work, 
according to the orders given him by the Resident ; and the 
peasant, besides what he has to pay, either in cash, in work, 
or in substance, to the Regent for the foreign Government, has 
likewise to provide for all that is requisite to keep up the mag- 
nificence of his own prince’s court, whose beggarly pittance 
would otherwise barely suffice to keep him from starvation. 
‘Forced labour’ is one of the most efficient means of supplying 
the sums required by both parties. For instance, the Dutch 
desire the cultivation of coffee in the one or other district, 
either for the Government or for European landholders, with or 
without Government contracts ; the Resident mentions his wish 
to the Regent, who gives his orders in consequence, and coffee- 
gardens, as they are termed, soon cover the whole surface of 
the country. 

Of course but little prosperity can fall to the share of the 
peasant where such a system prevails, and but a minimum of 
wages is paid to the labourer. Whatever riches the soil or his 
own work produces pass into others’ hands, and a bare subsistence 
is all he reaps from the rich harvest, sown and garnered by 
himself for the benefit of others. 

A general feeling of discontent, of passive resignation, reigns 
in all these districts. It may well be supposed that the Regent 
throws the blame on the strangers ; that the native serf, whilst 
obeying, and even often loving, his own lord, hates the foreign 
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conqueror ; that sooner or later an end musi come to this pre- 
posterous and monstrous state of affairs; and that meanwhile 
the liberals in colonial politics call oui loudly for radical 
reform. 

Their cry is: Give the peasant his own plot of ground, recog- 
nise his individuality and his rights; let there be free labour 
and no tyrannical oppressions ;—-and though our returns may 
be less for some years, eventually all the profit will be ours. 

It is but fair to state the arguments of their opponents. If 
we give the Javanese, they say, his own farm and plot of 
ground, what will be the case? He has no family name by 
which he can be designated in the registers ; he has no idea of 
property, or its sacred rights, beyond the privilege of dwelling 
on the homestead of his fathers—the open grounds belonging to 
his race in general. He will neither understand nor attach 
any value to the legal possession of what he already regards as 
sufficiently his own. Within a few months he will thus be 
ruined,—the victim of the first speculator, Chinese or European, 
who settles in the neighbourhood, and chooses to become pro- 
prietor of a whole district for a very trifling sum. 

As for free labour,—it is only by forcing him to work that 
the Javanese can be brought to renounce his sloth. Leave him 
free, and he will just cultivate rice enough for himself and 
family, and pass the rest of his time in gambling or in idleness. 

The only ‘free labourers, too, to be had in most parts of 
Java, are, for the greater part, vagabonds ; men without a home, 
and criminals,' who, having been obliged to leave their own 
villages, lead a nomade life,—earn a bare subsistence by their 
manual labour, sleep at nights where they best can find a rest- 
ing-place, and gamble away every farthing they lay hand on 
as soon as possible,—if they do not spend it on opium. The 
great dearth of labourers has led many owners of sugar-mills 
and coffee-plantations to pander to the lusts of these wretches, 
rather than miss their co-operation. 

The reformers, or liberal party, would remedy these evils, 
by raising the salaries of the Regents, and enabling them to live 
according to their high rank on the income granted them by 
Government ; by augmenting the rate of wages paid to the 
labourer, and thus encouraging his efforts; and by severely 
punishing every attempt of the Regent to extort anything to 
which he has no positive claim from the peasant. This latter 
measure is subject to the greatest difficulty in its execution: a 
buffalo, even a wife, is often required by the prince, and the 
submissive peasant bows his head and gives up his dearest pos- 
sessions with a sigh, but without resistance, to his lord and 


1 Vide Hasselman, Mijne evaring, enz, p. 27, seq. 
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master. The great argument against the proposed reforms is, 
that whatsoever price be offered, free labour is not obtainable ; 
that, by raising the pay of the Regents and the wages of the 
labourer, the Indian Archipelago, instead of remunerating the 
home Government as it now does, say to an extent of some 
twenty millions of florins per annum, will cost the mother 
country annually large sums; and that, in the end, no ad- 
vantage will be obtained, as all the profits will still flow into 
the hands of the native princes and foreign traders, Chinese, 
Malays, and Arabs, who live on the spoils of the natives. 

For many years thus all complaints on the above subjects 
were carefully suppressed by the Indian and the home Govern- 
ments. The Residents reported favourably (in their official 
and published documents) on the state of their provinces; the 
Governor-General sent home flaming accounts,—and, better 
still, bags full of gold; and any man who had the courage, 
or the imprudence, to complain of the existing system, was 
carefully ‘put down;’ or, if a Government officer, quietly 
shelved. 

But, as always will be the case, magna est veritas, and by 
degrees the truth oozed out. A sort of uneasiness began to 
spread about the state of the colonies, or rather about the 
state of affairs in Java; the other islands are too remote, too 
thinly colonized to be of such preponderating importance ; 
whispers and reports circulated to an alarming extent ; ‘ under- 
stood relations revealed the secretest’ extortions; some men, 
such as the Baron von Hoevell, were not to be put down; and 
loud and long murmurs were heard in all quarters, though but 
few efficacious steps were taken to examine into or reform the 
grievances complained of. 

This was the general aspect of the question when Multa- 
tuli’s book appeared. The sensation it made was unequalled 
by anything of the sort ever printed in the Netherlands; and 
though some years have passed since the publication of the 
work, the state of the question remains, in its principal 
features, unaltered and undecided, owing to the frequent 
changes of Ministry, and the other difficulties to which we 
have slightly alluded, and which will be further elucidated in 
the course of this paper. 

Before analysing the book itself, we have a few words to say 
about its author. It was soon discovered that the pseudonym 
‘Multatuli’ had been selected by M. Douwes Dekker, ex- 
Assistant-Resident of Lebak, in Java, a highly-gifted but eccen- 
tric personage,—the friend of the native par excellence,—but 
rather a sentimental, fantastic, and irritable character than a 
practical statesman. M. Douwes Dekker had quarrelled with 
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the Indian authorities; he had, in short, advocated the in- 
terests of the natives much too powerfully to please his supe- 
riors. He had objected very strongly to the system of cooked 
reports, always representing everything to be in the most flour- 
ishing state, dans ce meilleur des mondes; he had become vio- 
lent and disrespectful in tone and languave; and the result 
was, that he was obliged to throw up his situation in disgust, 
and return home in disgrace. Onthe part of the Indian Go- 
vernment, there had been the desire to get rid of a troublesome 
official, who would neither hold his tongue nor yield an inch of 
the ground on which he had chosen to establish himself; there 
was no doubt, too, of his capacity for exciting awkward discus- 
sions and much trouble to the Government; and unless he could 
be reduced to silence before his influence made itself felt in 
the colonies, there would be no possibility of prolonging the 
old and vicious system, which timé and custom had hallowed. 
Instead, then, of looking into the complaints, serious as they 
were, so loudly uttered by Multatuli, he was, as we have 
hinted, sent home in disgrace. 

In so far the Indian Government was decidedly to be blamed. 
It is not improbable, that some partial reforms, some very 
necessary improvements, in the spirit required by M. Dekker, 
would have satisfied both him and his friends, and been of 
infinite service to all parties. On the other hand, M. Dekker 
lost his temper, and instead of maintaining a dignified silence 
until he had tried what the home-authorities thought of his 
ideas, he clamoured loud and long, with so much personal 
virulence that the really good cause advocated by him was 
greatly damaged by his petulant pleading. 

So M. Dekker seized his pen and published his book, a 
beautifully written—novel. From what we have said, it will 
be inferred that its subject is, of course, the ill-treatment to 
which the natives of Java are subjected by the European 
authorities. He himself is the idealized hero of his own tale, 
in which the Indians are depicted in the same glowing, but 
certainly exaggerated colours as their tyrants. At the same 
time, his personal adversaries are cut up in such a merciless 
manner, so ridiculed and held up to public contempt and aver- 
sion, that whilst some chapters of the book rise to the height 
of really sublime poetry, others can scarcely be otherwise quali- 
fied than as clever but virulent satirical attacks on his personal 
adversaries. ; 

The form in which the book was presented to the reader was 
equally original and striking, and its contents can scarcely be 
better illustrated than by inviting our readers to follow us in a 
rapid survey of the subjects treated in the several chapters, 
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together with such extracts as are peculiarly suited to our 
purpose. 
For instance, the very first page of the book :— 


‘IT am a broker,—in coffee, and I dwell on the Laurier’s Gracht 
(one of the canals in Amsterdam), No. 37. It is not in my way to 
write novels or the like stuff, and it cost me some time to make up 
my mind to order an extra ream of paper, and to begin the book, 
which you ought to read, whether you be a broker—or anything else. 
Not only did I never write a novel, but, as a man of business, I do 
not like reading such sorts of books. For years I have been busy 
with the query as to the utility of such things, and am surprised at 
the impudence of poets and novelists, who are always bothering 
people with long stories about things that have never really happened, 
and mostly never could have happened. . . . I have to observe, too, that 
the greater part of those occupied with such work generally go to 
the dogs. I am now in my forty-fourth year, have been twenty years 
on ‘Change, and have acquired the experience which gives a man a 
right to hold an opinion.. Many a firm has been ruined in my time, 
and, for the greater part, the cause of their fall, in my opinion, must 
be attributed to the perverse tendency given to people in their youth. 
I, myself, stand to truth and sound good sense,—that is what I swear 
 —— 


Mr. Droogstoppel (whose name we shall translate ‘Stubbles’) 
goes on for some pages in the same style. Poetry is humbug, 
history little better, and as for the tender passion :—- 


‘A girl is an angel. The man who discovered that was never 
blessed with sisters! Love is supreme bliss,—one flies to the ends 
of the earth with the adored object. Now the earth is round, and has 
no ends, and such love is all nonsense. Nobody can accuse me of not 
living in a proper manner with my wife (she is a daughter to Last and 
Co.,—in coffee). Iam a member of our Zoological Gardens, and she 
wears a shawl that cost ninety-two florins, and there has never passed 
one word between us about such nonsensical love as the poets rant of. 
When we were married, we made a trip to the Hague, where she 
bought some flannel—I wear the waistcoats still,—and love never drove 
us farther. 

‘ As for poetry, I do not object to verses if people choose to stick up 
their syllables in a certain order ; but confine themselves strictly to 
truth, “ The clock strikes eight, the milkman’s late,” is not objectionable, 
if really and truly it be not a quarter after seven. 

‘ And then the moral of all plays and novels: virtue rewarded! For 
instance, there is Lucas, our man-of-all-work in the storehouse; he 
was at any rate a virtuous man, Not a single bean was ever lost : he 
was a steady church-goer, and never drank a drop too much. When 
my father-in-law was in the country, he had the keys of the house and 
the office and everything. Once the bank paid him seventeen florins 
more than they ought to have done, and he brought them the money 
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back. Now he is old and gouty, and must give up work., He has not 
saved a tartaing, for our expenses are heavy, and we have much to do, 
and want younger and stronger men. Now, say I, this Lucas is a 
virtuous man :—and pray, what is his reward? I have never seen a 
prince appear to give him a handful of diamonds, nor a fairy to cut his 
bread and butter. He is poor and remains poor, and that is just as it 
should be. . . . Where would be his real virtue if he had been sure of 
reward, and could have led an easy life in his old age? In that 
case all the men we employ would be virtuous, and everybody else 
besides, which was clearly never intended, or what would be the 
use of rewards in another and a better world ?’ 


This Mr. Stubbles forms the contrast to the hero of the work, 
Multatuli himself. The two have been school-fellows, and the 
broker meets his old friend in the streets, in a shabby dress and 
in dejected spirits, and the worldly wise man gets rid of the 
worldly silly one very soon. He feels his ‘ respectability’ en- 
dangered by the seedy looks of his former school friend, and 
shakes him off, rather roughly. A few days after, however, he 
receives a note, together with a bulky parcel of papers, from the 
poor man, who, having no other connexions left, invokes his 
influential friend’s assistance in finding a publisher for what he 
has written at diverse periods. 

The puzzled broker finds a great deal about ‘coffee’ in the 
papers, mixed up with a quantity of what he calls ‘trash,’ and 
‘sentimental rubbish,’ and at length makes up his mind, with 
the help of one of his clerks, to publish a book, in which com- 
pensation will be found for his poor friend’s rubbish in his own 
profound speculations, 

Multatuli’s tale is thus a romantic-historical version of his 
own doings in Java, interspersed with the most curious episo- 
dical reflections of Mr. Stubbles, and of course the question of 
Colonial Government forms the pith of the work. 

Let us now see what Multatuli says of the position of the 
Javanese in respect to the mother-country, whilst we beg to 
remind the reader that his opinions-are those of the ultra- 
liberal party, highly coloured by his very lively fancy :— 

‘The Javanese is a Dutch subject. The King of the Netherlands 
is his king. The descendants of his former princes and lords are 
Dutch officials ; they are appointed, removed, promoted, or disgraced by 
the Governor-General, who reigns in the King’s name. The criminal 
is tried and sentenced by laws promulgated at the Hague. The taxes 
paid by the Javanese flow into the Dutch treasury.’ 

Now, these assertions must be taken cum grano salis, of course, 
as the reader will understand on referring to what is stated in 
the beginning of this paper about the personal knowledge 
possessed by the native of his European conquerors :—- 
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‘The Governor-General is assisted by a Council, which, however, 
has no decisive influence on his resolutions. At Batavia the different 
branches of the administration are confided to the directors of depart- 
ments, forming the link between the Governor-General and the Resi- 
dents in the provinces. But in all political matters the Residents 
correspond directly with the Governor-General himself. 

‘The title of Resident dates from the time when the Netherlands 
were only the liege lords and indirect masters of the country, and 
their government was represented by these agents at the Courts of the 
several reigning princes. These princes are now no longer in exist- 
ence ; the Residents are provincial governors, prefects. Their sphere 
of action has altered; only their title has remained unchanged. The 
Resident is the real representative of the Dutch Government in the 
eyes of the native. The people know nothing of the Governor-General, 
nor of his councillors, nor of the directors at Batavia; they only know 
the Resident and his inferior officers. The residencies, some of them 
contain nearly a million inhabitants, are divided into three or four parts, 
or regencies, governed by an Assistant-Resident. Under his tutelage 
we find Comptrollers, Inspectors, and a number of other officials, for 
the collection of the taxes, ete. 

‘A native of high rank, the Regent is the next in authority to the 
Assistant-Resident. It was good policy to employ their feudal authority 
in the support of the foreign government, and by turning them into paid 
officers of the crown, a sort of hierarchy was established, at the head 
of which stands the Dutch Government itself.’ 


Multatuli goes on to compare this state of affairs, not inaptly, 
to the feudal system of the middle ages in Europe, as even the 
hereditary right to the office of Regent is tacitly acknowledged 
by the Dutch Government. 

The position of the Assistant-Resident with regard to the 
Regent is one of great delicacy. The European is the responsible 
party; he has his ‘instructions, and must act up to them. 
Nevertheless the Regent is, in the eyes of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, a much more important personage. The Assistant-Re- 
sident can be ‘shelved,’ or otherwise disposed of, on the slightest 
emergency. The Regent cannot be got rid of so readily. Any 
slight put on him, any punishment or degradation inflicted 
on this eminent personage, is very likely to rouse the indigna- 
tion of the whole population, and to incite them to open rebel- 
lion. 

The Assistant-Resident must therefore unite great firmness of 
purpose with no less suavity of form, and is officially ordered 
-—-we give the letter of his instructions—‘to treat the native 
officer placed at his side like a younger brother.’ 

For the above-stated reasons, it is evident that the elder 
brother is very often exposed to be kicked out, if the younger 
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one should complain of him. And besides this virtual supe- 
riority in influence, the native has the advantage over the Euro- 
pean officer in respect to wealth. 

The European is barely paid enough to maintain his rank ; 
his object is to save as much as possibly can be scraped 
together in order to get home again, or, at any rate, to obtain 
some higher and more profitable appointment; whilst the 
native prince generally spends his income, and all he can lay 
hands on, in the most extravagant manner. It is by no means 
a rare case to find one of these potentates, in the enjoyment of 
some twenty or thirty thousand pounds a year, in very great 
pecuniary difficulties, caused by inordinate love of display, exces- 
sive negligence in all matters of business, and by the reckless 
way in which he allows himself to be plundered by European 
adventurers of every description. 

The incomes of the native princes are chiefly derived from four 
sources :—Their Government monthly pay ; a fixed sum granted 
by the Dutch as an indemnity for some of the rights and 
claims ceded to the European Government; a certain extra 
remuneration, dependent on the quantity of sugar, coffee, etc., 
cultivated in their province; and lastly, their arbitrary disposal 
over the labour and property of their subjects. 

We have mentioned the way in which the Regent forces the 
population to work for the European’s profit ; we have still to 
elucidate the manner in which he considers himself the pro- 
prietor of everything possessed by the peasant. According to 
the almost universal idea in Eastern Asia, the subject, and all 
he holds, is the lawful property of his sovereign ; and the Java- 
nese of the inferior classes never ventures to doubt or dispute 
these rights of his feudal lord. It would, too, in his own eyes, 
be wanting in respect on his part, if he ever entered the 
prince’s palace without some present or tribute to the great 
man. It is likewise customary for the prince’s neighbours to 
keep in order the grounds near his dwelling, and this is volun- 
tarily done, and only considered a fitting mark of their good- 
will. But, at the same time, the population of whole villages 
is often ordered out by the Regent to cultivate lands of his own, 
lying at some distance from the peasant’s home ; and whilst the 
poor wretches are working for their prince, their own rice-fields 
are left uncared for. 

It is the duty of the Assistant-Resident to remedy such 
abuses ; he is even enjoined to do so by his instructions; but, 
besides the difficulties already alluded to, there are others 
almost insurmountable. If, for instance, the Government be 
from time to time inclined, in some very flagrant cases, to sup- 
port the Resident and to punish the Regent, the European will 
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generally find himself without the means of bringing witnesses 
to support his accusations. The native neither will nor dares 
side openly with the foreigner against his native prince. He 
will whisper his complaints boldly enough in the Resident’s ear, 
but in public deny with equal boldness ever having been ill- 
treated by the Regent. 

Max Havelaar, the hero of the book, in whom Multatuli has 
depicted his own character, has, at the beginning of the work, 
just been appointed Assistant-Resident of Lebak, and has to 
deal, besides all the difficulties we have mentioned, with 
others of no less importance which will be gradually deve- 
loped. 


‘ Havelaar was thirty-five years of age. He was slender and active, 

. sharp as a file and tender as a girl, always himsclf the first 
to feel the wound inflicted by his bitter words, and a greater sufferer 
than the person attacked. He was quick of apprehension,—seized 
the highest or most complicated questions at first sight; amused 
himself with the solution of the most intricate problems, and was 
very often incapable of comprehending the simplest matters, which 
a child could have explained to him. Love of truth and justice 
caused him often to neglect his more immediate duties, in order to 
remedy some more remote evil, to which he was probably attracted by 
the greater effort requisite for accomplishing his purpose. ... A 
second Don Quixote, he often wasted his courage on a windmill. Hi 
ambition was not to be satisfied, and he considered all social distine- 
tions little better than trifles, whilst he loved a quiet and peaceful home. 
He was a poet, whose lively fancy created and peopled worlds. He 
could dream away hours, and return to the most prosy details of busi- 
ness with equal facility. . . . He was modest and kind to those who 
acknowledged his intellectual superiority, but intolerant of opposition 
to it... . . Though timid and awkward towards those who did not 
seem to understand him, he grew eloquent as soon as he met with 
encouragement. He was honest, even to magnanimity, but would 
leave hundreds unpaid in order to give away thousands.’ 


These, in a more concise form than that adopted by the 
writer, are some of the more salient traits of his hero’s char- 
acter, to whom (in contradistinction) is opposed his superior 
officer, the Resident, the formalist, the man who places a full- 
stop after every word he uses; so slow in his utterance and 
his thoughts, that both seem always followed by a herd of strag- 
glers, long after the subject in discussion has been exhausted. 
‘People who knew him called him “Slimy,”’ says Multatuli, ‘and 
that was his chief characteristic ;’ and such is the name given in 
the book to Havelaar’s well-known superior officer. 

Max Havelaar himself, accompanied by his wife and child,— 
beautifully drawn pictures,—astonishes the Comptroller and all 
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his inferiors by his perfect acquaintance with the state of the 
country he is called on to govern and by his eccentric ideas 
of improving the position of the native; and is soon looked 
upon half as a madman, half as a fool, by the officials who have 
for a long series of years been accustomed to ‘red-tape’ in all 
its varieties, and are terrified by the revolutionary system their 
new chief seems inclined to introduce. At the same time he 
is accused of irreligion, because he opposes the missionaries, 
and asserts that civilisation must precede conversion, as the 
mere Christian in name among the natives is not a whit 
better than the infidel. His manner of reasoning on all sorts 
of subjects, too, discomfits friend and foe, whilst his official 
reports, in which no veil is thrown over existing grievances and 
evils, only annoy his superiors. And no w onder, if the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which these documents are pre- 
pared and ‘ got up’ be not greatly exaggerated :— 


‘It is in general disagreeable to be the bearer of evil tidings, and 
their communicator seems always responsible for some part of the 
unfavourable impression produced. . . . The Indian Government 
likes writing home to the effect that everything is prospering. The 
Residents like to write in the same strain to the Government. The 
Assistant-Residents, who scarcely ever receive any but favourable 
reports from the Comptrollers, dislike sending, on their own account, 
bad news to the Residents. Hence, in all official correspondence, we 
find an artificial optimism, not only violating truth, but directly in 
contradiction with the convictions of these optimists themselves when 
expressed by word of mouth, and even with the statistics and figures 
accompanying their reports. Examples of this sort might be adduced, 
which, were the case not so very serious, would raise a laugh at the 
expense of the writers. . . . I shall confine myself to one instance. 

. . The annual report of a certain residency is now in my hands. 
The Resident is greatly pleased with the commercial prosperity of the 
country, and asserts everything to be progressing favourably. A 
little farther on, speaking of the insufficient means at his disposal to 
restrain the smuggling propensities of the natives, but at the same 
time wishing to prevent the Government being unfavourably impressed 
by the idea of the losses inflicted on the treasury by the smugglers, he 
says :—“ These are but very trifling, indeed; scarcely any smuggling 
goes on in this residency, where there is very little trade, as none of 
the people risk their capital in commercial undertakings. fi 

‘ Another of these reports began literally :—“ Last year the tran- 
quillity in this residency remained tranquil. . 

‘ When the population has not increased, this is ascribed to faults in 
the last census; when the taxes are not more productive, this cir- 
cumstance must be attributed to the necessity of low taxation in 
order to encourage field-labour, which will eventually—that is to say, 
after the Resident's retiring from office, —be sure to produce millions. . 
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Disaffection and‘ revolt, when they cannot be passed over in silence, 
are only the work of a few malcontents,—rendered harmless in future, 
—as universal satisfaction with the Government is everywhere ob- 
servable; and when the population has been thinned by famine. this 
sad misfortune is, of course, the result of crops failing, of drought, or 
too heavy rains,—of everything but ill-management. 

‘In one word, the official reports of the Government officers, and 
those based upon them sent home, are for the greater and more im- 
portant part falsehoods,’ 


This very serious accusation was one of the subjects which 
naturally gave rise to violent discussions both in Holland and 
India. The picture, though highly coloured, was found, in its 
outline, to contain no violation of the truth. 

Max Havelaar goes on :— 


‘Every Resident sends in a monthly report of the rice imported or 
exported in his districts. The tables state how much of this rice is 
grown in Java itself, or comes from other parts. On comparing the 
quautity of rice, according to these accounts, transported from resi- 
dencies in Java to residencies on the same island, it will be found 
that it greatly exceeds (by some thousand pikols) the quantity of rice, 
according to these same tables, ever received in the residencies on 
Java from residencies on that island. 

‘ Without speaking of the blindness of a Government receiving and 
publishing such reports, we will proeeed to show what is their ten- 
dency. 

‘European and native officials are paid a certain percentage on 
products raised for the European marts; and the cultivation of rice 
was consequently so much neglected, that in many parts a famine 
ensued, which could not be officially concealed. . . . Orders were 
given to prevent the like disasters in future, and the above-mentioned 
reports were intended to keep the Government aw fait, by a compari- 
son between the exports and imports of the different residences. 
Exportation naturally represented plenty; importation, want. We 
repeat—the tables we allude to only refer to rice grown on the island, 
and their figures state, that all the residencies together export more 
rice than all the residencies together import; ... in other words, 
there is more home-raised rice in Java than is grown on the island.’ 


This is but one of the many examples adduced of the gift 
possessed by the Indian Government, of looking on the bright 
side of things and ignoring the dark one. 

Now M. Douwes ‘Dekker, or Max Havelaar, or Multatuli, set 
vigorously to work to oppose this system. No one can doubt 
for one moment, either his really good intentions, or his very 
imprudent way of acting, from the very beginning. Multatuli, 
after sowing his wild “oats at the University of Leyden, 
set out for India. He married a lady of rank, but, like him- 
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self, without fortune; ran into debt, was continually ‘in hot 
water, first with an old general, represented as a tyrant and a 
bully of the worst description, on the west coast of Sumatra, 
got into fresh difficulties about irregularities in his accounts at 
Natal (Sumatra), wrote squibs on his superiors, fought duels 
without end, and soon made a reputation as a dangerous, clever, 
dare-devil sort of personage, who, under proper guidance, might 
have turned out a first-rate man; but, exposed as he was to 
temptations of all sorts, and consorting chiefly with his inferiors 
in mind and talent, was rather feared as a dangerous character 
than respected for ‘the genius he certainly had shown. He 
found his Assistant-R esidency i in asad state. His predecessor 
had spoken, but not written, officially to the Resident (for the 
reasons above stated) about many grievances against the Regent ; 
they had been ignored, as usual—or ‘ smoothed over, 

An oral complaint of some act of oppression was at best fol- 
lowed by a lengthy conversation with the native prince, who 
always denied everything, and asked for ‘ proofs.’ The plaintiffs 
were summoned, and, kneeling at the prince’s feet, implored 
his mercy. ‘No, their buffalo had not been stolen ; they felt 
quite sure the prince intended to pay at least double the price.’ 
‘No, they had not been forced away from their own fields, in 
order to work for nothing at all on the Regent’s lands; he 
intended to pay them high wages; of that they were firmly 
convinced.’ ‘They had been certainly out of their wits, 
when they had stated to the contrary; and begged now to be 
forgiven their heinous offence’ And the Resident, who 
knew but too well the real state of the case, was saved the 
trouble of complaining of the Regent to the higher authori- 
ties. Next day, perhaps, the same complaints were renewed, — 
and with the same result. Grievous punishment, however, 
awaited in many instances the ‘rebels.’ Many fled to other 
districts ; others were found strangely murdered. But redress 
for the victims of this abominable system there was none. 

Max Havelaar went seriously to work to reform these griev- 
ances. In his novel he inserts an official letter of his own to 
the Comptroller serving under his orders, in which he desires 
him to conceal nothing in his correspondence, to give utterance 
to the truth and nothing but the truth, and to give up boldly 
and at once the system of prevarication and subterfuge which 
had been the cause of so many calamities. 

In so far, Max Havelaar acted as a brave and honourable 
man; but at the same time he committed grievous errors. He 
could neither give up his custom of laughing at his superior, nor 
of, in our opinion, confounding persons w vith systems. Aged 
and respectable men, who had grown grey in the service, and 
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distinguished themselves in many ways, were represented, not 
as what they in fact were, the instruments of a Government work- 
ing by a vicious system, but as vicious in themselves, fools and 
idiots, to be scoffed at and ridiculed by all who were blessed 
with a little common sense. His book is full of portraits, or 
caricatures of well-known personages in the Dutch East Indian 
islands; and the piquancy of his details, naturally deprived of 
some part of their interest for those unacquainted with the char- 
acters introduced,—enhanced their value for the Dutch reader. 

Another grave fault of the author's is, that whilst drawing 
the European in the blackest colours, he idealizes the native 
to an extent that would literally be incredible, were it not that 
Max Havelaar, amongst his other talents, possesses the poet’s 
gift of a lively fancy in no common degree. 

The fact, however, is that the Javanese, like most Asiatics, 
is in no respect the equal of the European, and it may be fairly 
doubted if he ever will become so. But this does not seem to 
be acknowledged by Max Havelaar. His pictures of the native 
peasant are drawn with inimitable talent, regarded as works of 
fiction, as poetical sketches, in the style of Chateaubriand’s 
Atala, and Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom ; but in point of 
fact, they will not stand the test of serious inquiry, and carry 
their own condemnation with them very plainly for the serious 
reasoner. Himself democratically inclined, Max Havelaar re- 
presents the native of the humbler ranks as the most innocent 
and virtuous of human beings, a fit subject for an idyll, the 
victim of his oppressors—Europeans and Indian princes,—and 
only waiting to be emancipated from his thralls in order to 
rise to the rank of the sublimest of human beings. 

The seventeenth chapter of his book offers one of the most 
striking proofs of his way of writing; it is perhaps the most 
popular part of the whole work, and, as a work of art, a prose 
poem unequalled by anything of the description ever written in 
Holland. It contains the story of Saidjah, and we give it with- 
out hesitation, as an excellent specimen of the author’s style and 
manner, with some few abridgments, in order not to occupy 
more space than. we can here lay claim to :— 

‘ Saidjah’s father had a buffalo, with which he ploughed his fields. 
When the buffalo was taken from him by the chief of the district of 
P—k—ng, he grew sick at heart, and not a word passed his lips for 
many days. For ploughing-time was drawing near, and it was to be 
feared if the Sawah were not soon ploughed, sowing-time would pass 
away, and there would be no rice to be garnered up in his house. . . . 

‘ Saidjah’s father grew sadder and sadder. His wife would have no 
rice, nor Saidjah himself, who was still a child, nor his little brothers 
and sisters. And complaints would be made of him to the Assistant- 
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Resident for not paying his taxes, and he would be liable to punish- 
ment. But Saidjah’s father took a kris (a sword) that he had in- 
herited from his fathers, and there were silver bands round the sheath 
and at its extremity, and he sold it to a Chinese for two-and-twenty 
florins, and bought himself another buffalo. 

‘Saidjah, then about seven years of age, had soon made friends 
with the new buffalo. I say expressly “‘ made friends,” for it is indeed 
touching to see how greatly attached the buffalo grows to the child 
that takes care of him. The big and heavy brute bends his strong 
neck, to the right or the left, up and down, at the slightest finger- 
touch of the child he knows and understands, and that grows up with 
_ Ser 

‘Adjoining to Saidjah’s field were the lands of Adinda’s father 
(the little girl who was destined to become Saidjah’s wife), and when 
Adinda’s little brothers met Saidjah on the limits of their grounds, the 
children chatted with each other, and boasted of the good qualities of 
their buffaloes. But, I believe, Saidjah’s was the best, because he was 
most kindly treated ; the buffalo is very sensible to kind treatment. 

‘Saidjah was nine, and Adinda six, when the second buffalo was 
carried off by the chief of the district of P—k—ng. Saidjah’s father, 
who was very poor, sold to a Chinese two silver Klamboe-hooks, in- 
herited from his wife’s parents, and bought another buffalo for eighteen 
florins. 

‘Little Saidjah was very sad, for he had heard from Adinda’s 
brothers that his buffalo had been driven to the chief town of the 
district, and he was afraid it had been slaughtered, like all the other 
cattle taken away from the peasants. 

‘And Saidjah wept long and in silence, and refused his meals, and 
grieved for his buffalo, for Saidjah was but a child. 

‘ But soon the new buffalo, though not so beautiful as the one that 
had been killed, gained the boy’s love, . . . and one day saved his 
life, by boldly attacking and ripping up a tiger’s belly that lay in wait 
for Saidjah. 

‘And when this buffalo was driven off and butchered—my tale is 
monotonous, gentle reader,—Saidjah was twelve, and Adinda wove her 
own sarongs in dark colours, for she had seen Saidjah grieve, . . . 
but his mother had grieved more sorely than he, for the buffalo had 
saved her child’s life, and had surely understood by her tears, when 
he was led away to be slaughtered, that she was guiltless of his death. 

‘Then Saidjah’s father fied the country, for he could neither pay 
his taxes, nor find anything to sell for which to purchase a new 
buffalo. . . . Saidjah’s mother died of distress, and Saidjah’s father 
was laid hold of by the police for leaving his home without a passport, 
and he was severely beaten and shut up in prison, and treated as a 
madman, probably not without reason. But he soon got free again— 
by dying. 

‘What became of Saidjah’s brothers and sisters I never learnt. 
The house they had inhabited remained for some time empty, and 
then tumbled to pieces, for it was only built of cane, and thatched 
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with long grass. A little heap of dust and rubbish served to mark 
the spot of so much suffering. There are a great many of the like 
landmarks in Lebak.’ 

Saidjah, the author goes on to relate, was fifteen at the time 
of his father’s death, and set forth to seek his fortune. He 
takes leave of his promised bride, and promises to return at the 
expiration of three times twelve months exactly. The lovers ar> 
to meet under a large tree on the borders of the forest. He bears 
a flower in his hand as a pledge of her love and constancy, and 
leaves her a strip of the blue kerchief bound round his own 
head. On his way to Batavia, Saidjah’s thoughts are duly 
registered by the author, who, breaking into verse, gives a 
beautiful poem, but of a romantic, sentimental character we 
hardly can imagine to be really descriptive of the feelings of 
a Javanese peasant. 

The last lines refer to the wanderer’s return, unknown and 
dying :— 

‘If I die at Badoer, they will bury me outside the village,’ says 
he, ‘to the east, where the hill rises and the long grass grows, and 
Adinda will sometimes pass there, and the skirt of her sarong will 
rustle gently among the leaves, and I shall hear her.’ 


Such is the tone of the whole poem, which we should charac- 
terize rather as German than Javanese. 

Saidjah reaches the capital of Dutch India, serves three 
years, faithfully,a kind master, saves his wages, and, true to his 
word, starts on his return home in due time. On reaching the 
place of meeting at the appointed hour, Saidjah breaks out 
again into song, this iime anticipating the bliss awaiting him 
in his mistress’s love and constancy,—another very beautiful 
poem, but liable to the same objection as the former one. 

He is doomed to a cruel disappointment. After waiting in 
vain for the girl’s appearance, he hastens to the village to seek 
her. Her father’s house is in ruins. It is the old story, the 
monotonous tale of the buffalo retold, and the whole family 
have fled. The despairing lover succeeds in learning Adinda 
has remained faithful to him, and traces the family to the south 
coast of Sumatra, where they have joined the rebels against the 
Dutch Government. We give the conclusion of the sad tale 
in the author’s own words :— 


‘One day the rebels had suffered a new defeat, and Saidjah re- 
mained wandering about amongst the ruins of a village just mastered 
by the Dutch troops, and set fire to by them. He knew that the 
band, then and there destroyed, had consisted chiefly of people from his 
own home. He stalked like a ghost from one burning house to another, 
and found the body of Adinda’s father, with a bayonet wound in the 
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breast. Near him lay Adinda’s three murdered brothers, youths, chil- 
dren, and a little to one side he discovered Adinda’s body—uncovered 
and horribly mutilated. There was a strip of blue cotton pressed into 
the gaping wound on her bosom, which had ended her sufferings. 

‘And Saidjah rushed on some soldiers who were driving the last 
remaining rebels at the point of the bayonet into the flames; he seized 
the threatening blades in his arms, cast himself on their points, and 
held back the soldiers with a last effort, till the hilts of their weapons 
struck against his breast. 

‘A short time after there were great rejoicings in Batavia at the 
new victory, which had added so many laurels to those already reaped 
by the Dutch-Indian army, The Governor-General wrote home that 
tranquillity was restored in the Lampongs, and the King of the Nether- 
lands, advised by his Ministers, rewarded as usual the heroism of 
his soldiers by the distribution of a number of crosses. And most 
likely thanks were rendered to Heaven by the pious, in churches and 
meeting-houses, that “the Lord of Hosts”’ had sided again with the 
banners of the Netherlands.’ 


Now this style of writing, though perhaps admissible in 
fiction, is gravely reprehensible in all serious controversy. 
The poetical fiction, by which the victim of oppression is always 
virtuous and innocent, is equally false as the theory that the 
instruments by which a vicious system is worked must neces- 


sarily be wicked and cruel. 

The contrary is often the case, and it is a well-known fact 
that the Dutch soldier, exposed to innumerable hardships in 
the tropic clime, is patient, well-behaved, and by no means un- 
worthy the well-earned rewards not too liberally conferred by 
the home Government. 

That facts of the description on which Max Havelaar’s fiction 
is founded may have occurred, no one would venture to deny. 
By generalizing isolated cases, and by exaggeration in a really 
sound and worthy cause, Max Havelaar in some measure 
defeated his own purpose. Instead of a calmly written, business- 
like book on the subject he has taken to heart, M. Douwes 
Dekker, doubtless ‘shelved’ in a very off-hand and even un- 
merited manner by the Indian authorities, produced a sensa- 
tional romance, in which he treated the subject of Indian reform 
in the manner sketched by us in this paper, and whilst acquir- 
ing numerous admirers of his novel, and rousing public atten- 
tion to the matter, of course excited a storm of indignation in 
the bosom of the Conservative party, and of those whose friends 
and relations were so cruelly derided by the gifted author. The 
end of the work is the greatest mistake he made :— 


‘ This book,’ cries he, ‘is but an introductory chapter. . . . I shall 
augment my strength and sharpeu my weapons with the growing need. 
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Please God that this may be spared me! ... No, it will not be 
needful! For to you do I dedicate my book, to you, William m1., 
King, Grand-Duke, Prince, . . . more than Prince, Grand-Duke, and 
King, . . . Emperor of the fair empire of Insulinda, that is wound 
about the equator like an emerald girdle! . . . Of you I demand, 
trustfully, if it be your imperial will, 


that Havelaar’s words be trampled under foot by Slijmerings and 
Droogstopples ? * 

and that yonder more than thirty millions of your subjects be mal- 
treated and beggared in your name ?’ 


It is but natural that such an appeal to the Crown in a con- 
stitutional State, and in the form selected by M. Douwes 
Dekker, should meet with no response. 

But a sensation was made the like of which had never been 
witnessed before, and high and low talked for some time of 
scarcely anything but Max Havelaar. The Colonial question 
came en evidence again; the Conservative party got frightened, 
and odd stories were circulated as to attempts made to bribe 
the writer to keep silence in future. His public and private 
life were freely discussed, and he himself grew more and more 
indignant, and obstinately refused to accept the reputation as a 
gifted novelist, which he only claimed as an Indian reformer. 

Within a few weeks the first edition of his work was ex- 
hausted, and a second one, though loudly called for, never 
appeared. The story of its suppression is a sad one, told in 
very few words. M. Dekker had, it seems, disposed of the 
copyright of his book to a gentleman of high reputation in 
the country, himself a gifted author, who found a publisher for 
the then unknown writer. But the offence given by the personal 
attacks contained in it, and the sensation it had made, caused 
the owner of the manuscript to refuse allowing a second edition, 
and a court of law ruled in his favour. 

Meanwhile M. Douwes Dekker continued his eccentric but 
talented writings. Multatuli’s Ideas and a crowd of short 
but pithy pamphlets followed, until, by degrees, the fertile vein 
seemed to be exhausted, and some time passed without any sign 
being made by the man whose genius had seemed to promise 
so much. But a few weeks ago, he again issued a pamphlet 
in his old clever but eccentric style, though on a subject 
entirely irrelevant to our present purpose. 

Has the Indian question progressed in all these years? We 
fear but very, very little. A short-lived Conservative Ministry 
was succeeded by a Liberal Cabinet. M. Thorbecke, the Minister 


1 The reader will remember that Slijmcring is the nickname, the ‘Slimy 
one,’ of Havelaar’s chief, the Resident, and that Droogstoppel is the Mr. 
Stubbles referred to in our paper. 
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of whom Lord Palmerston is said to have affirmed ‘he is too 
great a man for so small a country,’ was virtually Premier—the 
title itself is unknown in Holland—and at his side M. Fransen 
van der Putte was the Liberal Minister for Colonial affairs, of 
whom great things were expected, and perhaps not without 
cause, as long as he was supported by the: Premier. But the 
Conservative party, weak in numbers and weaker in their cause, 
were strengthened by dissensions spreading among the Liberals. 

Thorbecke was called a tyrant, and unable to bear with an 
equal; the fact was, his equals in rank, but his inferiors in 
capacity and statesmanship, could not endure a master-spirit at 
their side, and forcing M. Thorbecke to resign, M. van der Putte 
became Premier of the new Cabinet. As all had foreseen, it was 
but a short-lived one. The Colonial Budget met with so much 
opposition that the new Minister, with his colleagues, retired 
from office, and the Liberals, weakened and divided among 
themselves, were turned out by the Conservative party now 
holding the reins of government. The Colonial portfolio passed 
into the hands of M. P. Myer, an ultra-Conservative; the partial 
reforms already proposed or introduced were threatened with 
annihilation, and for the moment the state of affairs in India 
seemed so hopeless to the Liberals, that though they were at 
variance on all other points, they were ready to unite against 
their common adversaries in colonial policy. A report, tov, was 
widely spread that M. Myer had only accepted the portfolio 
temporarily in order to get a provisional budget passed by the 
Chamber, and that as soon as he had succeeded in doing so he 
was to be rewarded by the Governor-Generalship of the Colonies. 
This was most positively denied by himself and his friends, not 
only in private circles, but even in the Chambers, and as the 
Liberal party was, at the moment, utterly disorganized, and the 
new Minister’s tone was conciliatory, hinting at concessions, and 
even giving promises to that effect, his first measures met with 
little or no opposition. Not a week after carrying them he was 
gazetted as Governor-General, and sailed as soon as he possibly 
could for India, leaving his portfolio in the hands of the present 
Minister, M. Trahraney. The indignation of the Chamber, and 
of the public in general, needs no description. One of the Con- 
servative members, M. Keuchenius, an eloquent speaker, boldly 
attacked the whole Cabinet, and a vote of non-confidence in the 
Ministry was passed. 

The Conservatives, but a few weeks in power, seemed on the 
point of being thrown out again. But they were not inclined 
tu give up the fight so easily. Acting on the principle of auz 
grands maux les grands remédes, they actually dissolved the 
Second Chamber, declaring the vote of blame thrown on M. 
Myer’s appointment to be a breach of the Royal prerogative, 
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which gives the Crown the right of appointing all officials. 
The King himself was thus rendered responsible for the act and 
deed of the Cabinet, and for the countersign of his own Colonial 
Minister. We refrain from all comment on these circumstances, 
only sketched by us in so far as they serve to elucidate the 
subject of this paper. The next measure taken by the Minister 
was still more extraordinary in a Constitutional State. Elec- 
tions in Holland are not in the least like what they are in 
Britain. Generally at least one-third of the total number of 
electors of the lower class of people remain quietly at home. 
They know very little about politics, and take no share in them. 

Among the higher classes so much disgust was felt at what 
had been done by the Ministers, that it was necessary for 
them to take extraordinary measures in order to assure the 
return of a Conservative majority at the approaching elections 
for the new Chamber. No better plan could be devised than 
the issuing of a Royal proclamation, summoning the electors to 
appear at the poll, and to return members who would insure 
the existence of a Cabinet, and not endanger the public welfare 
by constant changes of Ministry. This was interpreted to the 
ignorant voters as an expression of the King’s personal wish to 
retain his present advisers ; the theme was duly wrought out 
by the Conservative papers, the leading men of the Liberal 
party were branded as rebels and traitors, as the most dangerous 
enemies to their King and country, and the result was that a 
great many of them were not re-elected, whilst a small majority 
was obtained for the present Ministers—still hulding their 
ground rather owing to the continued dissensions among the 
Liberals than to the strength of their own party. Proofs of this 
fact are not wanting. A revision of the educational law on 
primary instruction is impatiently desired by the ultra-Conser- 
vative and orthodox party. It was only by positively refusing 
to grant it that the whole Cabinet, supported on this question 
by the Liberals, was enabled to hold its ground in the Chamber. 
In like manner the Colonial Minister has been obliged to make 
so many concessions to the Liberals, that, but a few weeks ago, 
his budget passed through the Chamber by their support, whilst 
the leading men of the party who brought him into power 
voted against it. At the present moment there is thus a split 
in the Cabinet, of which the result must be either the retire- 
ment of M. Trahraney in favour of a rigorously Conservative 
Minister, or the fall of the whole Ministry, brought about by the 
Liberals. Either way it seems likely that the Colonial questions 
will come to an issue, and that at least the temporary triumph 
of one or other of the two Colonial systems, of which we have 
now to recapitulate and elucidate the chief points as briefly as 
possible, will be insured. 
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The Conservatives advocate ‘forced labour’ and the mainten- 
ance of the rights of the native princes to claim certain services 
for their own advantage from the peasant. They insist, too, on 
upholding the old system of ‘ Government cultures,’—the yearly 
cultivation of certain products of the soil, in certain quantities, 
at such places as the Government shall please to determine. 

The Liberals demand ‘free labour,’ a fixed rate of taxation, 
the undisputed possession of the soil for the free native, who is 
to be exempted from the personal services claimed by his prince, 
and grants of the large tracts of land still lying uncultivated to 
private individuals, with a guarantee that no Government inter- 
ference shall impede the settlers’ efforts for the encouragement 
of free labour. This was the system favoured so many years 
ago by Sir Stamford Raffles, and imperfectly understood and 
partially followed by some of the more liberally inclined Dutch 
Ministers in later times. The property of the soil was granted 
to the Dessas, or townships, as they may be termed, instead of 
being given to the individual, and the consequence was that 
the peasant remained as dependent as ever on the great man of 
the place, instead of being raised to the dignity of a freeholder, 
as had been intended. 

On the other hand, the system of Government cultures, as we 
have said, is still in vigour, so that, in point of fact, two theories, 
entirely adverse in their tendencies, have for a long course of 
years been militating against each other in Java, till a state of 
affairs has been brought about for which it will not be easy to 
find a remedy. Other difficulties, too, of a more serious charac- 
ter, occur in the government of the Dutch colonies. Not more 
than, in round numbers, 25,000 Europeans, a great many of 
whom are not Dutch subjects, reside on the island of Java, and 
have, with perhaps scarcely 20,000 troops, to overawe or coerce 
a native population of more than thirteen millions of souls. 
This comparative scarcity of European settlers is attributable 
to several reasons. Formerly, the Dutch Government was ex- 
cessively and unreasonably jealous and suspicious even of its 
own subjects,—perhaps more so than of foreigners,—and great 
difficulties were laid in the way of those who wished to estab- 
lish themselves at Java. The most arbitrary powers were 
granted to the Residents, and very few capitalists ventured to 
settle in a district whence they themselves might be banished, 
or their business completely ruined, by even any inferior Govern- 
ment official who chose to take offence at anything said or done 
against his pleasure. In those days the island was considered 
a real gold mine for the friends of the Government. Needy 
adventurers blessed with ‘ good connexions,’ officials fit for little 
or nothing at home, but men of good birth, the prodigal son, 
the widow’s offspring, were all sent out to India by their kind 
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friends, who provided them with well-salaried situations, and 
ample opportunities of making a fortune,—and at that time, 
the lapse of a few years sufficed for that purpose, and the 
wealthy man came home, and saw his place in India refilled by 
one as needy as he himself had been, and equally desirous of 
filling his purse and getting back to Europe as soon as possible. 

But little encouragement was thus given to commercial or 
other undertakings, only in the hands of the Government. The 
favoured few got the good things to be had, and kept them 
very carefully in their own hands; and though this evil policy 
has been entirely given up, its results are still felt in the pre- 
sent generation. Mayhap the reader will say: ‘ Tout comme 
chez nous.’ 

Now-a-days, any Dutchman (or, in fact, any European) who 
goes out to Java with a good constitution, clear brain, and due 
amount of energy, is sure to prosper in course of time. He is 
not likely to make a fortune in two, but pretty safe to secure a 
competency in ten, years; and to grow a millionnaire if he will 
only remain where he is, and take what is offered him. But, 
somehow or other, few people remain in Java longer than they 
absolutely must, in order to secure the means of living at home 
in comfort. The climate is in most parts of the country ener- 
vating ; there is a dearth of intellectual food, and an excess of 
dainty dishes; children must be sent to Europe for education ; 
liver-complaints and longing for home increase day by day; and 
thus, though every facility be now granted to the Dutch emi- 
grant, the number of residents on the island is but increasing 
at a slow ratio. Latterly, measures have been framed to im- 
prove the schools, to offer many inducements, formerly wanting, 
to every one who will remain a resident,—but with little result, as 
was to be expected from half-measures in which the settler finds 
but few guarantees for his permanent advantage and security. 

The Indian army, which has nothing at all in common 
with the home service, is composed of elements but little 
adapted to promote the moral supremacy of the European, 
though its ranks contain a brave and hardy set of soldiers, 
who rendered invaluable services to the Government. The offi- 
cers may be divided into two distinct classes: those brought 
up with the cadets for the home service at the military col- 
lege of Breda, entirely at the Government expense, in every 
respect well-educated young men; and those promoted from 
the ranks, selected from among the men who are sent out to 
India as privates, or exchange, as commissioned, or even non- 
commissioned officers, from the home into the colonial army. 
The greater part of the rank and file of the European soldiers 
who enlist in Holland for India belong to the very worst set 
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imaginable of the natives, to whom are added in great numbers 
the outcasts of all nations, who can find no other means of 
escaping disgrace or starvation. The Dutch student, ruined by 
profligacy, the German fraudulent bankrupt, the French gam- 
bler, the discharged soldiers of the foreign legions of other 
nations, who fought in the Crimea, who were Zouaves in Africa, 
in Italy, or in Mexico, stand beside each other in the ranks, 
and share together the hardships of the campaign. Most of 
these men are of a dare-devil character, excellently adapted 
for the field, but entirely unfit for a peaceful home, or for exer- 
cising any wholesome influence on the native Indian popula- 
tion. The Liberals desire a union of the home and colonial 
branches of the service, in order to improve both armies. At 
the same time, they demand that greater care shall be taken 
than hitherto of the northern coast defences, and that some safe 
ports be armed for the protection of the Dutch merchant ves- 
sels in case of war. The southern coasts offer but few conveni- 
ent spots for a hostile landing. Another reform, of entirely 
different description, loudly cried for, not only by the Liberals, 
but even by the more moderate Conservatives themselves, re- 
gards the criminal laws. Whilst the mother country adopted, 
many years ago, the French code, the ancient criminal code, a 
compilation of all that is practically deficient and theoretically 
false in our days, is still in vigour in the colonies, and though 
a new one was promised long ago, so little progress has been 
made, that people are growing impatient on that score. 

We have now terminated our sketch of the state of Colonial 
affairs in the Netherlands at the present date. It will be seen 
they centre in the policy to be followed with regard to Java; 
and as to the lengthy debates which must ensue ere the ques- 
tion is finally decided,—ending as we began with a quotation 
from the work that gave us occasion to write this paper,—we 
venture to predict that matters are now so far advanced, that 
his assertion will no longer hold ground, that, ‘generally, an 
important question is tested not so much by its own intrinsic 
merits, as by the importance attached to the opinion of the 
member speaking on the subjects; and as this person mostly 
passes for a “ spécialité,’/—“a man who has held a high posi- 
tion in the colonies,”—the result of a division in the Chamber 
is usually influenced by the errors seemingly inherent to the 
“high position” of the orator,’ 

The systems and partisans of both the adverse parties are 
too clearly defined, too widely separated, for such a result; 
and at the present moment it seems probable that a decisive 
struggle for the mastery will take place within a comparatively 
very short period. 
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Art. III. —1. The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 
Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By Joun M‘LEopD 
CAMPBELL. Macmillan, 1856. 

2. The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded on Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace BusuHnett, D.D. A. Strahan, 
1866. 

3. The Life and Light of Men: An Essay. By Joun Youne, 
LL.D. A. Strahan, 1866. 

4. Cur Deus Homo; or, Why God was made Man. By St. 
ANSELM. Translated byaCLerGyMAN. J. H.& J. Parker, 
1865. 


Ir is a sign of a healthy activity-of mind in relation to theo- 
logy, when writers of more than common ability and thought- 
fulness devote themselves to the expansion or elucidation of 
single subjects in separate and elaborate treatises. Great and 
varied as are the requirements for a good commentator on Holy 
Scripture, the development of a particular doctrine demands a 
stronger concentration of thought, and more profound and con- 
tinued meditation. So many and various are the relations 
of all great Christian truths, that it needs time and patient 
dwelling on them, one by one, to gain even that conception of 
their significance which the human mind may be reasonably 
expected to attain. Such persevering attention cannot perhaps 
be afforded by those whose duties require of them the constant 
composition of sermons. For although a good sermon always 
contains true and solid thought, still the thought has to be pre- 
sented with an immediate view to its practical effect, and this 
is not favourable to profound inquiry, continued meditation, or 
close reasoning. Rather it is the province of the theologian to 
apply these instruments, uninterrupted by practical digressions, 
to his sacred subject. In proportion as his meditation is profound 
and true, it will be fruitful indeed in practical edification ; for 
nothing is so immediately edifying as Divine truth. But he 
will leave it to work there by its own suggestive power, knowing 
that as his readers follow him into its depths, trace its mani- 
fold relations, and become bathed (as it were) in its living 
waters, so it will unfold its great proportions, and issue, of 
necessity, in practical effects. 

Of all qualities which the theologian must possess, it need 
hardly be said that a devotional spirit is the chief. For the 
soul is larger than the mind, and the religious emotions lay 
hold on the truths to which they are related on many sides at 
once. They embrace the facts of revelation, as the ivy clings 
to the elm, by many tendrils and delicate instruments of appre- 
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hension. A powerful understanding, on the other hand, seizes 
strongly on single points, and however enlarged in its own in- 
tellectual sphere, is of itself never safe from narrowness of 
view. For its very office is to analyse and to elucidate, which 
implies that the thought is fixed down to particular relations of 
the subject. It is obvious that no mental conception, still 
more no expression in words, can give the full significance of 
any fact, least of all of a Divine fact. Hence it is that mere 
reasoning is found such an ineffectual weapon against simple 
piety, and devotion is such a safeguard against intellectual 
error. The less powerful but more devout mind feels that an 
objection may be difficult to answer, yet that its faith is not 
shaken, since it is conscious of touching the truth assailed at 
many other points besides the one attacked. Hence also the 
disinclination felt by the same class of persons to narrow, 
especially to negative dogmatic statements. They know by 
experience that the intellect is apt to deceive itself in expect- 
ing to exhaust the truth which it contemplates, or to condense 
its import into short statements. They know that the more 
powerful the mind, and the more eager, the greater is the 
danger of its binding itself in its own chain, perhaps of worship- 
ping its own thought as the truth itself. 

But if the devotional spirit is the first qualification of the theo- 
logian, there are intellectual talents which are scarcely secondary. 
He must possess the clearness of apprehension which can sepa- 
rate the essence of a truth from what is accidental to it, and 
must be able to contemplate with fixed attention particular 
parts of an idea, without forgetting that they are only parts of 
it. In relation to Holy Scripture, he must have the habit of 
dwelling on its statements by contemplation, letting them possess 
his mind, and become, as it were, a part of it; and at the same 
time, he must have the critical faculty to see how far its modes 
and figures of representation are intended as vehicles of inner 
truth, or are of the very essence of the truth itself. He must 
be familiar with theological language, and able to trace the his- 
tory of its terms, otherwise he will be apt to confound human 
thought with Divine faith. He must be acquainted with the 
controversies which have moved the mind of Christendom, else 
he will not know the grounds on which the doctrines of the 
Church are based. He must guard, above all things, against 
precipitate conclusions, being ever conscious of the vastness of 
his subject and its infinite relations. And he must have that 
intellectual courage, which is but another form of moral courage, 
in a thinker, the courage not to take for granted received 
opinions, but to sift them; and that faith in truth and in the 
human mind, duly prepared and sanctified, as its organ, which 
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will make him welcome every contribution of thought and 
science as part of the Divine gift, the full import of which will 
only be known hereafter. 

If these qualities are needed for the theologian generally, 
they are especially called into action when he deals with a cen- 
tral doctrine of the Christian faith, such as is the doctrine of 
the Atonement. The witness of Holy Scripture to this great 
subject may be treated under two divisions,—as it bears on the 
Divine relations of the Atonement, and on its human side. 
Under the former head it reveals to us, in a real but limited 
measure, the working of the mind and will of God in the 
redemption of man, informing us on such points as the follow- 
ing,—how God contemplates the sacrifice of His Son, and with 
what mind He regards those who believe in Him. The testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture on such points, all-important as it is, 
is comprised in a few great truths, which as they are derived 
directly from inspiration, and touch upon the Divine aspect of 
the mystery, so they must be received as revealed facts, to be 
understood only so far as the Word of God, properly interpreted, 
admits us to their true significance. Yet even in its witness to 
this Divine and most mysterious side of the doctrine, the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture varies, to some extent, with the 
conception of the nature of God formed in the mind of the in- 
terpreter. Differences in this conception are probably at the 
bottom of whatever variety of opinion exists on this aspect of 
the subject ; differences which themselves probably are grounded 
in the various degrees of religious culture (if the word may be 
used in its true sense), and of depth of feeling, characterizing 
individual men or individual ages. 

But if the varieties of human thought and feeling affect the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture in those passages which reveal 
truths concerning the Divine Being, there is still more room for 
this influence on that side of the doctrine of the Atonement 
where it is related to mankind, and touches upon human life. 
The Atonement, indeed, is but another name for the Gospel: it 
is the working of God in Christ to bring back to Him those 
who believe. Now, this working is almost infinitely varied, 
according to the mind and character of those upon whom the 
truth lays hold. The history of the Atonement, could it be 
known in full, would be the history of the salvation of every 
human soul which has been brought to God in Christ. The 
words of the inspired apostles tell us, with a depth and power 
that no other words contain, how the Atonement worked on 
them, and supply, perhaps, types of its efficacy on mankind to 
the end of time. But the spiritual experience of the Church, 
and of individual souls, from time to time, enlarges and deepens 
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our knowledge of the doctrine on this its human side. Parti- 
cular points are brought out with a vividness or force unknown 
before, in the records left of their religious life by the saints of 
God,—Augustine, 4 Kempis, Luther, Brainerd. The witness of 
Scripture stands out in new light, when interpreted by the 
spiritual experience of successive ages; and the collective 
Church gathers the result of all, and grows from age to age in 
knowledge of Him with whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom. 

We are not therefore of those who look with suspicion on 
all attempts to elucidate afresh, in some degree, the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, especially that of the Atonement. 
Nor do we regard such attempts as hopeless, on the ground 
that the faith once revealed to the saints admits of no change, 
by increase or diminution. In one sense this is true, in 
another it is a mistake. The objective facts on which it 
reposes are the same for ever and ever; but even they, as we 
have intimated, are regarded from different points of view, 
while their subjective relations to the mind of man admit of 
indefinite variety. We do not complain of Augustine or 
Anselm for having enlarged the horizon of theological specu- 
lation, nor do we believe that its limits have been fixed by past 
inquirers. The movement of devotional thought surely is not 
chained and fettered to these conclusions; the Holy Spirit 
still guides the minds of Christians in their inquiries: He still 
takes the things of Christ and shows them to His disciples, 
shows them in fresh aspects and relations ; and it is the part of 
the theologian to welcome every ray of light which is thrown 
upon the Divine objects which he contemplates, the full signifi- 
cance of which no speculation however profound, and no piety 
however intense, will ever be able to exhaust. 


The writers whom we have named at the head of this article 
have devoted much care and profound thought to their great 
subject. Jn endeavouring to estimate with what success they 
have attempted its elucidation, it will be convenient first to 
give a brief account of each work, so far, at least, as to point 
out its characteristic features. We shall then be prepared to 
examine their statements by the touchstone of the Word of 
God, inquiring whether they give the latter its full significance, 
or add anything to our previous conception of its meaning. 

We begin with Mr. Campbell’s work, which, in some re- 
spects, possesses the highest claims to the reader’s attention, on 
account of the profound piety by which it is pervaded, and the 
depth of meditative thought which is its characteristic. It is 
evidently the fruit of a long contemplation of its sacred subject, 
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and of an interest in it deeper than any merely intellectual 
activity could produce. Mr. Campbell has long been known in 
Scotland, our readers may be aware, as a friend and contem- 
porary of Irving, though not partaking in his later peculiarities 
of belief. We have, in his treatise, no crude speculations, but 
the results of a matured, perhaps almost a lifelong, study of 
the doctrine which he treats with unusual intellectual grasp, as 
well with the light derived from a deep spiritual experience. 
There is, indeed, a certain cumbrousness and complexity in the 
style of his book, which makes it often difficult to read, but 
does not diminish the impression made upon the attentive 
reader, for it seems to proceed, not from carelessness or want of 
power of expression, but from the habit of following out trains of 
close thought, and wrapping the process in single sentences in 
order to preserve its connexion, rather than breaking these up 
into short clauses. The mind of the writer seems to labour 
with its thought; but it is with real thought, not the pretence 
of it. Every original thinker has indeed his peculiar style, nor 
would we readily consent to exchange Mr. Campbell’s involved 
periods for one less expressive of his mind. There is also an 
appearance of repetition in his book; we say an appearance of 
it,—for this often arises in thoughtful writers from their habit of 
presenting ideas in various aspects, and viewing them, so to 
speak, from different sides; as, for instance, is the case with 
Bishop Butler. But neither this peculiarity, nor the complex- 
ity of its style, prevents Mr. Campbell’s work from being, in our 
opinion, one of the most interesting and important treatises on 
theology which have been published in this generation in 
England. 

The author naturally begins by referring to conceptions of 
the Atonement put forth by former writers since the Reforma- 
tion, particularly by Luther and the Calvinistic school. Al- 
though he agrees with neither of these forms of doctrine as 
completely true or adequate expressions of what Scripture and 
conscience jointly reveal (for in that case his own work would 
be unnecessary), he acknowledges the elements of truth which 
they contain, and the depth of personal religion which, in the 
discussion of the subject, has been evinced by some in every 
class of writers. 


‘ Two rays of Divine light,’ especially, ‘ have been shed on the spirits 
of all who have believed in the Atonement, in whichever of the forms 
of thought which we have been considering, or in whatever kindred 
form of thought it has been present to their minds,—viz., Ist, the 
exceeding evil and terrible nature of sin; and 2d, the pure and free 
nature, as well as the infinite greatness of the love of God. I mean 
that the human spirit that saw the Atonement in relation to itself, 
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has, of necessity, been filled with an awful sense of the evil of sin, 
and with an overwhelming sense of the love of God.’ 


He also fully admits that an admixture of error in men’s 
intellectual conceptions of Divine truth is often counteracted, 
both by the light of God in the conscience and by a reverent 
reception of Holy Scripture, which is so varied in its mode of 
teaching, that a misconception or perversion of this teaching on 
some points is frequently neutralized by a due acceptance of it 
upon others; as we see antinomian systems combined with 
tenderness of conscience, and the belief that Christ died only 
for the elect practically contradicted by love to all men. Yet 
he does not on this account set a light value on a complete 
intellectual apprehension of the Atonement, but rather believes 
that if it has such power over men’s spirits when partially un- 
derstood, still greater blessings may be expected when the great 
work of God in Christ is apprehended, not in any artificial rela- 
tion to justification, adoption, and sanctification, but in the ful- 
ness and the simplicity of revelation. 

Mr. Campbell’s sympathies are evidently drawn out more 
towards Luther’s conception of the Atonement than towards 
that of the Calvinistic school, whether represented by Owen 
and President Edwards in its earlier form, or modified by Dr. Pye 
Smith, Chalmers, and other contemporary writers. But even in 
the teaching of Luther, it is the depth and strength of his spiritual 
convictions by which Mr. Campbell is attracted more than 
by his exact verbal statements, which are sometimes exagger- 
ated. The ‘root-conception, in the great reformer’s mind, from 
which his teaching on the Atonement grows both in its retro- 
spective and its prospective aspects (that is, as regards the 
deliverance from past evil and the positive blessings which it 
confers), is the complete identification of Christ with man. To 
express this he selects the strongest words: ‘refusing to under- 
stand “ was made sin for us,” in 2 Cor. v. 21, as meaning a sacri- 
fice for sin (while he admits that the word used will bear that 
meaning), choosing rather to insist that He was made sin for 
us in some more absolute way of identifying Himself with us 
and our sin.” Mr. Campbell quotes, among others, the follow- 
ing words of Luther: ‘ Because in the self-same person, which 2s 
the highest, the greatest, and the only sinner, there is also an 
everlasting and invincible righteousness ; therefore these two do 
encounter together,—the highest, the greatest, and the only sin, and 
the highest, the greatest, and the only righteousness. . . . So 
in Christ all sin is vanquished, killed, and buried, and right- 
eousness remaineth a conqueror, and reigneth for ever. Again: 
‘When a sinner cometh to the knowledge of himself, indeed, he 
feeleth not only that he is miserable, but misery itself; not 
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only that he is a sinner and accursed, but even sin and male- 
diction itself. For it is a terrible thing to bear sin, the wrath 
of God, malediction, and death. Wherefore, that man which hath 
a true feeling of these things, as Christ did truly and effectually 
feel them for all mankind, is made even sin, death, malediction.’ 

In virtue also of this identification of Christ with man, we 
are to look upon as our own that freedom, righteousness, and 
life which were in Him, to conceive of ourselves as endowed 
with them, and to live in and by them. We do this by faith, 
by which we are lifted into Christ, and made one with Him, 
both in our own conscience and in God’s judgment of us; that 
is, sanctified and justified. But the faith being in us but a 
germ, a feeble dawn of perfect righteousness, God ‘imputes to 
us’ that of which it is the germ : ‘ God covereth and pardoneth 
the remnant of sin’ in us; ‘that is to say, Decause of that faith 
wherewith I began to lay hold upon Christ, He accepteth my im- 
perfect righteousness even for perfect righteousness, and counteth 
my sin for no sin, which, notwithstanding, is sin indeed, 

Another feature in Luther’s doctrine (and one with which Mr. 
Campbell has complete sympathy) is the personal appropriation 
by which each Christian is taught to lay hold of this righteous- 
of Christ as his own. In this consists the power and difficulty 
of faith, that when we read the words ‘who gave Himself for 
our sins, we especially mark this pronoun our. ‘ Learn this 
definition diligently, and especially to exercise this pronoun 
our, that this one syllable being believed may swallow up all 
thy sins.’ 

When we add to this, that in the work of Christ, Luther sees 
God appearing as He is in Himself, and that here only do we 
really know God in His true nature and character, we have 
mentioned the main points in the reformer’s doctrine which 
Mr. Campbell’s purpose leads him to remark. ‘In the matter 
of justification,’ Luther teaches in the strongest language, ‘ know 
thou that there is no other God besides this man Christ Jesus.’ 
‘When any of us wrestle with sin and death, and all other evils, 
we must look on no other God but this God incarnate, and 
clothed with men’s nature. . . . Thus doing, thou shalt perceive 
the love, goodness, and sweetness of God: thou shalt see His 
wisdom, power, and majesty, tempered to thy capacity.’ ‘Men 
ought to abstain from the curious searching of God’s majesty, 
.. . for true Christian divinity setteth not God forth unto us 
in His majesty, as these and other doctors do. It commandeth 
us not to search out the nature of God; but to know His will 
set out to us in Christ. . . . The world is ignorant of this, and 
therefore it searcheth out the will of God, setting aside the 
promise of Christ, to its great destruction:—“ For no man 
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knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal Him.”’ 

That many of these elements of Luther’s doctrine enter into 
that of our author will be manifest immediately, when we state 
the substance of the latter. Meantime, it need only be ob- 
served, that even Luther does not seem to him to offer much 
help towards a clear intellectual apprehension of his particular 
subject, the nature of the Atonement. Nay, whatever spiritual 
truth they had in his own mind, ‘ interpreted according to their 
plain grammatical meaning, the words by which he expresses 
Christ’s relation to our sins cannot be true, and ‘the use of 
them is not to be defended.’ Christ bore our sins on His spirit 
in some other way, not as being really the object of God’s 
malediction and wrath. 

The language of the Calvinistic writers is at first sight still 
more opposed to what Mr. Campbell holds to be true on this 
point. The older Calvinists held that Christ underwent the 
same punishment which the elect were bound to undergo, the 
same (that is) ‘essentially in weight and pressure, though not 
in all accidents of duration and the like.’ Therefore it would 
be unjust that the elect should suffer punishment again, and 
unjust that they should not inherit the eternal blessedness 
which Christ merited for them. But it is not a little remark- 
able that when these same writers endeavour to describe more 
particularly in what the sufferings of Christ consisted, they ex- 
plain away the essence of their peculiar doctrine. President 
Edwards is careful to state that Christ throughout His sufferings 
‘knew that God was not angry with Him, knew that God did 
not hate Him, but infinitely loved Him,’ while yet he speaks of 
‘revenging justice spending all its force upon Him.’ His suf- 
ferings arose ‘ from a clear view of the hatefulness of sin, and 
the evil of punishment, brought close to His soul by His love, 
which fixed the idea of the elect in His mind, as if He had 
really been they ; and fixed their calamity in His mind, as though 
it really were His. Now this refers the suffering of Christ, and 
His identification with man (or, according to the Calvinistic 
school, with the elect), to the power of His mtense and infinite 
sympathy, and, as Mr. Campbell remarks, it is indeed a great 
relief to find this great and good man so explaining his words. 
A similar view is expressed by Dr. Pye Smith, who teaches 
that Christ’s suffering arose ‘from holiness and love realizing 
the evil of sin, and intensely interested in those who were its 
victims.’ In short, on weighing fully all that either school of 
Calvinists has taught on this subject, it appears that when they 
explain themselves particularly they do not assume anything 
either in the consciousness of Christ in suffering, or as to the 
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mind of the Father towards Him, which at all accords with the 
idea of guilt imputed to Him, or wrath going forth upon Him, 
or even with the newer idea of His being treated as if He were 
guilty. The sacrificial atoning suffering which He underwent, 
Mr. Campbell does not admit, when thus closely explained, to 
have had in it a penal character. 

But we hasten to give an account of the author’s own expla- 
nation of what it was in which the Atonement of Christ con- 
sisted. He prepares his way for this explanation by referring 
to two passages of Scripture, both of which lead our thoughts 
to dwell on the moral and spiritual element in the Atonement 
as of chief importance. The first contains the expressions used of 
Phinehas (in Numbers xxv. 10-13), who turned away the wrath 
of God ‘from the children of Israel’ by his zeal. ‘ Wherefore say, 
Behold, I give unto him my covenant of peace: and he shall 
have it, and his seed after him, even the covenant of an ever- 
lasting priesthood ; because he was zealous for his God, and 
made an atonement for the children of Israel.’ Hence the 
essence of the atonement which Phinehas made was his con- 
demnation of sin, and zeal for the glory of God. The other 
passage, on which Mr. Campbell lays greater stress, and which 
is more closely related to his subject, is the words of the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. x. 4-10) where, after saying 
‘ For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sins,’ he adds, ‘ Wherefore, when he cometh into the 
world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a 
body hast thou prepared me: in burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
for sin thou hast had no pleasure: then said I, Lo, J come (in 
the volume of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O 
God’ These last words Mr. Campbell takes as the great key- 
note on the subject of the Atonement. This was the essence of 
the work of Christ. The fulfilment of this purpose, the rela- 
tion in which Christ was thus placed to God and men, to men’s 
sins and their punishment,—how, in fulfilling it, He was an 
atoning and accepted sacrifice, and obtained for us everlasting 
redemption,—he then proceeds to consider. In this inquiry he 
treats the Atonement under the two heads above mentioned, in 
its retrospective aspect, as delivering men from sin and its evil, 
and its prospective aspect, as conferring on them eternal life. 
Its nature cannot be understood until both these aspects of it 
have been dwelt on, but in discussing the first, the retrospective 
one, he deals with that part of the subject which presents, to 
many minds, the chief difficulty, namely, in what sense Christ 
bore our sins upon Him. We shall endeavour to condense the 
author’s profound reasoning, and to present his system in our 
own words, at the risk of losing some points of view in which 
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he places it, so long as we can state its main and salient 
features. 

Coming into the world to do the Father’s will, Christ presented 
the Father to mankind by His own life of filial love. For this 
perfect life of Sonship gave glory to the Father, called men to 
trust Him as Christ trusted Him, to be dear sons as He was a 
dear Son. Doubtless a joy and peace deeper than sorrow were 
part of His human experience in thus witnessing for His 
Father, and these were occasionally manifested, and were pro- 
mised as His legacy to His disciples. But it also caused Him 
to be above all others a man of sorrows, not only from the con- 
stant pressure of our sin and misery on His spirit, but also from 
the treatment which, in consequence of His thus witnessing for 
the Father, He met with from men, who threw back His love 
upon Him, repaid Him with hatred and dishonour. These 
sufferings were truly a sacrifice, and the painful path by which 
Christ was led, developing as it did the fulness of His self- 
sacrificing love to men and love to the Father, was permitted 
and ordered by the Father; but there was nothing penal in 
these sufferings, since they were endured in sympathy with 
God. 

Coming still more closely to the point on which the difficulty 
is felt, consider next how Christ dealt with God on man’s behalf. 
Here, if anywhere, is the place for the outcoming of wrath upon 
the Mediator, and for penal infliction. But the latter notion is 
neither necessary nor consistent with Christ’s nature and work. 
Being one in mind with the Father, and feeling towards Him 
as a perfect son, He could not but feel a holy sorrow for the 
sins of men towards His Father, a sorrow proportioned in its 
intensity to His own Divine purity and His knowledge of the 
Father's love for men, and proportioned also to the exceeding 
greatness of men’s sins. Approaching the Father in the per- 
fection of humanity, and in oneness of mind with Him, Christ 
could not but make a perfect confession of our sins, as the first 
step in His intercession for us. ‘ Zhis confession was a perfect 
Amen in humanity to the judgment of God on the sin of man.’ 
Responding thus, and assenting to the Divine wrath against sin, 
Christ received the full apprehension and realization of that 
wrath, as well as of the sin against which it comes forth, into 
His soul and spirit, and in that perfect response He absorbed i. 
He presented to God a contrition and repentance in humanity, 
not, indeed, for any personal sin of His own, but for that of 
mankind, a repentance adequate to the greatness of. human sin. 
This adequate repentance was a moral and spiritual expiation 
for human sin. 

At this point Mr. Campbell refers again to President Edwards 
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as bearing out the truth of his explanation ; for this writer had 
said that there were only two ways in which atonement could 
be made for sins, either by the Mediator enduring an equivalent 
punishment, or offering an equivalent repentance forthem. Not 
seeing how the latter could be the case (while yet he would 
have admitted that it would have been sufficient if it could 
have been rendered), he adopted the former alternative, that 
Christ suffered a punishment equivalent to that due to men’s sin, 
Mr. Campbell’s view teaches us to look on Christ’s sufferings not 
as penal, nor as the effect of sin imputed to Him, but as showing 
the grief of God on account of man’s sin. And thus they awaken 
in the mind a higher spiritual feeling, since to believe that God 
grieves infinitely for sin is not so soon received into the heart, 
yet has more power to work holiness in us, than to believe that 
He punishes sin. Nor is any violence put upon the language 
of Scripture when it speaks of Christ ‘making His soul an 
offering for sin, ‘ putting away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, 
‘by Himself purging our sins,’ by this explanation, while it re- 
presents His sufferings as in a true sense vicarious, expiatory, 
an atonement—‘ an atonement for sin, as distinguished from the 
punishment of sin.’ The great advantage of it is that it implies 
no ‘ fiction, no imputation to the sufferer of the guilt of the sin 
for which He suffers, but only the oneness of the Saviour with 
His brethren, and the oneness of His mind with the Father. 
We remarked that for the full understanding of Christ’s 
atonement, as thus explained, we must bear in mind not only 
its retrospective purpose as delivering us from the evil of our 
sins, but also its prospective object, ‘that we might receive the 
adoption of sons, and be made partakers of eternal life. Christ 
offered, indeed, to God an adequate confession, and, in this, an 
expiation for the sins of men, and God accepted it on our 
behalf. But in order that this may avail for us individually, 
we must in our measure enter into the mind of Christ, in 
making the confession, ‘enter into the Amen of faith to the 
voice that is in the blood of Christ.’ More than this, we must 
enter, in our measure, into the faith and hope (for ourselves) 
which Christ had for mankind, and which sustained Him in 
His sufferings, the faith (namely) and hope that we have in 
Him eternal life, not in the future but now, that we are restored 
to sonship with the Father of spirits, and are called to par- 
take in the filial righteousness which was in Him, yielding our 
will to be guided by the law of the spirit of life that was in 
Christ, the life of sonship. The test whether we have part in 
the Atonement, as saving to ourselves, is not whether we 
think of it as setting us free from punishment, but whether it 
brings us into communion with the Father through the Son, 
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although the first dawnings of holiness, truth, and righteousness 
in us must be as confessions of sin. As God accepted in our 
behalf the expiatory confession of sin which Christ made for 
us, so He accepts in our behalf the righteousness of Christ, as 
that mind in humanity with which alone He is pleased, 
and in which we must partake. Thus Christ’s righteousness 
becomes ours, and His intercession is effectual in its twofold 
aspect. 

Nor must it be supposed that in thus dwelling upon the 
Fatherhood of God more than upon His character as Lawgiver, 
there is danger of losing sight of His holiness, or introducing 
into our ideas of Him any notion of ‘easiness’ in respect 
of what He must require. Rightly thought of, the love of 
the Father of spirits is seen to be more exacting than the 
will of an Infinite Ruler. For the latter may be conceived 
to bend and make allowances, but the former cannot be satis- 
fied, from its very nature, and in proportion to its greatness, 
without lifting His children into communion with Him; nor is 
it possible that He can receive us unless we come to Him in 
the fellowship of that expiation which Christ made, that is, of 
His confession. We extract here a passage from Mr. Camp- 
bell’s work expressing this last thought :— 


‘** No man cometh unto the Father, but by me’’—these words raise 
us up to a region in which there is, there can be, nothing arbitrary. 
A sovereign lord and moral governor, appointing laws and enforcing 
them by the administration of a system of rewards and punishments, 
may be contemplated as severe and uncompromising in the exercise 
of his righteous rule,—but he also may be thought of as merciful and 
considerate of individual cases; and the outward and arbitrary nature 
of the rewards and punishments which he is believed to dispense 
makes his awarding the former on easier terms, and withholding or 
mitigating the latter according to circumstances,—and, it may be, 
under the influence of mercy,—what can be supposed, and what, in 
thinking of God as such a Governor and Lord, and of ourselves as the 
subjects of His rule, we can turn to the thought of with a vague hope. 
And such a Governor and Lord God is in the ordinary thoughts of 
men, and such a vague hope towards God is the ordinary hope of men. 
And on such a conception of their relation to God have men ignorantly 
engrafted the gospel—conceiving of it as giving a special and definite 
form to the indefinite combination of judgment and mercy, which has 
sustained that vague hope of salvation which they had cherished. But 
the gospel, truly apprehended, raises us into another and a higher 
region—a region, indeed, in which Divine mercy, or clemency, as pre- 
viously conceived of, is felt to have been but as the dimmest twilight 
of kindness and goodwill towards men, in comparison of the noonday 
light of the love of the Father of spirits to His offspring,—a region also 
in which no arbitrary dealing with us can find a place. In the light 
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that shines in that region it is clear to us that the relation between the 
blessedness that is seen there, and the rightness that is recognised 
there, is fixed and immutable. So that the liberty, which, in the 
lower region, we ascribed to mercy, is here found not to belong to 
love; nor the discretion which we ventured to attribute to the righteous 
Governor, found to pertain to the loving Father ; but, on the contrary, 
the law of the Father—the principle on which happiness is dispensed 
by Him to His offspring, as His offspring—is found to be fixed and 
altogether unbending, incapable of accommodation in a way of pity, 
or indulgence, or consideration of circumstances. ‘“ No man cometh 
unto the Father but by the Son.” All modification of the law is im- 
possible ; for Sonship and Fathership are mutually related in an eternal 
relation. The Father, as the Father, can only receive His offspring 
to himself as coming to Him in the spirit of sonship ; neither otherwise 
than as coming in the spirit of Sonship can they in spirit and in truth 
draw near to Him.’ 


In what has been hitherto said we believe that the main 
elements of Mr. Campbell’s doctrine are contained; in the 
latter half of his work these are drawn out in important par- 
ticulars and illustrated by new and weighty thoughts, but it 
will not be necessary for our immediate purpose to enlarge 
upon these so fully as we have done upon the root-ideas of his 
teaching. It must be remarked, however, that any condensa- 
tion of his treatise, even though presented as nearly as possible 
in the author’s own words, can only give a very imperfect con- 
ception of its peculiar character. Not but that the style is 
susceptible of improvement, at least, certainly, of increased 
clearness ; but it gives, even in its occasional obscurity, an 
impression of piety, devout meditation, and profound spiritual 
experience more strongly than any modern theological treatise 
which we remember. In order to appreciate this, the reader 
must be referred to the work itself, as well as for an adequate 
apprehension of the high standard of Christian life (perhaps we 
should rather say the high idea of the Divine gift bestowed in 
Christ) which it everywhere expresses, and the spiritual affec- 
tions which it both appeals to and awakens. If any words of 
ours could persuade the reader to give his attention to this 
writer himself, we should feel satisfied to have done more than 
we can hope to do by any remarks or criticism of our own. 

The high idea of redemption to which we have alluded, and 
the elevated point at which the author would fix the religious 
emotions and aspirations, are manifested nowhere more than in 
a chapter in which he treats, at large, of the nature and char- 
acter of salvation, and of justification. That redemption consists 
not in being put at ease as regards the punishment of past sins, 
but in being brought, in the mind of sons, into communion with 
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the Father ; that this is the meaning of those passages of Scrip- 
ture which speak of reconciliation with God, of Christ being 
our propitiation, our peace, in whose blood we are cleansed; 
that the moral and spiritual effect of the Atonement, as a means 
of imparting the life of sonship, includes all that we really need 
for peace of conscience, and in our apprehension of it ought to 
take precedence (both in time and in value) of its legal effect, 
as obtaining pardon; that, indeed, whatever the import of 
Christ’s work, it must necessarily have left undissolved the 
connexion between sin and suffering, since the righteousness 
of that connexion remains unchanged ;—these are some of the 
positions which are maintained in this chapter. We shall 
refer hereafter to the witness of Scripture upon this subject, 
but we must be satisfied now with remarking that Mr. Camp- 
bell does not seem to give that prominence to the blessing 
of forgiveness, as part of redemption, which it has both in 
God’s Word and in the needs of conscience. This is not, how- 
ever, from not knowing, or from forgetting, what these needs 
are, since the author is fully aware of the states of feeling, and 
the mental conceptions of redemption answering to them, which 
yet he considers inadequate to the truth. It seems to him that 
there is something artificial in the theory that the awakened 
sinner cannot come straight to God, drawn by the revelation 
of the Father’s heart which the Son has made, without think- 
ing of himself as clothed by imputation in a perfect righteous- 
ness. And there is certainly force in his argument, as regards 
justification, that righteousness is demanded in us by God in 
no other sense than holiness, and therefore no ‘question need 
be introduced to give a character of perfection to our individual 
righteousness before God, which has no place in relation to our 
part in the other elements of the perfection that is in Christ.’ 
With respect indeed to all these, ‘the demand for legal perfec- 
tion is altogether foreign to that with which we are occupied.’ 
What God looks for, and cannot but accept, is the faith in Him 
as revealed by His Son, which includes at once contrition for 
sin, and confidence in His Fatherliness. Nor, even though we 
may not agree with the author in the prominence due to the 
various elements which meet in our apprehension of redemption, 
do we see that any objection can be rightly made to such state- 
ments of atonement and justification as the following :— 


‘ Justifying faith, in trusting God, does so in response to that mind 
of God in relation to man, which is revealed to us in our being (by the 
grace of God) embraced in Christ’s expiatory confession of our sins, when 
by the grace of God He tasted death for every man, and embraced in 
that perfect righteousness of sonship in humanity which Christ pre- 
sented to the Father in behalf of all humanity as the true righteous- 
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ness of man, and which, in raising Him from the dead, the Father has 
sealed to us as the true righteousness. This gracious mind of God, in 
relation to us, it is that our faith accepts and responds to; for our 
faith is, in truth, the Amen of our individual spirits to that deep, 
multiform, all-embracing, harmonious Amen of humanity, in the person 
of the Son of God, to the mind and heart of the Father in relation to 
man—the Divine wrath and the Divine mercy which is in the Atone- 
ment. . . . And this justification is not only pronounced in the mind of 
God, who accepts the confidence towards Himself, which the faith of His 
grace in Christ has quickened in us, imputing it to us as righteousness, 
but is also testified to by the Spirit of truth in the conscience of him 
in whom this Amen is a living voice.’ 


We draw attention to the words which we have italicized, 
that the reader may remark that Mr. Campbell’s view of justi- 
fication through Christ admits, after all, of being presented in 
what we suppose to be a not uncommon form, if we leave out 
of consideration, for the present, his teaching as to the penal 
element in the Atonement. For, prepared as we are to find in 
so devout and gifted a writer some modification of the views 
which Christians have generally held on this great subject ; pre- 
pared to learn from him, especially, deeper and more quickening 
apprehensions of the Fatherliness of God, and the Divine life 
to which we are called; prepared also to vary, as intimated 
before, the prominence given in our minds to the different ele- 
ments in the Atonement, if Scripture and the truth of the case 
so require; it would still be startling to find that we were 
called upon to suppose that the Churches had been essentially 
in error on so cardinal a point as the ground of our acceptance 
with God in Christ. Therefore we have pleasure in quoting 
the following passage also, with which the author concludes a 
chapter on the Atonement considered as prayer, which however 
(though it contains much that is profound both on prayer gene- 
rally, and in this relation) does not add anything, that we need 
notice, to the general argument:— 


‘We may indeed go further back; we may contemplate the mere 
capacity of redemption that was in humanity as a cry, a mute ery, but 
which still entered into the ear and heart of God; we may contemplate 
the gift of Christ as the Divine answer to this cry ; but it is not the less 
true that when Christ, under our burden and working out our own 
redemption, confesses before the Father the sin of men, and presents 
to the Father His own righteousness as the Divine righteousness for 
men, and the Father in response grants to men remission of sins and 
eternal life, that confession which humanity could not have originated, 
but which the Son of God has made in it and for it, and that righteous- 
ness which humanity could not itself present, but which the Son of God 
has presented in it and for it, are the grounds on which God really puts 
His own acting in the history of redemption.’ 

VOL. XLVI.—NO. XCII. ZA 
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Nor is this gratifying conviction, that in its essential features 
Mr. Campbell’s doctrine is not opposed to the common belief of 
Christians, weakened, but rather it is much strengthened, when 
he proceeds to examine, more clearly and particularly, the 
import of the sufferings and death of Christ in relation to the 
Atonement. Although he consistently declines to say that 
Christ endured them as the penalty of sin, or as Himself our 
substitute,—-not as a substitute, otherwise He alone would have 
died ; nor as a punishment, since the favour of God rested on 
Him throughout,—his account does not, to our view, deprive 
them of any portion of their significance, or put them into the 
background in our thoughts, but rather enhances and brings 
out their meaning. But, as regards the sufferings which He 
bore during His life, he remarks that there are three periods in 
the latter, mentioned in the Gospels; the first, of which we 
have nothing recorded,—the term before His ministry, when He 
grew in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man ; 
the second, the larger part of His ministry, during which, 
although exposed to the machinations of His enemies, He was 
still so high in favour with the people generally, that the 
hatred felt against Him could find no opportunity to wreak 
itself ; the third, and much the briefest portion of His life on 
earth, ‘its darkest portion, to be measured by days, or rather by 
hours, when this enmity, being fully developed, found vent in 
His last sufferings and death. Through all these periods, the 
Divine life that was in Christ continued to be developed, and 
with this the elements of the Atonement. For although the 
Sonship in Him was always perfect Sonship, yet it was mani- 
fested in His own consciousness, as well asin the Father’s sight 
and in real fact, through the successive steps of the path by 
which He was led by the Father, making the Captain of our 
salvation perfect through suffering. This revelation of the 
Father which He made during His life, and this brotherly love 
which was but another aspect of the same life, He completed 
in His last suffering and death. These are not to be separated 
from His life as a different kind, but as a more perfect develop- 
ment and manifestation of that faith which was the expression 
of His Sonship. 

Enough perhaps has been said to give the reader some 
idea of Mr. Campbell’s teaching. Indeed, when we find him 
admitting that the death of Christ, though not a punishment on 
Himself personally, was yet accepted consciously by Him as 
the righteous sentence of God against human sin, as thus per- 
fecting the expiatory confession of our sin which He made, the 
shade of thought which separates this doctrine from that of 
penal atonement seems to resolve itself into a difference as to 
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the mind of the Father in contemplating Christ’s sufferings. 
And yet no school of theology, as we have seen, not even the 
most typical Calvinistic writers, as Edwards, will assert that 
God was angry with Christ personally, but rather that ‘He 
knew that God did not hate Him, but infinitely loved Him.’ 
We are grateful to Mr. Campbell for clearing up this point, and 
for showing that the elements of the Atonement are seen to be 
present, in a spiritual way indeed, but not less truly, and with a 
deeper moral significance, without that conception of ‘ substitu- 
tion’ and ‘ transferred punishment’ to which he objects. 

No one can doubt that the removal of anything artificial or 
unreal from our conceptions of Divine truth, especially of those 
parts of it which relate to God’s dealings with our souls, and 
our own consequent attitude towards Him in the most vital 
interests of our spiritual life, must be of great benefit. It is 
not only that objections felt against artificial statements of 
doctrine, and so against Christianity generally, are thus obviated, 
but it is of immense importance that no unnecessary veil shall 
be drawn between the soul and its heavenly Father, but that 
its access to Him shall be as direct and untrammelled by intel- 
lectual embarrassment as revelation has made it. And surely, 
when we remember how little capable of intellectual activity 
the vast majority of men are, and always have been, for whom 
yet the salvation of the gospel has been provided, we cannot 
but feel a strong conviction that any subtlety or complexity of 
idea which is a hindrance even to the educated, must and can 
have no place at all in those great truths, the reception of 
which into the heart and mind may almost be said to consti- 
tute salvation. Nor, whatever is the danger of self-deceit in 
mistaking intellectual conviction for a quickening of spiritual 
life, will any thoughtful Christian undervalue that increase of 
light, and with light of strength, which is from time to time 
poured into the soul through the understanding, when a truth 
of God, often perhaps heard before, and partially apprehended, 
is presented in a clearer, fuller, deeper way, and lays hold upon 
the mind with a grasp which seems to lift it towards heaven, so 
much of supporting power and of help there is in this augmented 
light. That is the high office of great teachers of theology, who 
by study, or by spiritual experience, or by high gifts of intellect, 
or by all combined, have been led more deeply than others into 
the mysteries of Faith. As the poets quicken our apprehension 
of the beauty and the truth of Nature through the communion 
which they hold with her in virtue of their inward gift, so it is 
given to theologians to shed the light which they have received 
on the expression of Revealed Truth, which henceforth shines 
to the eyes of common men with increased clearness, and more 
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than its former glory; for the highest work of the theologian 
must be, after all, to help us in attaining a more adequate 
apprehension of truth revealed in Scripture and in conscience, 
and to clear away the illusions with which human prejudtce or 
false science have surrounded it. 

The superiority which Mr. Campbell feels that his doctrine 
on the Atonement has over that of ‘penal suffering’ and ‘ sub- 
stitution, lies in several points, some of which may have been 
suggested to the reader even in the foregoing abstract. It ex- 
hibits the central truth of Christianity not as darkness, but as 
light ; it enables us to conceive of the elements present in our 
Lord’s sufferings as not in their nature transcending all possible 
experience in humanity, but within the reach of that experience ; 
it gives a unity and simplicity to the whole range of sacred 
facts which it contemplates, such as naturally belong to a life 
led in conformity to the purpose, ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God,’-—a purpose in the development of which suffering and 
sorrow take their place as necessary elements in the Son’s 
glorifying the Father while bearing the burden of our sins; 
whereas the doctrine, that at a certain point He passed out of 
the Father’s favour into His wrath, or was always the object of 
His wrath, even while His favour rested on Him, seems to de- 
stroy this natural harmony. But especially (and this brings us 
close to the central idea of his treatise) it throws a strong light, 
in the author’s view, on the union of Christians with the Re- 
deemer, by which the elements of the Atonement are reproduced 
in them; for they being the branches of Him the Vine, and the 
life which was in Him being derived to them, they become, in 
their measure, in actual consciousness ‘ crucified with Him, 
while they enter into the confession of sin which He made for 
them, and lay hold on that Fatherliness in God on which He 
laid hold. As we understand Mr. Campbell, it is not that the 
righteousness of Christ, as something external to us, is imputed 
to us, our sins imputed to Him, but that we have the real 
elements of that righteousness which in Him so pleased the 
Father (namely of Sonship) actually implanted in us by faith, 
and thus through Him have access to the Father. ‘ As it is no 
depreciation of the life seen in the plant, while yet a single 
stem, to say that that same life is the contemplated life of its 
future branches, so neither is it a depreciation of the Atone- 
ment to say, that that eternal life which glorified God, and 
wrought redemption for many in the personal work of Christ 
on earth, is the same that is to be seen bearing fruit to the 
glory of God in us in our participation in redemption. Such 
conceptions neither depreciate the Atonement nor affect the 
absoluteness of our dependence on Christ; on the contrary, the 
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relation of the branch to the vine alone represents that depen- 
dence adequately.’ Yet, ‘failing this dependence in its true 
sense, we easily receive the statement, that pardon of past sin, 
and prospective blessings, are all given to us for Christ’s sake, 
and because of the perfect atonement which Christ has made, 
and God’s delight in Him; and this, 7f we are in the light of 
God in the matter, we cannot do too readily or-too confidently, 

Lastly, it is a commendation of the author’s view that it 
brings us straight into the Father's presence, not representing 
the Atonement as something that moved Him to have mercy 
on us, but teaching us to have faith in that Fatherliness which 
moved Him to give us the.-Atonement. Mr. Campbell is not 
afraid to say that as men have perverted creation, and instead 
of using it as a glass through which to see God, have turned it 
into a veil to hide God, so the greater work of the Atonement 
has been the subject of a similar perversion, which has hid 
God’s Fatherhood from the eyes of men, and taught that we 
must first have a legal standing as justified persons, through 
the imputation to us of Christ’s merits, before we can appeal to 
that Fatherliness in God which speaks to us in the words, ‘ My 
son was dead, and is alive again.’ ‘ For, indeed, our right con- 
fidence in the Father is direct, and is confidence in His Fatherly 
heart towards us, as also our confidence in the Son is direct— 
viz., a confidence in Him as our proper life. 

It is, according to the author, in the truth revealed in the 
last three words that the mystery of the Atonement (that is, its 
hidden nature as transcending human reason and experience) 
consists; not in the elements present to the mind of Christ, 
as man, in His atoning work. These elements he teaches not 
to be beyond human experience or inconceivable to it, but as 
actually reproduced, in a lower measure, in the mind of Christ’s 
true followers. But ‘the nature of the relation of the Son of 
Man to humanity, whether we contemplate His own personal 
work in making His soul an offering for sin, making an end of 
sin, and bringing in everlasting righteousness, or His work in 
men as putting forth the power in them which is implied in 
His being their life; this belongs to the acting of God as God, 
and to the divinity of the Son of God, in an aspect of the sub- 
ject which all experience of our thinking of our relation to God 
prepares us not to be able to understand.’ Now, in transferring 
the point in which the mystery of the subject lies, supposing 
that he is right in so doing, the author is conferring no trifling 
service on those who accept his teaching. For as it is pre- 
sumptuous, he truly remarks, to attempt by reason to overleap * 
the bounds of reason,,so to introduce perplexity where there 
need be none, or assume that to be incomprehensible which 
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God has put before us to understand, is also wrong. We may 
add, that one of the most difficult duties for the theologian, 
and that which requires perhaps most patience of thought, is 
to determine the point at which reason must consent to submit: 
so inveterate is the tendency under which we all unavoidably 
lie, to mistake our own ignorance or perplexity for darkness 
inherent in the subject of our thought. The theologian who 
corrects this tendency in the instance of any single doctrine, is 
a benefactor both to simple believers and to the learned. We 
do not at present express any opinion whether Mr. Campbell 
is right in thus transferring the ‘mystery’ of the Atonement 
from itself, to the divinity of Christ and His relation to man- 
kind, or whether the former may not (in spite of his explana- 
tion) still retain some incomprehensible features derived from 
the latter; but we feel sure that he has adduced a number of 
profound thoughts, stirring and elevating to a degree only to be 
appreciated by a study of his work, and throwing, if not a com- 
plete light on its subject, or one that embraces the whole wit- 
ness of Scripture, yet enough to make his book most suggestive, 
both to the theologian and to every Christian. 

Before endeavouring, however, to estimate more exactly the 
value of his conclusions, we proceed to remark upon some other 
treatises upon the Atonement which have come under our 
notice. Foremost among these in importance, from its sys- 
tematic treatment of the subject, and the amount and depth of 
thought which it contains, is the work of Dr. Bushnell, entitled 
The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded on Principles of Universal 
Obligation. The author published a shorter essay upon the 
same topic sixteen years ago, so that the present work contains 
his matured thoughts upon it. In the extent of its scope and 
in clearness of style it surpasses Mr. Campbell’s treatise, and 
though it would be difficult to equal the latter in its peculiar 
solemnity and depth of feeling, Dr. Bushnell’s volume abounds 
in passages of great beauty and of fervid and condensed elo- 
quence. In his introduction he follows Neander in refusing to 
class Anselm with those who have taught the doctrine of ex- 
piation by transfer of punishment.!| The main position in An- 
selm’s theory is, in the words of Dr. Bushnell, ‘ that the im- 
mense value of Christ’s death, or the satisfaction made to God’s 
honour, consists in the lustre of His righteousness, showing all 
created minds what homage even the uncreated Son bears to 
the sovereign law-principle violated by transgression.’ Anselm 
does not, however, consistently keep to this idea, although ‘ his 


1 This is no doubt true, yet Anselm’s theory of satisfaction may have 
led, as Mr. Garden thinks (7’racts for Priests and People), to the notion of 
transfer. 
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theory shocks no moral sentiment, and violates no principle of 
natural reason,’ whatever we may think of it as a true and 
sufficient account of the matter. The Cur Deus Homo, which 
was ‘the first deliberately attempted exposition of the work of 
Christ, was incomparably better than almost any of the re- 
visions or enlarged expositions of it since given.’ 

A few words on this interesting treatise of Anselm, well known 
as it is, may not be out of place here, although we are in the 
main satisfied with Dr. Bushnell’s interpretation of his meaning. 
Anselm is emphatic in making the death of Christ, in which His 
atonement consisted, not a direct result or instance of obedience 
(since the latter is due to God from all creatures, and was due from 
the Son as man), but as indirectly following upon it. ‘God did 
not compel Christ, in whom was no sin, to die; but He himself 
of His own will underwent death, not from obedience requiring 
Him to forsake life, but because obedience required Him to keep 
righteousness, in which He so constantly persevered that by it 
He incurred death.’ The significance of His death lay in that 
death is the most complete way in which man can give himself 
to God for His honour, and the divinity of the person of Christ 
made this gift of infinite value; and in recompense for this 
voluntary gift, the Father grants to the Son for mankind the 
forgiveness of their sins and the grace of eternal life. The 
death of Christ is represented, not as a punishment, nor as the 
transfer of a punishment, but as in itself a gift ‘for the honour 
of God ;’ but Anselm has not with sufficient fulness explained 
how it was for God’s honour, although in the following passage 
he gives a clue to the answer :— 


‘Do you not see that when He bore with calm patience the injuries 
and insults, and the death of the cross with the thieves, brought on 
Him on account of His righteousness, which He obediently kept, He gave 
an example to men that they should swerve from the righteousness 
which they owe to God for no inconveniences that they may experi- 
ence; and this He would by no means have given, if (as He could 
have done) He had refused death brought on Him for such a cause ?’ 


It seems to us that the distinction above mentioned, between 
death as an instance of direct obedience, and as following in- 
directly upon ‘ keeping righteousness,’ is unnecessary. A soldier 
is not commanded to die, but le dies in obeying his general’s 
command; in that case surely his death is a direct sign, and 
instance, of obedience. In order to avoid assuming that God 
directly enjoined the death of Christ, or in order to enhance the 
value of the latter as not being required as part of obedience, 
Anselm introduces a distinction which mars the simplicity of 
his doctrine, and Dr. Bushnell ascribes to the latter more than 
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its due clearness, when he speaks of it as teaching that it was 
the obedience proved by Christ’s death which gave the required 
honour to God’s name. Acute, and often profound, as are the 
remarks of the pious Archbishop, there is also something 
mechanical in his mode of treating his subject ; a defect which 
became exaggerated in later writers adopting his theory and 
phraseology. It was a merit, indeed, in him to explode the 
strange ideas current, though not universal, in the Church- 
teachers since the time of Irenzeus and Origen, that the ‘ debt’ 
due from man was to be paid to the devil, whose right would have 
been infringed if man had been saved from his grasp without 
compensation. And it was another merit that Anselm, as said 
above, kept clear of the doctrine of ‘transferred punishment,’ 
a doctrine the germs of which appear in Athanasius." 
Returning, however, to Dr. Bushnell, we find him in agree- 
ment with Mr. Campbell in denying the last-mentioned theory, 
and also in representing the main issue and object of the Atone- 
ment as the restoration of men to the life of righteousness. 
Although he calls his work a treatise on the vicarious sacrifice, 
he expressly states that he does not employ these terms in the 
sense which has become usual, namely, as implying ‘ penal 
suffering transferred ;’ but in a somewhat more general signifi- 
cation, namely, that Christ ‘engages, at the expense of great 
suffering, and even of death itself, to bring us out of our sins 
themselves, and so out of their penalties; being Himself pro- 
foundly identified with us in our fallen state, and burdened in 
feeling with our evils.’ Vicarious sacrifice, thus interpreted, is 
no inexplicable or isolated act, but the natural and usual effect 
of love, which identifies itself with the miserable, ‘so as to 
suffer their adversities and pains, and take on itself the burden 
of their evils. In the case of God himself, vicarious sacrifice 
was no exceptional act when Christ became incarnate; but His 
divine Son had from the beginning entered into the miseries of 
man, as the language of the Old Testament shows, which speaks 
of Him as ‘afflicted with their affliction, ‘grieved for them,’ 
protesting that ‘He is filled with repentings, apostrophizing 
them, as it were, in a feeling quite broken: ‘Oh that there were 
such a heart in them, that they would keep my commandments!’ 
‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel?’ ‘It is as if there were a cross unseen, standing on its 


1 St. Athanasius teaches that Christ died for (dvri) all, in order to make all 
men free from liability (avvrev@dvous) for transgression. ‘For there was need 
of death, and it was right (&e:) that death should take place for all, in order 
that the debt of all might be paid.’"—De Incarn. It is, however, remarkable, 
that Athanasius gives much greater prominence to the ideas of ‘ restoration,’ 
‘re-creation,’ and the like, in Christ’s work, than to ‘ satisfaction.’ 
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undiscovered hill, far back in the ages, out of which were sound- 
ing always just the same deep voice of suffering love and patience, 
that was heard by mortal ears from the sacred hill of Calvary.’ 
Much stress is laid also by Dr. Bushnell on this idea,—that love, 
as a vicarious principle, belongs as much to the Father and the 
Holy Spirit as to the Son. He regards the incarnate life and 
sufferings of Christ as the expression in time of the eternal love 
of God, His eternal patience, long-suffering, and sacrifice, not 
shrinking from the thought that the very perfection of God 
involves pain felt by sympathy for His creatures. Thus also 
we lose much, according to his doctrine, by not conceiving of 
the Holy Spirit as carrying on the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 


‘The Holy Spirit works in a ministry of love precisely as Jesus 
did, and the love is just the same kind of love, burdened for men, 
burdened for enemies, heaving in silent agonies of passion to recover 
and save; fulfilling in every particular the Christly terms of sacrifice. 
... It requires, every one may easily perceive, quite as much suffering, 
patience, and affliction of feeling, or even of what is called passion, to 
carry on the work of the Spirit, as it did to fulfil the ministry and 
bear the cross of Jesus. In the first place, the work of the Spirit 
covers the whole ground of human life, broad as the world is, and 
continues through all the untold generations of time. And in this 
wide-world operation He is enduring, not Pilate and the soldiers and 
a few Jewish priests, but the contradiction of all sinners that live. 
He is betrayed by more than Judas, denied by more than Peter; 
struggling on, from age to age, with all the falsities, and treasons, and 
corruptions, all the unspeakable disgusts of all bosom perversity ; act- 
ing and suffering, not before them indeed as Christ did, but as it were 
in perpetual contact with them.’ 


This idea gives, as he remarks, a more vivid sense to those 
passages of Scripture which speak of the Spirit as ‘ grieved, 
‘vexed,’ ‘ resisted ;’ especially to the remarkable words of Rom. 
Vili. 26, 27: ‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities’ 
(taketh them, for us, on Himself—the word being an emphatic 
compound of that used in Matt. viii. 17, for Christ’s taking on 
Him sicknesses): ‘for we know not what we should pray for 
as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered. And He that search- 
eth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because 
He maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of 
God.’ ‘All which He is said to do with groanings which can- 
not be uttered—better with groanings unuttered ; that is, with 
stirrings of concern or burdened feelings, that are the silent 
Gethsemane of His ministry. The groanings of Christ are 
audible, and so might the groanings of the Spirit be, if He 
had the vocal organs of a body connected with His feeling.’ 
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But not only the Persons of the blessed Trinity, but the 
holy angels and redeemed Christians, are represented by Dr. 
Bushnell as partaking in vicarious sacrifice. He does not 
allow that there is anything different in kind between the 
sacrifice of Christ and that of His followers, but only in 
measure. To make such a distinction ‘corrupts the idea of 
sacrifice itself.’ 

‘We quote the Master’s words requiring us to follow Him, and 
bear the cross with Him and after Him. There must be sacrifice, we 
say; every Christian comes into a life of sacrifice—only not into 
vicarious sacrifice ; that belongs to Christ alone, suffering no partici- 
pation of mortals,—a qualification, or salvo, that very nearly unchris- 
tianizes Christianity itself. What is the sacrifice that must not be 
vicarious sacrifice, but a virtue that has ever lost connexion with 
Christian ideas? It is mere self-abnegation, a loss made for the 
simple sake of losing, and no such practical loss as love encounters in 
gaining or serving an enemy. It has the same relation to vicarious 
sacrifice that penance has to repentance. It is itself a kind of pen- 
ance, or torment, submitted to by the will. It does not appear to be 
even suspected that such kind of sacrifice is a mode of asceticism, 
substituted for the sacrifice of the gospel, and yet it can be nothing 
else, for the simple reason that it is required not to be vicarious. 
Sacrifice out of love, or because a full heart naturally and freely takes 
on itself the burdens and woes of others, has a positive character, and 
is itself the most intensely positive exercise that can be conceived. 
The other kind of sacrifice, that which must not work vicariously, is 
naked self-suppression, a merely dry and negative operation, in which 
the soul wilfully chokes itself and gets no return, but a sense of being 
punished for its pains. And how much of what is so persistently 
taught concerning self-denial, sacrifice, taking up the cross, is, in just 
this manner, a departure from all Christian ideas; a wearisome, un- 
blessed, and forced virtue, that belongs to the false gospel of asceti- 
cism. Happily the evil is mitigated by the fact that when we go into 
sacrifice and suffering for others, we break away from such asceticism 
without knowing it, and come into the genuine, positive kind of sacri- 
fice with Christ himself.’ 


Accordingly, the author regards the numerous texts of Scrip- 
ture which speak of following Christ, having the mind of 
Christ, as exhorting us to aim at nothing short of a complete 
likeness to Him in the elements of His sacrifice, however far 
short all men must fall of it in the degree of inward spiritual 
suffering which He endured through the perfection of His 
nature and of His love. Especially, he considers that any other 
explanation does violence to the language in which St. Paul 
speaks in so many well-known passages, of his own ‘bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus,’ ‘ filling up that 
which is behind of the sufferings of Christ,’ and the like. 
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‘ Without this vicarious property, love is not love. Pity there may 
be, philanthropic benevolence, esteem, approbation, admiration ; but 
the vital distinction of love is wanting. It is very true that we are 
not to set ourselves up as redeemers of the world. Our petty mea- 
sures of quantity and character forbid such a thought; just as any 
feeble and low man would only be absurd in attempting what is given 
to some most qualified and strongest man of his own species. Still, 
any such feeble and low man is to be, and may truly be, in the same 
kind of love with one who is most qualified and strongest. . .. And 
just so it is in Christ... . Vicarious love in Him, answered by vicari- 
ous love in us, tiny and weak though it be, as an insect life fluttering 
responsively to the sun, this is the only footing of grace in which 
Christ is received, and according to His glorious power.’ 


And the little power which the gospel has over men’s char- 
acters, even after they seem to have believed, he thus accounts 
for, because they exclude themselves, by some mistaken distinc- 
tion, from sharing in the same kind of vicarigus sacrifice which 
Christ offered. 

Having laid this foundation, Dr. Bushnell proceeds to inquire 
what was the purpose for which Christ entered into human 
nature and human suffering. This was, in brief, to regenerate 
human nature, restoring it from its sin to a life of holiness. Our 
blessed Lord’s ministry of healing, both of men’s bodies and 
souls, had this in view; but the immediate power by which He 
acted upon mankind was the moral power of His perfect char- 
acter. This moral power He gained as only other men gain 
(in degree) the same, simply by His life of goodness. Dr. Bush- 
nell traces the main features of this life as it is described in 
the Gospels, and as it ended in His suffering and death. In 
the last scenes of His passion, he lays stress not on the physical 
sufferings, but on the ‘moral suffering’ of which these were a 
sign. ‘They are the symbols of God’s moral suffering.’ Christ 
expresses to us God’s sympathy for man, His infinite tender- 
ness and infinite purity, which attracts sinners while it con- 
demns and suffers for sin. God is henceforth known, not as 
an ‘ attribute-God,’ but in actual human life and character is 
brought down to men, suffering with and for them. To believe 
in Him thus is to become the subject of His regenerating moral 
power, and to be born again. 

It is but the most meagre outline of this author’s teaching 
which can be presented in such an imperfect abstract. He 
himself remarks of the gospel, that to attempt to present it in 
a ‘scheme’ or short formula, is to lose the savour and virtue of 
it, which consist in the impression made by the details. Cer- 
tainly the observation is true even of abbreviated accounts of 
the writings of thoughtful men; however honestly we may 
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endeavour to select and express their main features, the life 
and fulness of the original must be lost. For this reason, we 
have, at the risk of wearying the reader, not scrupled to be 
copious in our quotation of the original words of the treatises 
which we are commenting on, believing that a better represen- 
tation is thus given of their spirit than by a mere condensed 
account of their contents. There is also another reason for 
pursuing this method--namely, that thus the reader is most 
likely to be interested in the works themselves from which 
our extracts are made. For as no subject can be more 
deeply interesting, and more fruitful in practical results, than 
that of the Atonement, so we shall be well content to have 
called attention to writings which treat of it with so much 
beauty, thoughtfulness, and earnestness, being convinced that 
no student of these works can fail to derive from their perusal 
some useful result, for meditation or for practice, even if he is 
not inclined to give complete adhesion to the views which they 
maintain. 

But we must hurry, sicco pede, over that very remarkable 
portion of his treatise, in which Dr. Bushnell deals with the 
metaphysical assumptions as to God’s righteousness, justice, 
mercy, punishment, and the like, which lie at the base of much 
teaching on the subject of the Atonement, as well as on that of 
Justification by Faith ; and this, although this part of his work 
is elaborated with great care as well as with acuteness of 
thought. The general object of it is to show that the common 
doctrine that penal suffering was necessary as a compensation 
to God’s justice for the release of transgression, is founded upon 
false ideas of God’s nature. Dr. Bushnell begins by distinguishing 
between righteousness and justice as attributes of God: the 
former being His perfect goodness considered in itself, the latter 
the expression of His mind or will in law, using this term in its 
widest sense. It is involved in the very idea of righteousness, 
that when His creatures fell into the misery of sin, it would be 
God’s wish to restore them, or, as Mr. Campbell puts it, a per- 
fectly righteous being must love righteousness and endeavour 
that it should be restored, if lost,in His creatures. It is not in- 
volved in the idea of such a being that He must exact a fixed 
penalty for sin, without possessing a discretionary power of 
punishing according to what is best. Punishment will fall upon 
those who have sinned by the action of the retributive causes 
established in nature, and even when God interferes super- 
naturally by grace to restore the sinner, He does not suspend 
these retributive causes, but introduces a higher principle of 
action, which works in and with them, modifying their effects, 
but leaving them their proper action. So, by way of example, 
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the human will can modify the action of gravitation without 
suspending it. The pains and troubles consequent on sin now 
become, by the action of grace, chastisements and means of 
purification. God’s justice, expressed in law, and His mercy, 
are simultaneous co-factors in redemption, and both effects of 
God’s primal Righteousness. His acts are ultimately to be 
referred to the latter ; but as this does not demand suffering or 
penalty for sin, as an end in itself, still less can it be pleased 
with suffering transferred to others asa penalty. If our readers 
could follow Dr. Bushnell’s own lucid and forcible statement of 
his reasoning on this point, they would find it, we believe, 
weighty and cogent, and not only conclusive against the abstract 
assumptions on which the theory of transferred penalty is 
built, but abounding in striking and suggestive thoughts of a 
positive character. Such is the idea that since. perfect right- 
eousness and love are but two names of the same thing, the 
very righteousness of God will engage Him to redeem fallen 
men by every possible means, even by sacrifice, so that we are 
brought to the conclusion ‘that Christ came into the world, as 
the incarnate Lord and Saviour of sinners, just because the 
eternal necessary law of love made it obligatory on Him to be 
such a Saviour. Other points, which the author presses with 
much force, are, that there is no danger of weakening the law 
or doing it dishonour by an account of the Atonement which 
denies that it was a transfer of penalty, since the majesty of 
the law is vindicated, far more truly, by the obedience which 
Christ paid it, and by the very object for which He lived and 
died, namely, to restore sinners to righteousness, as well as by 
the two great revelations of the New Testament, the final judg- 
ment, and the eternal punishment of the impenitent. Disliking 
the notion that ‘compensation’ for punishment remitted was 
part of what He effected, and believing that this conception robs 
the gospel of its simplicity, the author yet maintains that his 
view represents the work and sufferings of Christ as doing such 
honour to God’s law that if any persons were unable to part with 
the theory of required compensation, they would find in his 
doctrine sufficient to satisfy God’s honour ‘without any feature 
of abhorrence expressed, justice satisfied, official transfer made of 
guilt, official:substitution suffered in the matter of punishment.’ 
More than this, he affirms that his view gives to the expressions 
of Scripture, on which the substitutional theory has been 
founded, their most natural meaning, and that this theory, while 
pretending to keep close to the Word of God, does violence to it 
by a dark literalism. 

‘Tf it were necessary to reason on the attempts which are themselves 
shocking violations of reason, it should be enough to say, that Christ 
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is either really in the lot of all desert, or else He is not. If He is 
there, then He ought to suffer; and if He is not, then it is the greatest 
wrong and irreverence to pretend that He suffers justly. I have dared 
to say that He is not there, and suffers nothing as justly due to Himself. 
He only comes into the corporate evil of sin, as being incarnated into 
humanity, and working there to recover men away, both from sin and 
punishment, He for so long a time encounters and suffers the curse they 
are justly under. This He does, not to satisfy God’s justice, but in a 
way of coming at their consciences and hearts; whereupon it results 
that they, being released or recovered by so great expense of suffering 
and sacrifice, give Him their testimony of thanks in the most natural 
way possible, by telling how He “ was made a curse for them,” “bore 
their sins in His own body,” “ gave Himself for them,” ‘“‘ was made sin 
for them,” “gave Himself to be their Saviour,” “died for them,” 
“ suffered, the just for the unjust.” ’ 


Dr. Bushnell supposes, by way of illustration, that a prison 
had been contrived by some government, the Roman for example, 
for the punishment of public malefactors, on the plan of an 
ordeal by Providence, being placed in a pestilential region, in 
which each prisoner was to remain an appointed time. A 
monk, hearing that a former bitter enemy was a prisoner and 
fallen ill of the pestilence, enters the prison, for Christ’s sake 
becomes the nurse of his old enemy, who recovers and goes 
free, while the benefactor dies of the plague. 


‘And now the rescued man throws out his soul in words, trying vainly 
to express the inexpressible tenderness of his obligation. He writes, 
and talks, and sings nothing but gratitude all his life long; telling 
how the Christly man saved him, by what poor figures he can raise.” 
“Oh, he bore my punishment”—‘ became the criminal for me”— 
“ gave his life for mine ”—“ died that I might live””—*‘ stood in my 
lot of guilt ’—“ suffered all my suffering.” It will not be strange if 
he shall even go beyond Scripture, and testify in the fervours of his 
homage to so great kindness, ‘he took my debt of justice ’—“ satis- 
fied the claims of justice for me””—for he will mean by that nothing 
more than he has meant by all he has been saying before. Then after 
a time, when he and his benefactor are gone, some one, we will imagine, 
undertakes to write their story; and the dull, kind-hearted literalizer 
takes up all these fervours of expression, in the letters and reported 
words of the rescued felon, showing most conclusively from them that 
the good monk actually got the other’s crime imputed to him, took the 
guilt of it, suffered punishment, died in his place, and satisfied the 
justice of the law that he might be released! Why, the malefactor 
himself would even have shuddered at the thought of a construction so 
revolting, hereafter to be put upon his words. The honours won for 
Christian theology by this kind of interpretation put upon the free 
words of Scripture, make a very sad figure, and are better to be lost 
than preserved. I do not, to speak frankly, know a passage of Scrip- 
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ture that can with any fairness be turned to signify a legal or judicial 
substitution of Christ in the place of transgressors—none that, taken 
with only a proper Christian intelligence, can be understood as affirm- 
ing either the fact or the necessity of a compensation made to God’s 
justice for the release of sin.’ 


In the great point of the divinity of Christ Dr. Bushnell and 
Mr. Campbell, and all indeed who hold any doctrine of atone- 
ment, agree. It is the characteristic of Dr. Bushnell’s work, 
indeed, that it brings out the idea that the incarnation was but 
the issue, in time, of the love, and even self-sacrifice, which was 
from eternity in the nature and character of God; and that 
Christ expresses to us what God is and always has been. Mr. 
Campbell also lays stress on the fact that Christ revealed the 
Father to man, but especially in this way, by showing in His 
human life of perfect Sonship, how that Fatherly love may be 
trusted, and what return it claims: this human Sonship being 
the expression, in humanity, of His Divine Sonship. But 
there is another point of view in which the divinity of Christ 
forms the basis of his doctrine of atonement, and in which, as 
before remarked, the mystery of the subject as transcending 
human experience and knowledge chiefly lies, namely, the 
actual relation of our spirits to Christ as present in us, in virtue 
of which we become partakers of His atonement; for, as he 
truly says, ‘I cannot believe in one as my life, of whom I am 
not warranted to think as God;’ and ‘the universal relation 
of men to the one Son of God, as He in whom they all have the 
life of sonship, accords as perfectly with the divinity of the Son 
of God, as it contradicts every lower conception of His being.’ 
Dr. Bushnell’s argument leads him to enlarge more on the 
mode in which Christ became a regenerating power in humanity, 
by His bringing down God to human eyes, becoming a new 
factor in human history, and the like; but he also teaches 
that the continual work of renewing the souls of men, while it 
is referred to the Holy Spirit, is also the work of Christ, and 
that St. Paul’s expression for his conversion, ‘ When it pleased 
God to reveal His Son in me,’ is only one out of many texts 
which describe Him as the regenerator. The office of the Spirit 
is to glorify Christ in the soul, to make it receptive of all that 
is contained in His life and sufferings, and then to make Hima 
Saviour to it. 

Both writers agree, as before said, in denying the doctrine 
that the punishment due to men’s sin was transferred from 
them to Christ, and in rejecting Luther’s teaching that He was 
so identified with sinners as ever, in His own consciousness, or in 
the mind of the Father, to be looked upon asa sinner. Short of 
this, Mr. Campbell’s doctrine contains the ideas expressed in the 
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words, ‘ propitiation,’ ‘satisfaction,’ and even ‘ expiation,’ which 
word he frequently uses in his explanation of it. The sacrifice 
of Christ is offered by Him and accepted by the Father in be- 
half of men, and we come to God ‘through Him,’ and ‘in His 
name,’ and are ourselves accepted ‘ for His sake ;’ but this im- 
plies that He is present in us, and that we are by faith par- 
takers (in beginning) of His mind of Sonship. Dr. Bushnell 
rejects the word ‘ expiation’ altogether, as not scriptural either 
in itself or in the idea it suggests ; and he explains ‘ propitiation’ 
and ‘satisfaction’ as figurative expressions really meaning an 
effect wrought in us, though the figure is of an effect on God. 

Imputation of our sins to Christ he in no sense allows, nor 
does Mr. Campbell, except inasmuch as the confession of Christ 
of the sin of mankind was accepted by the Father. Imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness to us both writers allow, in the sense 
that faith is but a germ of that perfect righteousness which 
is formed gradually in believers, and which flows into them 
from Christ, and which, by anticipation, and on account of its 
origin, may be said to be ours while it is Christ’s. 

Forgiveness of sins, though not so prominent in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s scheme as in that of ordinary writers, is yet always made 
by him part of the blessings of the Atonement, and joined with 
eternal life. In Dr. Bushnell’s system it falls into the back- 
ground, and holds a quite secondary place by the side of that 
moral renewal which he makes the central blessing. 

Of the other writers whom we have named, Dr. Young sub- 
stantially agrees with Dr. Bushnell, but he is even more 
emphatic in rejecting the doctrine of ‘substitution. The 
divinity of Christ, His revealing the Father to men, and thus 
calling them back to Him, is the essence of the Atonement, 
according to his view. Forgiveness of sins is, in the common 
sense of the word, not only not a part of what we receive in 
Christ, but is an impossible gift, since what is done cannot be 
undone, and sin is at once its own penalty, exacting its punish- 
ment infallibly. Remission of sins means a loosing its hold 
upon the heart and will; in this sense it accompanies the 
revelation of God’s love made by Christ. For the rest, Dr. 
Young’s work contains much that is expressive of devout feel- 
ing, as well as of an original and profound mind, and is valuable 
for an historical inquiry into the doctrine of the Atonement as 
held by the early Fathers and by later writers. He also, 
like Dr. Bushnell, examines the meaning of the scriptural 
terms relating to the doctrine of justification,—a very interesting 
subject, but which, though it is connected closely with that of 
the Atonement, we cannot now discuss with the care which it 
deserves. 
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Had the space assigned to us permitted, we should have 
now proceeded to remark upon some of the terms used in Scrip- 
ture relating to the Atonement. We must, however, confine 
our attention to one,—the ‘forgiveness of sins,’ which is so 
prominent a part of the promise of the gospel, that it would 
hardly be necessary to bring it under discussion, were it not 
that it is thrown too much in the background in the teaching 
of some modern writers. Dr. Young, for instance, brings out 
in forcible reasoning the true ideas that sin must always be 
the object of God’s abhorrence, and that while it remains in 
the will there can be uo forgiveness. When he goes on to say 
that ‘sin always exacts its own punishment,’ and that ‘justice 
which ordains always secures its own satisfaction,’ he is perhaps 
pronouncing too confidently on a mysterious subject. The fol- 
lowing extract, however, will fitly introduce what we have to 
say on this point :— 


‘Tt is imagined that the forgiveness of sin is a thing of transcendent 
difficulty, a difficulty so great that it almost baffled even God to surmount 
it. I venture to assert that there is not a solitary text which conveys, 
or even favours this idea. If there be a meaning in the New Testa- 
ment, it is, of all things, clear and sure that God is infinitely willing to 
forgive the wickedest human being that lives. Wherever difficulty 
may be, at least it does not lie here. Thinking so much, as many do, 
of mere pardon and its difficulties, they forget that pardon is not sal- 
vation,—not at all. There is a far sterner obstruction in the way of 
the real deliverance of the human spirit, an obstruction which only 
God can remove in His holy law, but which must be removed if the 
soul is to be saved. Were mere pardon of sin secured, the whole of 
what constitutes inner salvation would still remain to be achieved. 
If all the past were blotted out from God’s remembrance, the man 
would be as unredeemed as ever. It is his nature, and not the facts 
of his history, that require to be, or that can be changed. There is 
a deadly evil working within, and it is from this he must be saved, 
if he is to be saved at all. Mere selfish protection is not the chief 
want of a genuine soul. The very lowest, the weakest, and the least 
noble thing we can do, is to fly for escape from the proper desert of 
evil. .. . To an enlightened, awakened, and thoroughly earnest man, 
the great and stern reality is, that he has deeply wronged his God, 
and as deeply wronged his own being. . . . He is away from God in 
thought and in affection, and this wilful severance, he has come to 
know, is death to his higher self. He is all wrong, utterly wrong,— 
wrong in relation to God and wrong in relation to himself. What he 
most needs is not to be pardoned; that may be his first, but it ought 
to be his least concern, respecting which there is no reasonable fear 
or doubt; what he most needs is not to be pardoned merely, but to be 
changed in himself, to be set really right, his face and his heart turned 
towards God, converted to God.’ 
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Every one will assent to this; but it does not cover all the 
facts of conscience and of revelation. Nor can we agree with Dr. 
3ushnell’s remarks on the Greek word for ‘ remission’ of sins 
(dfeors), namely, that it conveys a ‘superficial idea,’ and that a 
mere ‘ letting go, or consenting no longer to blame, really accom- 
plishes nothing as regards the practical release of sin. It is 
only a deed of formality, or verbal discharge, that carries practi- 
cally no discharge at all. It says “Go,” but leaves the prison- 
doors shut.’ If it were so superficial a blessing, it is hard] 
likely that it would be so continually spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment as the characteristic blessing of the Christian covenant. 
Our blessed Lord named it as the especial effect of His incar- 
nation and death, when He said, ‘ This is the cup of the new cove- 
nant in my blood, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.’ 
His commission to the apostles after His resurrection (John 
xx. 23) is ‘Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them ; whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ It may be 
worth while briefly to consider what is the nature of this blessing, 
so far as we gather it from Scripture. That the direct meaning 
of the terms is not the loosing of the hold of sin from the heart 
and will, but (as commonly understood) the loosing the sinner 
from the charge, guilt, penalty of his sin, is clear. It may be 
true that the latter is accompanied, as a matter of fact, by the 
former, and hence the word ddeous, though properly meaning 
‘forgiveness, may cover the idea of spiritual cleansing or 
freedom also; to adapt a phrase from logical writers, it may 
connote the latter, but it certainly denotes the former. The 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us,’ must signify an objective 
forgiveness, and can have no other meaning in the second 
clause, from the nature of the case. When our Lord speaks 
(Matt. xii. 31) of all sin and blasphemy being forgiven to men, 
but of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost not being for- 
given, it is clear that He does not speak of the relaxation of 
the power of sin in the heart, but of its guilt. It is in this 
sense that we must interpret the words in the many passages 
which mention ‘remission of sins,’ either prospectively as a 
blessing about to be imparted, or as one actually conveyed; 
as when John is said (Mark i. 4) to preach the baptism of 
repentance for remission of sins; as our Lord said to the para- 
lytic, ‘ Thy sins be (are, have been) forgiven thee, where it may 
be worth while to remind the English reader that it is nota 
prayer but a declaration of a fact that is contained in the words, 
as be is the old word for are. We may refer to two other passages 
which put it beyond a doubt that the above is the meaning of 
remission of sin. Preaching at Antioch in Pisidia, St. Paul tells 
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his audience that ‘through Christ was preached unto them re- 
mission of sins, and in Him every one who believed was justified 
from all things from which they could not be justified by the 
law of Moses,’ where remission of sins is equivalent to justifica- 
tion. The other passage is in the Epistle to the Hebrews, x. 17, 
where the comment of the writer on the words of Jeremiah, 
‘And their sins and their iniquities I will remember no more, 
is, ‘ Now where remission of these is, there is no more offering 
for sin, —remission of sins being made equivalent to their not 
being remembered by God.? 

This being clearly the meaning of the words ‘remission’ or 
‘forgiveness of sins, and this blessing being spoken of every- 
where as one of the chief blessings of the Christian covenant, it 
seems to us that no doctrinal system which treats it as ‘only a 
secondary and subordinate matter, gives an adequate or well- 
balanced account of the gospel revelation. It is quite true 
that (as Dr. Young says), ‘mere selfish protection is not the 
chief want of a genuine soul. The very lowest, the weakest, 
and the least noble thing that we can do, is to fly to escape 
from the proper desert of evil.’ But there are two remarks to 
be made on this. In the first place, the pain of punishment, 
and the hope of deliverance from it, become sometimes, as a 
matter of fact, the means of turning men to God (or rather to- 
wards God) when nothing else will. The motive is not a high 
one, but it is an effective one. It is not a spiritual motive, but 
it may lead the soul in the direction where spiritual motives 
may afterwards act upon it. Nor is ‘forgiveness of sins’ un- 
meaning or impossible on the ground that the ‘ retributive con- 
sequences,’ once set in motion by God’s ordinance, cannot be 
put aside or checked, but must work their proper effects by un- 
changing laws of causation. Dr. Bushnell himself shows that 
the introduction of a higher agency may modify the operation 
of these laws without checking them, as the human will modifies 
the working of laws of matter. Although, therefore, the desire 
to be delivered from the penal consequences of our sins is not a 
high motive, it is not always an unlawful one. But our second 
remark is, that this desire is not what is expressed in the prayer 
for forgiveness, nor is the correlative blessing that which is 
chiefly promised in it. One who is really penitent, as having 
sinned against God, desires, first and chiefly, to be put right 
with Him. The consciousness of sin is not merely the con- 
sciousness of impending punishment, but the consciousness of 
being estranged from God, and out of His favour. The soul is 
restored to happiness when assured that God still loves it, re- 


1 It is almost superfluous to say that the Greek word d@inm has the same 
meaning in the Septuagint. A reference to Ps. xxxii. 5, Gen. xviii. 26, 
Ps. lxxxv. 2, puts this beyond a doubt. 
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gards it with favour, does not count its sins to it as hindering 
this favour. Once again in His love, it can trust itself to Him 
for the future, trust His mercy to remit the painful consequences 
of its sin, or not, as He sees best, for if not remitted, these pain- 
ful consequences are no longer punishments (in the sense of 
infliction of vengeance), but instruments of purification. Mr. 
Campbell rightly says, that the sacrifices of the Jewish law 
admitted the offerer to the standing and privileges of a wor- 
shipper, which, by his sin, he had forfeited,—admitted him, that 
is, again to communion or ‘favour’ with God. Viewed from 
the side of God, He was said to forgive, or, in the Hebrew, to 
cover the sin, that is, to put it out of sight, to forget, or consent 
not to see it, sometimes to remove or take it away. ‘He was 
so merciful that He forgave (covered) their misdeeds, and 
destroyed them not’ (Ps. lxxviii. 38); here the escape from evil 
desert or consequence is the effect of forgiveness. 

We venture to think, then, that a doctrinal system which puts 
forgiveness of sins in the background, or undervalues it, is as 
inconsistent with the facts of conscience and human nature as 
it plainly is with the witness of Holy Scripture. If our Saviour’s 
words when instituting the Lord’s Supper stood alone, they 
would be sufficient to teach us that remission of sins is a chief 
blessing of the gospel, and that it is connected with His death. 
What is the nature of this connexion, and how far this is ex- 
plained in the doctrinal teaching of the writers which we have 
been describing, is a further question. 

For our Lord’s words, though they teach that His death was 
‘ for remission of sins,’ do not explain how this was to be the case. 
The words in themselves may imply a direct connexion between 
the two, remission of sins being the immediate effect of His 
death, or they may point to a more distant and indirect con- 
nexion with forgiveness,--being used, as in Mark i. 4, wherein it 
is said that St. John preached the baptism of repentance ‘ for 
remission of sins.’ It would be consistent with our Saviour’s 
words if the immediate effect of His death was to draw men 
back to God in repentance, which repentance would be followed 
by forgiveness. Remission of sins would then be an ulterior 
effect of His death. Whether this is their meaning or not can- 
not be decided from the words themselves; but in any case re- 
mission of sins, being mentioned by Him at that solemn mo- 
ment as the object of His death, must be regarded as a chief 
blessing of the covenant which He was about to seal by His 
blood. And it may be as well to say here, that this being the 
case, it is, after all, a secondary question how this remission is 
brought about. What the conscience needs, and what God’s 
word graciously assures us of, is that forgiveness of sins is 
bestowed through the death of Christ. The questions which 
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we are now discussing, how this is effected, are weighty, inas- 
much as a true conception of what is revealed on this point can 
hardly fail to have an important bearing on our knowledge 
of God’s dealing with us, and thus on our spiritual life. 
Whatever use there is in light and truth on spiritual subjects, 
must belong especially to light and truth upon the Atonement, 
false views of which may in various ways thwart and hinder 
the growth of the soul in the life of righteousness ; while right 
apprehensions of it must be, by God’s blessing, of direct and 
most powerful influence to promote this life. Still, the great 
facts of redemption, prominent among which is that remission 
of sins is granted through the death of Christ, may be blessed 
to all saving purposes, without any solution being attempted of 
the questions referred to, and with different conclusions as to 
their solution, though, in proportion as one account is more true 
than another, it may be expected to contain more elements 
of spiritual edification.’ 


And now, to gather up the threads of this discussion, and 
inquire whether the views of the Atonement which we began 
by describing are adequate representations of the teaching of 
Scripture, or whether they add anything to our previous know- 
ledge of this highest of subjects, we must first briefly repeat the 
remark made in commenting on Dr. Bushnell’s and Dr. Young’s 
systems,—that they are obviously defective in not giving sufficient 
prominence to the doctrine of forgiveness. Written as this is in 


1 To comprise in this article an examination of all the passages of Scripture 
bearing on this subject would expand it to an inconvenient length. If we 
condense the result of this examination, it is the following :—Our Lord’s 
own words (in Matt. xx. 28) do not imply more than that He gave His life 
for us, and that the effect is our deliverance. This is our conclusion, whether 
the word vrpov represents the Hebrew ‘copher,’ ‘ pidyon,’ or ‘ g’ulah,’ 
one of which (or its Aramaic equivalent) we may suppose to have been used 
by Christ. In other passages He speaks of His atonement more generally, 
not with particular reference to remission of sins. The sermons of the 
apostles in the Acts are distinct as. to this blessing being granted in the 
name and by the agency of Christ, but do not develop this truth further, 
In the Epistles we may divide the passages we are concerned with into two 
classes,—those in which the language is figurative, being derived from the 
Jewish ritual, and those in which there is no such imagery. The latter 
class (as Rom. iv. 25, v. 8, iii. 24, viii. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 2 Cor. v. 15, 21; 
Gal. iii. 13) does not, in our opinion, explain -how remission of sins is con- 
nected with the Saviour’s death, the meaning of the last passage being that 
God allowed or appointed that Christ should be treated as guilty, in order to 
save men, not that He looked on Him as personally guilty, or accepted suffer- 
ing from Him instead of laying it on us. The other Epistles do not go 
further. As to the figurative passages (such as Rom. iii. 24 ; 1 John i. 2, 
iv. 10; John i. 29), the effect is that Christ is the medium through whom 
God extends forgiveness to mankind: nor does the Epistle to the Hebrews 
give any essentially new view of the atonement or its effects, although it 
presents it under various aspects suggested by the Jewish ordinances. 
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light upon the pages of the New Testament, no teaching which 
puts it in the background, on whatever pretence, can claim to be 
the gospel. 

And as this is a prominent truth of Scripture, so it is of the 
first necessity for man. The declaration that God forgives, 
brought home to the soul, has power to work in it those feelings 
of hope and grateful love, which give new life and energy to 
all its moral powers, and enable it really tc cast its sin ov, 
as well as to cast it off. To some extent even the imperfect 
revelation of this forgiving love of God under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, had no doubt this effect, but the effect under 
the clearer revelation of it in Christ is incalculable. The con- 
sciousness of the continual, forgiving lcve of God, has probably 
been the source of the largest part of Christian goodness. It 
not only operates to produce great instances of eminent holiness, 
but to keep up the flame of hope and piety in hearts very 
imperfectly dominated by holy motives. It saves from despair, 
not only in extreme instances, but in the countless instances 
of daily, hourly life, where discouragement on account of past 
sin would bind down the powers of the soul, if it were not 
for this knowledge of God’s forgiving love. Such a revelation 
was itself almost an adequate object of the Saviour’s advent. 
We know now that God’s forgiveness is incompatible with 
deliberate harbouring of sin in the will, and that it cannot take 
effect on individuals where there is no germ of faith and repent- 
ance. But its tendency is,on being revealed, to draw out this 
faith and repentance; it is prior to them in itself, but ¢akes 
effect in answer to them. The forgiving love of God lays long 
siege to the obdurate will, and though, it must be feared, often 
resisted to the end, does not leave off its efforts while this life 
lasts. 

The above objection cannot, indeed, be brought against Mr. 
Campbell’s doctrine, since he never omits to mention forgiveness 
of sin, together with eternal life, as part of the blessings given 
to mankind in Christ. But even he seems to us scarcely to 
bring out with adequate emphasis either the place which this 
promise has, or its effect in (what we have lately been describ- 
ing) awakening in the soul, hope, love, and repentance. We 
speak with hesitation of a book, every line of which is expres- 
sive of a deep spiritual experience and a maturity of medita- 
tive thought in its author beyond any work of this generation ; 
and it is very possible that, as it is a question not of omission 
but of relative prominence given to a particular part of his 
subject, he may have considered that a full expression of the 

ospel of forgiveness is involved in that revelation of God in 
Christ which he (as well as Dr. Bushnell) so powerfully sets 
forth. 
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Both Dr. Bushnell and Mr. Campbell deserve our gratitude, 
indeed, for the stress which they lay on the love of God the 
Father as originating the salvation of man. Plain as this is in 
Scripture, there can be no doubt that the way of contemplating 
the Atonement common in modern times had a tendency to 
obscure it, and the mind of the simple Christian might have 
been perplexed by a doctrine that seemed almost to increase 
the distance between the human spirit and its heavenly Father, 
instead of bringing it closer to Him, and Him to it. We 
gladly believe that this erroneous tendency, which robbed the 
gospel of its chief power as a motive, has been, or is in a fair 
way of being, eradicated. 

In connexion with this subject we accord our admiration to 
that part of Dr. Bushnell’s work (before alluded to) which exa- 
mines, from what may be called a metaphysical point of view, 
the ideas concerning God, His righteousness and justice, on 
which the true doctrine of the Atonement is sometimes supposed 
to rest, and we confidently refer the reader to his suggestive 
remarks on the true idea of God’s perfections contained in the 
word ‘righteous,’ as contrasted with the less comprehensive term 
‘just.’ Dr. Bushnell keeps, indeed, within limits of speculation 
narrower than those which the scholastic writers allowed them- 
selves ; he abstains (we cannot but think wisely) from entering 
on the question whether the incarnation was merely a remedy 
for sin, or in any case was part of God’s eternal counsels for the 
perfection of mankind. The latter idea, that of the Scotists 
(Mr. Oxenhain informs us) in the middle ages, as against the 
disciples of Thomas Aquinas, is said to gain ground in the 
Roman Catholic Church, as well as in the writings of Lutheran 
theologians. Short of this, however, it is a service even to the 
unlearned Christian to trace the Atonement to the perfection of 
God, and enable us to regard it as a manifestation of His right- 
eousness, making righteous those who believe in Jesus Christ. 

Nor can it be doubted that the strong light thrown by our 
authors upon the truth that the ultimate object of the Atone- 
ment must be the restoration of righteousness in the spirit and 
nature of man (not by any means meve forgiveness), deserves 
our best acknowledgment. In the ways, indeed, in which they 
present this truth, there is much difference, Dr. Bushnell dwell- 
ing more on the ‘moral power’ exerted by Christ by His life 
and death, Mr. Campbell entering more deeply into the 
spiritual elements in the Atonement itself, the reproduction of 
which (in their degree) in the Christian is part of a right appli- 


1 See Bishop Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics (sect. 75, Clark’s series), 
where the author speaks of the Scotist doctrine as an ‘ essentially Christian 
belief,’ and refers to the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians as sanction- 
ing it. 
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cation of the sacrifice of Christ. But no one who has read 
either volume can be in any danger of ever losing sight of or of 
failing to appreciate, the fact that the object of that sacrifice was 
to restore mankind to the hope of sonship, which is eternal life. 

There still remains the question, whether, in the teaching of 
either writer, that kind of importance is given to the death of 
Christ which it has in Holy Scripture. Both, indeed, teach 
that forgiveness of sins is assured to us in the new covenant, 
though Dr. Bushnell, as we have said, treats it somewhat too 
lightly, as if, indeed, there were no such difficulty in the matter 
as is generally supposed. Greatly as we admire his treatise, we 
" cannot but believe that he entirely fails to account for the close 
connexion between our Saviour’s death and remission of sin 
which the language of the apostle and of Christ himself con- 
veys. And let us be allowed again to say, that the assur- 
ance of this remission, as 7 some way connected with Christ’s 
death, must be sufficient for right belief, even though it is 
left quite unexplained how the death was effectual for our for- 
giveness. No one should find fault with individual Christians 
for believing that the remission of sins here spoken of is not 
the direct, but the indirect consequence of the Saviour’s death, 
which works immediately by bringing men to repentance and 
the mind of sonship, and ¢hus into that true relation with God 
in which remission of sins is an essential privilege. Yet we 
cannot think that this indirect relation satisfies the words of 
Christ and His apostles in their simplest and most natural 
sense. Mr. Campbell’s teaching does seem to us to satisfy 
them, if we may give somewhat greater prominence to ideas 
which form part of it. For he speaks frequently of the con- 
fession of sin as made by Him in humanity for it, of His pre- 
senting to the Father in it and for it, a righteousness which 
humanity could not itself present, of the death of Christ as 
perfecting His expiatory confession of our sin, and being thus a 
propitiation, as accepted as a Divine judgment upon the sins of 
men, whose brother He was. In such thoughts we seem to 
find a full appreciation of the passages of Scripture which we 
refer to, although the author so strongly disapproves of the 
doctrine of penal suffering transferred to Christ. On this nega- 
tive side of his subject, also, we are disposed to think his argu- 
ments convincing. And if any of our readers should fear lest 
the omission of this element in their view of the Atonement 
should diminish its moral power as a motive, or its comfort as 
an assurance, we venture to believe that, in the reflections upon 
the whole subject adduced by Mr. Campbell, they will find suf- 
ficient guarantee for both, as well as a rich store of thoughts, 
most fruitful in practical effects. 
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Art. IV.— 1. Constable's Miscellany. Vol. X. Table-Talk. Edin. 
1827. 

2. The Jest-Book. Selected and arranged by Mark Lemon. 
London, 1864. 


THE connexion between Reason and Ridicule seems to be 
very close ; though its nature certainly is not very clear. The 
only animal that reasons is also 4he only animal that laughs, 
and apparently, too, the only one that is laughed at, or that 
deserves to be so. Beasts, acting by instinct, are never absurd, 
humanity having reserved that privilege exclusively to itself. 
Listen to Swift :— 


‘ Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 
A foundered horse will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barred gate ; 
A dog by instinct turns aside, 
Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Folly, combats Nature ; 
Who, when she loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obstinacy fixes there ; 
And where his genius least inclines, 


Absurdly bends his whole designs.’ 


In connexion, perhaps, with the gift of reason and the privilege 
of absurdity thus bestowed, the faculty of laughter was super- 
added in our constitution to keep absurdity within bounds, to 
make reason humble, and to lead us to look at the unavoidable 
follies of each other with good-humoured sympathy rather than 
with scornful disgust. 

Hazlitt, in his Comic Writers, very justly connects laughter 
with its opposite, on principles not essentially at variance with 
those we have been suggesting :— 

‘ Man,’ he says, ‘is the oaly animal that laughs and weeps, for he is 
the only animal that is struck with the difference between what things 
are and what they ought to be. We weep at what thwarts or exceeds 
our desires in serious matters; we laugh at what only disappoints our 
expectations in trifles.’ 

The aspects in which we have now considered Ridicule seem 
to harmonize well with Aristotle’s view of it. He describes in 
his Poetics the ‘laughable’ or comic (rd yeAofov) as being 
Gpdprnpd zt Kat alcyxos dvwdvvov Kal od pOaptixdv. This is fre- 
quently translated as if dudprnya meant any fault or deformity 
generally. But we cannot help thinking that by éudprnpe 
here, Aristotle means that species of fault or deviation which 
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consists in a failure of aim or missing of the mark ; and in 
this sense the ‘ distorted face, which he gives as an instance 
of the comic, may well enough be called an dydpryya, as being 
something that attempts to be a face, but does not sueceed. 

We do not affirm that all ridiculous things consist in this 
failure of aim; but we venture to say that that category em- 
braces a large proportion of them. 

There are two elements, however, in Aristotle’s definition of 
the ludicrous, which are quite essential, but which are apt to 
be forgotten : 1st, the fault or failure, in order to be laughable, 
must be, if not ignominious, at least inglorious ; and 2d, it must 
be unattended with pain or injury. The failure must be a dis- 
comfiture, involving a gross want of calculation or self-know- 
ledge, and unredeemed by any circumstances that ennoble it. 
‘In great attempts ’tis glorious even to fail ;’ and the defeat at 
Thermopyle was more illustrious than many a victory else- 
where. Again, an occurrence which involves pain or injury 
cannot be truly laughable, and it ought not to be necessary to 
add, that the pain or injury here contemplated is not what 
we ourselves feel, but what may affect the object of our sup- 
posed ridicule. Unfortunately, however, the case of the Boys 
and the Frogs in the fable finds a frequent parallel in every- 
day life, and it is well that would-be wits and heedless jesters 
should be reminded, on the highest authority, that there can 
be no legitimate subject of laughter where the feelings or right- 
ful interests of any one are wounded or assailed. 

Examples of these laughable failures to which we refer are 
to be readily found. Even literal failures of aim are laughable, 
such as a very bad cast at bowls, or a very wide shot in archery. 
Mr. Pickwick’s attempt to drive a gig, and Mr. Winkle’s ex- 
ploits as a sportsman, are first-rate pictures in their way. The 
Feast of the Ancients in Peregrine Pickle is about the most 
laughable thing that was ever written, and depends entirely for 
its effect on the elements we have been explaining. But the 
principle goes further and deeper. Every instance of unsuccessful 
affectation, every assumption of a false character that is at once 
detected, every preposterous attempt to shine where excellence is 
hopeless,—all these are fertile sources of entertainment, and legi- 
timate objects of ridicule. The faded beauty and the battered 
beau, the learned lady who misuses her words, the ambitious 
singer who has neither ear nor voice, are standing butts at 
which laughter has been directed from the beginning of time ; 
and similar exhibitions of character will continue to amuse 
future generations as they have done the past. Don Quixote, the 
great comic Epic of all literature, delights us by a series of fail- 
ures, recommended by the kindly and benevolent spirit in which 
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the adventures are undertaken, but rendered ludicrous by the 
meanness of the preparations made and the impracticability of 
the objects pursued; and of all the hero’s failures, none is more 
conspicuously ludicrous than the attempt to convert his worldly 
and sensual attendant into a fitting squire for a chivalrous master. 
The Vert-vert of Gresset, one of the best of comic poems, and 
so well translated by Father Prout, amuses us by the elaborate 
attempts and confident hopes of the good nuns to make a saint 
of their parrot, and in the sad revolution in his character and 
vocabulary produced by an inland voyage through France to 
visit a distant nunnery, whose inmates he astonishes with 
the latest epithets and phrases in use among the bargemen, 
his associates in his transit. In John Gilpin, which is a 
matchless miniature epic, the jest consists in like manner in the 
worthy citizen’s abortive attempt to dine with his wife and 
family in a suburban inn, and in the incidents by which he 
twice overshoots the mark, and ends dinnerless at night where 
he began in the morning. We may observe at the same time, 
as there exemplified, how universally people are amused with 
bad horsemanship. The Tailor’s journey to Brentford, as ex- 
hibited in the ring, made us laugh as children ; the cavalcade 
of Commodore Trunnion and his comrades on his marriage day 
convulsed us as we grew up; and we find in Italian jest-books 
the same source of mirth in their frequent stories as to the 
disasters encountered by Venetians on horseback. Edward 1. 
was particularly fond of a jester, whose recommendation was 
his apparent inability to keep the saddle, and who on journeys 
rode before the king, and kept continually tumbling off, to his 
Majesty’s infinite amusement. 

If we laugh at such discomfitures when arising from inade- 
quacy of means or want of skill in those who are engaged in 
them, the height of the ludicrous, and certainly the height of 
absurdity, seems to be exhibited when the means taken for suc- 
cess are directly productive of the unsuccessful result. This 
frequent source of the ludicrous is exemplified in various 
shapes. The Irish bwl/, though Ireland has no monopoly of the 
article, is an instance of what we mean, particularly when it 
assumes a practical form. The mob that collected and made a 
bonfire of an unpopular banker’s notes in order to ruin him; 
the man who loudly gave the lie to the charge against him in a 
letter, that he was looking at it over the writer’s shoulder ; the 
little boy that, for a trick in school, answered ‘Absum’ when 
his name was called,—all contrived to raise the laugh against 
themselves by the suicidal nature of their proceedings. We 
have indicated that Ireland, though it may be a favourable soil 
for such a growth, is not the only country where bulls are pro- 
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duced. The story of the Irishman reading over the letter- 
writer’s shoulder is of Oriental origin, as Miss Edgeworth, or 
her father, has shown in the Essay that bears her name. It is 
taken from Les Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux, by Galland, 
who thus tells it, with somewhat needless particularity :—-- 

‘Un savant écrivait 4 un ami, et un importun était a cété de lui, 
qui regardait par dessus l’épaule ce qu'il écrivait. Le savant, qui s’en 
apercut, écrivit ceci 4 la place: Si un impertinent qui est 4 mon cété 
ne regardait pas ce que j’écris, je vous écrirais encore plusieurs choses 
qui ne doivent étre sues que de vous et de moi. L’importun, qui 
lisait toujours, prit la parole et dit: “ Je vous jure que je n'ai regardé 
ni li ce que vous éerivez.’’ Le savant repartit: “ Ignorant, que vous 
étes, pourquoi me dites-vous done ce que vous dites ?””’ 


A story very like it is to be found in the so-called Hieroeles, 
being the twenty-eighth of the collection. A Scholasticus, who 
had neglected a commission for books conveyed to him in a 
letter, exculpated himself, when he met his friend, by crying 
out, ‘I never received the letter you sent me about those books.’ 
Another example of a dul/ is to be found in No. 10 of that 
collection, where a Scholasticus sits down before a looking-glass 
with his eyes shut, to see if he looked well in his sleep. 

The Greek book that we have just noticed, and which bears 
the title of “Acreia (Facetiw, Urbanitates), is rightly considered 
as not the work of the philosopher Hierocles, and is not a very 
mighty production. It contains twenty-nine stories, in all of 
which a Scholasticus, or school pedant, is the hero; and its ob- 
ject is to ridicule the ignorance and stupidity of mere students. 
It is well known as the source of a good many of our current Joe 
Millers. In No. 1, the Scholasticus, having been nearly drowned, 
resolves not to go into the water again till he has learned to 
swim. In Nos. 6 and 14 he is ashamed to meet his doctor, as it 
is so long a time since he was ill. In No. 8 he anticipates the 
attempt of the Highlander to accustom his horse to go without 
food, and laments that the animal had died just as he had 
taught him his lesson. In No. 9, when wanting to sell his 
house, he carries about with him one of the stones or bricks as 
a specimen. In No. 16 he finds that some of the liquor is 
wanting in a sealed hogshead, and on a suggestion that it 
had been drawn out from below, he rejects the idea, as the 
deficiency was not at the bottom but at the top of the cask. In 
No. 19, two of the tribe meeting on the street, one of them says 
he had heard the other was dead, on which his friend observes 
that it was not so, as he was here alive. ‘Ah!’ was the reply, 
‘but my informant is a more trustworthy person than you;’ a 
story which foreshadows what is told of a certain Scotch family, 
who, on hearing from their son that he had not gone down in 
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the ‘ Royal George,’ expressed a wish that they had it on better 
authority, as ‘he was aye a leein’ laddie.’ In No. 20, the Schol- 
asticus buys a raven, to see if it would live two hundred years, as 
it was reported to do. In No. 21, when other passengers on ship- 
board in a storm are laying hold of some of the spars, he attaches 
himself to the anchor. In No. 22, hearing of the death of one 
of two brothers, twins, and meeting the survivor, he asks if it is 
he or his brother that is dead. In No. 24, having to cross a 
ferry, he mounts his horse that he may get over the quicker. 
In No. 29, travelling with a bald man and a barber, under an 
arrangement that they are to sleep and watch time about, the 
barber shaves his head while he is asleep, and then wakes him, 
upon which, feeling his bare scalp, he abuses the barber for calling 
the wrong man. It is easy to recognise in this list a great 
many of those jokes which are in daily circulation among many 
who have no idea of the venerable antiquity of their origin. 

The essence of a genuine dull seems to consist in an uncon- 
scious self-contradiction. We have given some examples of 
this element in practical bulls; and we would refer, as an 
instance of what we think a perfect verbal bull, to the dic- 
tum of the Irish doctor, ‘that sterility is often hereditary:’ a 
self-contradiction which has a certain plausibility at first sight, 
and which we have seen impose upon a very grave physician 
who was not Irish. But the number of bulls of this perfect 
type is comparatively small. The greater part of those sayings 
or doings which pass for bu//s are merely what the French call 
Bétises, Blunders or Stupidities, in which, from confusion of 
thought or expression, an absurd result is gravely reached, and 
in which the absurdity generally consists in overlooking the 
essential thing in the process. 

Appended to Miss Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish Bulls is a 
French Recueil de Bétises, containing foreign specimens of the 
article. This Recueil we take to have been the work of the 
Abbé Morellet, with whom the Edgeworths had become inti- 
mate in their visit to Paris during the Peace of Amiens, shortly 
before the Essay on Bulls was published. A somewhat similar 
collection had been previously given in the Lléments de Littéra- 
ture by Morellet’s friend and relative, Marmontel, under the 
head Plaisant. Morellet, or whoever else was the author of the 
Recueil, says that he had previously written a dissertation on 
the subject of these Bétises, but had lent it to a femme desprit, 
who lost it. He says :-— 


‘Je me souviens seulement que j’y prouvais savamment que le rire 
excité par les bétises est l’effet du contraste que nous saisissons entre 
l’effort que fait ‘homme qui dit la bétise, et le mauvais succes de 
son effort. J’assimilais la marche de l’esprit dans celui qui dit une 
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bétise, a ce qui arrive & un homme qui cherchant a marcher légére- 
ment sur un pavé glissant, tombe lourdement, ou aux tours mal-adroit 
du paillasse de la foire. Si l’on veut examiner les bétises rassemblées 
ici, on y trouvera toujours wn effort manqué de ce genre.’ 


We subjoin a few specimens from this collection, which we 
suspect, if ever very well known, has fallen out of general re- 
membrance. Weselect some of them, not because they are new, 
but rather because they are old, and here found in an unex- 
pected quarter :— 

‘On demandait & un Abbé de Laval Montmorency, quel age avait 
son frére le maréchal dont il était l’ainé. ‘ Dans deux ans,” dit-il, 
‘nous serons du méme 4ge.”’’ 

‘Un homme voyait venir de loin un médecin de sa connaissance qui 
avait traité plusieurs années auparavant dans une maladie; il se 
détourna et cacha son visage pour n’étre pas reconnu. On lui de- 
manda, ‘‘ Pourquoi?” —*“ C’est,”’ dit-il, “‘que je sens honteux devant lui 
de ce qu’il y a fort long temps que je n’ai été malade.”’ 

‘Le maire d’une petite ville, entendant une querelle dans la rue au 
milieu de la nuit, se léve du lit, et ouvrani la fenétre crie aux passants, 
“* Messieurs, me leverai-je?”’ 

‘On parlait avec admiration de la belle vieillesse d'un homme de 
quatre-vingt-dix ans, quelqu’un dit—‘“ Cela vous étonne, messieurs ! 
si mon pére n’était pas mort, il aurait & présent cent ans accomplis.” ’ 

‘Un homme étant sur le point de marier sa fille unique, se brouille 
avec le prétendant, et dans sa colére il dit, ‘Non, monsieur, vous ne 
serez jamais mon gendre, et quand j’aurais cent filles uniques, je ne 
vous en donnerais pas une.”’ 

‘On avait recu 4 la grande poste une lettre avec cette addresse, & 
Monsieur mon fils, Rue, etc. On allait la mettre au rebut; un com- 
mis s’y oppose, et dit qu’on trouvera 4 qui la lettre s’addresse. Dix 
on douze jours se passent. On voit arriver un grand benét, qui dit, 
“ Messieurs, je veux savoir si on n’aurait pas gardé ici une lettre de 
mon cher pére ?”” “ Qui, Monsieur,” lui dit le commis, “a voila.” On 
préte ce trait 4 Bouret fermier général.’ 

‘Un marchand, en finissant d’écrire une lettre & un de ses corre- 
spondans, mourut subitement. Son commis ajouta en PS.: ‘“ Depuis 
ma lettre écrite je suis mort ce matin. Mardi, au soir 7éme,” ete.’ 

‘ Un petit marchand prétendait avoir acheté trois sols ce qu’il vendait 
pour deux. On lui représente que ce commerce le ruinera—“ Ah,” 
dit-il, “je me sauve sur la quantité.”’ 

‘Le Chevalier de Lorenzi, étant 4 Florence, était allé se promener 
avec trois de ses amis 4 quelques lieues de la ville, & pied. Ils reven- 
aient fort las; la nuit s’approchait; il veut se reposer: on lui dit 
qu'il restait quatres milles & faire :—“ Oh,” dit-il, “nous sommes 
quatres, ce n’est qu’un mille chacun.”’ 

Here is the conclusion of an Italian letter, containing several 
Spropositi or absurdities— 

‘O ricevete o non ricevete questa, datemene aviso.’ 
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It will be observed, that of the Bétises which we have just 
quoted, one at least is from Hierocles, others are now in com- 
mon use as Irish bulls, and others belong to that species of 
blunder, which, in the mouth of Lord Dundreary, has lately 
excited so much hearty merriment. His Lordship is the 
‘knight of the shire’ of a large class of constituents, who in 
scattered examples, and under partial development, have been 
long familiar to us, but of whose peculiarities the full type and 
expression were never before so well represented, or so well re- 
commended to us by general goodness and thorough nobility of 
nature and manners. A good specimen of Dundrearyism is 
attributed to a Scotch Judge of the last century, who on visit- 
ing a dentist, and being placed in the patients’ chair, was re- 
quested by the operator to allow him to put his finger into his 
mouth, upon which the Judge, with a distrustful look, said, 
‘Na! you’ll bite me.’ The confusion here in the speaker’s 
mind is obvious. He knew that if one man’s finger is put into 
another man’s mouth a bite may ensue; but he did not cor- 
rectly see which of them might bite, and which of them be 
bitten. It was told afterwards of a descendant of this worthy 
person, as a proof of hereditary similarity of talent, that when 
canvassing for the representation of a Scotch county, he refused 
to take a glass of wine from a voter, on the ground that it would 
be treating. 

Some bulls, or some of the bétises which come nearest to bulls, 
contain, as Southey has suggested, a confusion of what the 
schoolmen call Objectivity with Subjectivity. The fears of the 
Scotch Judge that he would be bitten by the dentist seem an 
illustration of that remark, and so also is the Irishman’s per- 
plexity, whose sister had got a child, but who, from not knowing 
its sex, could not say whether he was an uncle or an aunt. An 
instance of this confusion of subjectivities, which we have 
naturalized, and made a standing jest, is found in the explana- 
tion, said by Marmontel to have been given by a simpleton of 
his simplicity :—‘ Ce n’est pas ma faute si je n’ai point d’esprit ; 
on m’a changé en nourrice.’ 

Marmontel’s definitions of this kind of stupidity are not 
without felicity of expression :— 


‘La bétise,’ he says, ‘est un défaut innocent et naif, dont on 
s’amuse sans le hair.’ ‘ La bétise est tout simplement une intelligence 
émoussée, une longue enfance de l’esprit, un dénuement presque 
absolu d’idées, ou une extréme inhabileté 4 les combiner et a les 
mettre en ceuvre; et soit habituelle ou soit accidentelle, comme elle 
nous donne sur elle un avantage qui flatte notre vanité, elle nous 
— sans nous causer ce plaisir malin que nous goutons a voir chatier 
a sottise.’ 
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He thinks that the pleasantry of a bétise consists in the manifest 
effort to think or reason accurately, and in its palpable want of 
success. 

Some of the blunders or absurdities which excite our laughter 
arise rather from a confusion of words than of ideas. An 
example of this is afforded by the paragraph in the Irish news- 
papers announcing ‘ with much pleasure’ that on such a day 
‘ Lady had publicly renounced the errors of the Church 
of Rome for those of the Church of England.’ The penny-a- 
liner had merely forgotten that his antecedent to those was 
‘errors, and not ‘ doctrines.’ 

A very ludicrous class of failures are those of which Mrs. 
Slipslop in Joseph Andrews, and Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, 
supply us with the richest or most finished examples. The 
attempts of ignorant persons to use fine or peculiar words, and 
their unconscious substitution of others having quite a different 
meaning or character, never fail to amuse. Take as specimens 
the old lady who in windy weather observed that the ante- 
nuptial gales seemed to be coming earlier than usual; the 
would-be connoisseur who spoke of a picture of the Venus 
Anno Domini; the military veteran who was always for taking 
time by the jfirelock; and the Nabob who told a ragged school 
the fable of the Hare and the Tortoise, and exhorted them 
thence to perseverance, as the likeliest means of bringing them 
first to the gaol. 

Akin to these are the cases of Anti-climax, where the speaker 
or writer commences with something rhetorical or poetical, and 
ends with something low or prosaic, ¢.g., the designating the 
great Robert Boyle as ‘the Father of Chemistry—and brother 
of the Earl of Cork; the lines given by Scriblerus, ‘ And thou 
Dalhousy,’ etc.; the entry in the index of a law-book, ‘ Chief- 
Justice Best—great mind; and the discovery in the text that 
this refers to his lordship’s having had ‘a great mind’ to trans- 
port a man for seven years. Those poets or orators who are said 
to spell Pathos with a B, afford us abundant specimens of this 
variety. A feeling allied to this is produced by the solemnity 
with which a converted German Jew addressed to an Exeter 
Hall audience the not inappropriate invitation: ‘My brethren, 
let us bray.’ 

The affectation of science or of talent, resulting in the ex- 
hibition of ignorance or of dulness, are among the most legiti- 
mate objects of ridicule. The orator who did not know whether 
a certain idea was in Cicero or Tully; the traveller who, when 
asked if, in crossing the country, he had taken the hypo- 
tenuse, answered that he had taken the diligence; the Scotch 
laird who advised his neighbour, when going to see the Painters 
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of Italy, to see also the Glaziers of Switzerland,—all fall under 
a part of this category. The various readings of Virgil by 
Scriblerus are examples of another branch of it; but of this 
kind, perhaps one of the best is the emendation attributed to 
one of the dullest of Shakespeare’s commentators, of a passage 
in As You Like It, where, instead of the figurative and forced 
reading of ‘tongues in trees,’ etc., it is proposed to correct it in 
an obvious and easy way :— 
‘ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything :’ 
For which read :—- 
‘ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds leaves in trees, stones in the running brooks, 
Sermons in books, and good in everything.’ 


Among the instances of ridiculous absurdity in what may be 
called suicidal statements, are those extravagances which are 
known as Gasconades. In these, the speaker, wishing to mag- 
nify his character or achievements, so vastly overstates his case 
as to defeat his purpose by becoming incredible-— 

‘ Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side.’ 

The Gascon priest who came so quickly to do a charitable 
action that his guardian angel could not keep pace with him; 
the Gascon officer who said that his mattresses were all stuffed 
with the whiskers of the men he had killed in duels; and the 
other native of the same region who alleged that the only fire- 
wood used at his father’s chdteau consisted of the batons be- 
longing to those of his family who had been Mareschals 
of France,—excite our laughter from the very fact that they 
so far overdraw their account with our credulity. It seems 
a favourite style of jest with Americans to push a wonderful 
fact or story to such a degree of exaggeration as to be literally 
a reductio ad absurdum. The examples of this figure among 
them are too numerous to require quotation. But we may 
observe that they are not in general Gasconades, but palpable 
caricatures of the national tendency to boasting, and meant to 
ridicule it by over-doing it. The comic effect on the stage of 
the sayings and doings of gasconading cowards is familiar to 
us by the frequent representation of such characters, as in the 
Miles Gloriosus, Bobadil, and Falstaff. 

In Southey’s Omniana we are told of a drunken squabble 
at Malta between some soldiers and sailors, in which a good 
specimen is given of the ludicrous, in what may be termed 
suicidal evidence. Each party alleged the other to be the 
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agoressors, the soldiers swearing that the sailors assaulted 
them with an oath, and with this exclamation, ‘ Who stops 
the line of march there ?” while the sailors swore that the sol- 
diers in first attacking them burst in upon them, calling out, 
‘ Heave-to, you lubbers! or we’ll run you down!’ From the 
reciprocal imputation to each other of their own professional 
slang, it was plain that both were lying, and both to blame. 

In the examples of the ludicrous which we have hitherto 
noticed, the absurdity attaches to the hero of the piece or the 
speaker of the saying. We shall now notice another and 
quite different class, where there are two parties to the drama, 
and where the failure or discomfiture consists in the defeat of 
one of them by the ready retort, the dexterous evasion, or the 
disappointing answer of the other. A rather vulgar, but really 
good specimen of this kind, is found in the well- known epigram, 
© Jack eating rotten cheese,’ etc., the jest of which consists in the 
second party acquiescing in the boast of the first as to killing 
his thousands like Samson, and then improving the parallel 
by suggesting the identity of the weapon used. 

Mr. Burton, i in his very pleasant book The Scot Abroad, gives 
us some examples of the wit and good breeding of Lord Stair, 
the ambassador. One of these, Mr. Burton tells us, ‘ rests on his 
remarkable resemblance to the Regent Orleans, who, desiring to 
turn a scandalous insinuation or jest on it, asked the Ambas- 
sador if his mother had ever been in Paris? The answer was, 
‘No; but my father was!’ ‘There is perhaps,’ it is added, ‘ no 
other retort on record so effective and so beautifully simple. 
If the question meant anything, that meaning was avenged ; 
if it meant nothing, there was nothing in the answer.’ 

Whether this anecdote happened with Lord Stair, we shall 
not attempt to determine; but it would be strange if he had 
all the merit of it, as the jest was already on record. Macro- 
bius gives it as having been directed against the Emperor 
Augustus : ‘Intraverat Romam_ simillimus Cesari, et in se 
omnium ora converterat. Augustus adduci hominem ad se 
jussit, visumque hoc modo interrogavit: Dic mihi, adolescens, 
fuit aliquando mater tua Rome? Negavit ille; nec contentus 
adjecit: “Sed pater meus sepe.”’ Nor is the witticism left 
buried in the obscurity of Macrobius, for it appears as No. 52 
of Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms. But even Macrobius’s story 
about Augustus is not the first edition of the joke; for Valerius 
Maximus tells it of a Roman proconsul, who found in his pro- 
vince a Sicilian very like him, and, on suggesting a similar 
question, received the same answer. 

It really seems very difficult to say an original thing upon 
any subject whatever. Few sayings have been more admired 
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than that which is ascribed to Louis xIL, when urged to resent 
an offence which he had received before his accession, ‘ Ce n'est 
point au roi de France & venger les injures faites au Due d@ Orléans.’ 
Now, what says Mr. De Quincey on this subject? In a ‘ Letter 
addressed by him to a Young Man whose Education has been 
Neglected, and which, we believe, appeared first in the London 
Magazine in 1823, he introduces a Frenchman taking credit to 
his nation for the sublimity of the French king’s saying, and 
asking De Quincey what he thought of it. ‘Think! said I, why 
I think it is a magnificent and regal speech, and such is my Eng- 
lish generosity, that I heartily wish the Emperor Hadrian had 
not said the same thing fifteen hundred years before.’ He then 
gives in a foot-note his authority for this answer, and which runs 
thus: ‘Submonente quodam ut in pristinos inimicos animad- 
verteret, negavit se ita facturum, adjecta civili voce—Minimé 
licere Principi Romano, ut que privatus agitasset odia—ista 
Imperator exequi. Spartian in Had.—Vid. Histor. August.’ 
This seems at first sight pretty much to the point, and we 
confess that, though with some misgivings as to the Latinity, 
we had such confidence in De Quincey’s acquaintance with 
the Augustan History, that we long considered the French 
king’s claim to be held the first and true inventor of the saying 
in question, as at an end. But lately, on turning over several 
editions of the Augustan collection, and looking particularly at 
Spartian’s life of Hadrian, we were surprised to discover that no 
such anecdote is there to be found, nor is there a trace of any such 
words as De Quincey quotes. It is true that Spartian men- 
tions the fact that Hadrian took no notice of his old enemies : 
‘Quos in privata vita inimicos habuit, imperator tantum ne- 
glexit; ita ut uni quem capitalem habuerat, factus Imperator, 
diceret Zvasisti.’ The question at issue, however, between the 
Frenchman and De Quincey, was not as to the originality 
of Louis’s conduct, but as to the novelty of the peculiarly 
dignified form of words in which the sentiment was announced. 
Many princes have acted in the same magnanimous manner, 
and it is not likely that any man in modern times will find 
out a new virtue. Hadrian himself was not original in this 
kind of clemency, for Suetonius describes Vespasian as ‘ Offen- 
sarum inimiciarumque minime memor executorve ;’ and speaks 
of his portioning out in a munificent manner the daughter 
of Vitellius his old enemy. But neither Vespasian nor 
Hadrian is reported to have expressed the feeling which in- 
fluenced them in any speech that can approach to the moral 
sublimity which is admitted to mark the French king’s saying. 
It is remarkable, too, that Casaubon, in a note on the passage 
from Spartian which we have quoted, notices the resemblance 
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of Hadrian’s conduct to that of Louis x11, and then gives in 
Latin the French king’s saying as a ‘vor aurea?’ ‘Nam cum 
illum sui stimularent ut Ludovicum Trimolium, qui sibi olim 
multum nocuisset, pro meritis acciperet, Ego vero, inquit, non 
faciam : neque enim Galliarum regem decet offensas inimiciti- 
asque Aurelianensis Ducis meminisse aut exequi.’ 

It is possible that a Roman prototype of this saying may be 
found somewhere, but we have not yet succeeded in tracing it ; 
and in that state of matters, looking to the failure of the only 
authority on which De Quincey proceeds, we think Louis en- 
titled (at least ad interim) to the merit, not of having first prac- 
tised this princely generosity, but of having first embodied in a 
beautiful form, ‘what oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
pressed.’ Our theory of De Quincey’s statement is, that he 
wrote the Letter in question at a distance from his books, or 
under an invincible repugnance to consulting them ; that writ- 
ing to an unlearned correspondent, and probably to a not very 
learned circle of readers, he thought he might trust his memory 
and take some liberties; that he remembered the parallel in 
conduct and character between Hadrian and Louis, with 
Casaubon’s note on the subject, and that he either dreamed or 
imagined the rest, and wrote down in Latin as original what is 
in truth a mere reflex and paraphrase of the French saying. 
We are the more inclined to this view, from finding another in- 
accuracy in the same Letter, where he ascribes to Trajan, with 
misplaced magniloquence, the deathbed saying which Suetonius 
reports of Vespasian, ‘ Imperatorem stantem mori oportere,’ and 
which Vespasian seems to have uttered, as he did other things, 
with a strange mixture of jest and earnest. 

De Quincey has a more amusing and more accurate passage 
on the subject of this kind of plagiarism in a little paper on War, 
which first appeared, we think, in an Edinburgh periodical. 
He there points out how bare the modern sayers of good things 
would be left, if stripped of all the borrowed plumes with which 
they are invested. ‘ Universally it may be received as a rule, 
he says, ‘that when an anecdote involves a stinging repartee, 
or collision of* ideas, fancifully and brilliantly related to each 
other by resemblance or contrast, then you may challenge it as 
false.’ He denounces the Greeks as the principal parties who 
have forestalled us by saying our good things before ourselves, 
and he instances Talleyrand ‘as having been extensively robbed 
by the Greeks of the second and third centuries,’ as may be 
easily ascertained by having the said Greeks searched, when the 
stolen jewels will be found upon them. ‘ But one,’ he adds, ‘and 
the most famous in the whole jewel-case, sorry am I to confess, 
was nearly stolen from the bishop, not by any Greek, but by 
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an English writer, viz., Goldsmith, who must have been dying 
about the time that the Right Reverend French knave had the 
goodness to be born. That famous mot about language as a 
gift made to man for the purpose of concealing his thoughts is 
lurking in Goldsmith’s Essays.’ This is nearly correct. Not 
strictly in what are called his Zssays, but in a paper of Gold- 
smith’s in Zhe Bee, there is a passage where he says that what- 
ever may be thought by grammarians and rhetoricians, men of 
the world hold ‘that the true use of speech is not so much to 
express Our Wants, as to conceal them.’ 

To return to the case of repartees involving a quid pro quo: 
it is told of Lord Braxfield, with probably the same truth as 
pervades other stories imputed to him, that on a thief plead- 
ing in extenuation that he could not help stealing when he had 
an opportunity, the Judge answered, ‘ That is just the way with 
us: for we can’t help hanging a thief when we get hold of him.’ 

3ut this rejoinder, too, is old, and is substantially the same as 
one told of Zeno the philosopher, with whom a pilfering slave 
had tried to excuse himself by the Stoic doctrine of fate. ‘Zeno 
philosophus, quum servum in furto deprehensum ceederet, atque 
ille diceret, fatale sibi esse furari: Et cedi, inquit Zeno. We 
add the Greek of Diogenes Laertius : AodAov éxi KAor#y euarriyov" 
tod 5¢ eimévtos, Kipapré por kAéYar, Kai dapivar, ey. 

A recent writer upon Lawyers has expressed a doubt whether 
Sir Nicholas Bacon really uttered, to a criminal who claimed 
kindred with him, the answer which he is said to have made, © 
that Hog was not Bacon until it was hung; but as the story 
is among Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms, we see no reason to 
question its authenticity. 

A great many other well-known jests consist in this apparent 
acquiescence in the view suggested by the first speaker, and in 
then turning the argument against him on his own premises. 
Thus we have the story in the Chevreana, where Masson, having 
applied to a brother collegian for the loan of a book, is told 
that it cannot be lent out, but may be read in the owner's 
rooms, and has then an opportunity of making a similar reply 
to his friend when he asks him for the loan of his pair of 
bellows; Or, take the other instance, where the officer, on 
the eve of a battle, asked leave of absence of the Marshal 
de Toiras, that he might see his father, who was ill, and 
immediately had his request granted, with the observation, ‘Pére 
et mére honoreras afin que tu vives longuement.’ One of the 
best and most effective retorts of the kind is that of the Spanish 
ambassador to Henry Iv. of France, which is more original, and 
not less pungent, than Lord Stair’s reply. It is found in the 
Menagiana : ‘ Henri Iv. pour rabatre l’orgueil d’un Ambassadeur 
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Espagnol, lui dit que s’il lui prenoit envie de monter a cheval, 
il iroit ouir messe & Milan, déjeuner & Rome, et diner 4 Naples. 
Sire, lui répondit ’ Ambassadeur, votre Majesté allant de ce pas 
pourrait le méme jour aller ouir vépres en Sicile,’ alluding to 
the massacre of the French in Sicily in 1282. An old repartee 
of a similar kind is one of Cicero’s, who, when asked by Pompey 
where his son-in-law was, answered, ‘ With your father-in-law ;’ 
and a good modern one is the French dialogue between the 
Comte who had no territory and the Abbé who had no convent, 
where the Count, inquiring for the locality of the other’s Abbey, 
is answered, ‘Don’t you know? it is in your own County.’ 
Somewhat of the same character, but in a more genial spirit, is 
the reply of Marshal Turenne to the servant who excused his 
having slapped him, from mistaking him for a fellow-servant,— 
‘Et quand c’efit été Georges, efit-il fallu frapper si fort?’ ‘ Trait 
charmant,’ says Marmontel, ‘ qu’on ne peut entendre sans rire et 
sans étre attendri.. A common modern jest of this class, as to 
a lady’s age, is one of Cicero’s: ‘Fabiz Dolabelle dicenti, tri- 
ginta se annos habere: “ Verum est,” inquit Cicero, “nam hoc 
viginti annis audio.”’ 

A happy example of evasion is given by the Edgeworths in the 
story of the old beggar woman who besieged General V-— and 
his wife for charity: ‘for, sure, didn’t I dream last night that 
her ladyship gave me a pound of tea, and that your honour gave 
me a pound of tobacco!” “But, my good woman,” said the 
General, “ do not you know that dreams always go by the rule 
of contrary?” “ Do they so, plase your honour ?” rejoined the 
woman; “then it must be your honour that will give me the 
tea, and her ladyship that will give me the tobacco !”’ 

Some of our readers may still remember the amusement 
afforded by the late Sir William Allan’s story of the Minister 
and the Cuddie, which most of us, in the days when he told it, 
believed to be of Scotch extraction. It happens, however, to 
be a very old joke, not traceable perhaps to classical times, but 
a great favourite, and a standing jest against the clergy from the 
middle ages downwards. The general idea, or as we may call it, 
the algebraic expression of the incident,scems to be this: ‘ Vanity, 
when fishing for praise, catches nothing but mortification” <A 
monk, chanter, or preacher, while exercising his function with 
a stentorian power of voice, is flattered to see in the church an 
elderly female in tears, and apparently much affected by his 
performance. On afterwards asking the cause of her emotion, 
he finds it arises from the likeness between his voice and that 
of an ass or ‘cuddie’ which she or her husband had lately lost. 
We meet with this story in Bonerius, a German writer of 
metrical fables in the fourteenth century, in whose collection it 
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occurs as No. 82, under the title, ‘ Von einem Pfaffen und von 
einem Esel.’ We meet with it again in Poggio’s Facetiz in the 
fifteenth century, under the title, ‘Concionatoris asinina vox.’ 
But we may notice, as proving the superior art with which 
Poggio tells a story, that in Bonerius we are informed from the 
first of the reason of the woman’s demeanour, while in Poggio 
the explanation is reserved to be equally a surprise to the reader 
as itis a disappointment to the inquirer. It is to be found 
repeated in half-a-dozen other writers, in all forms—in Latin 
and in French verse, as well as in French and Italian prose. 

The enjoyment that proceeds from the absurdities of weak- 
lings and fools has always had a recognised place, though not 
one of a very high order, in the range of merriment. The sight 
of those who have the beard and body of a man, with the intel- 
lect of a baby, produces great mirth and satisfaction to the 
vulgar mind. Clowns and Court fools and slow-coaches of all 
kinds, and still more, perhaps, absent men, please us by the 
absurd discrepancy between what they do, and what they ought 
to do, and perhaps think they are doing. It is in this depart- 
ment of the Comic that there seems most foundation for the 
theory of Hobbes, ‘that the passion of laughter is nothing else 
but sudden glory arising from some sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of 
others ; or with our own formerly ; for men laugh at the follies 
of themselves past where they come suddenly to remembrance, 
except they bring with them any present dishonour.” We 
always thought that of the innumerable Londoners who laughed 
at Lord Dundreary, a large proportion did so with increased 
heartiness from the comfortable conviction, that here was at 
least one ‘fellow’ to whom they were intellectually superior. 

But there is another and better way in which fools and 
simpletons become a source of amusement, and that is by the 
unexpected displays which they sometimes make of wit, spirit, 
or ingenuity, for which one gave them no credit, and, in parti- 
cular, by their successful retorts upon assailants who had looked 
upon them as an easy prey. This latent and fitful power of 
turning round upon a too confident adversary was a well-known 
characteristic and essential ingredient in the character of the 
Court Jester, who, amid the eccentricities of an unsettled and 
ill-regulated intellect, was often more knave than fool. The 
flashes of sense and cleverness that thus came out were all the 
more striking from the general darkness and dulness which 
they enlivened, and they always command that sympathy 
which we so readily bestow upon the weak, when they get the 
better of the strong or insolent. 

Some of the sayings or answers ascribed to Fools are very 
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good. We think it was Will Somers, Henry the Eighth’s jester, 
who said of Wolsey, against whom he had a grudge, that if he 
was made Pope, it would be a great boon; ‘for that Peter, the 
first Pope, being a Fisherman, had ordered people to eat fish in 
Lent for the good of the trade, but that Wolsey, being a butcher's 
son, would be all for butcher-meat.’ We know well the revenge 
that poor Archie Armstrong took upon Archbishop Laud, who 
had forbidden him to speak of such magnates, but could not pre- 
vent him from saying, as his grace before meat, ‘Great praise to 
God, and little Laud to the Devil.’ It is reported of more than 
one Court fool, and among others of Triboulet, the fool of Francis 
1., that when told by his sovereign that if a certain courtier beat 
him to death, as he threatened, he would hang him the hour 
after, his request was that his Majesty would rather do so the 
hour before. The earliest French fool on record seems to have 
been one, named Jean, at the Court of Charles the Simple, of 
whom Dr. Doran tells us some anecdotes. ‘This good fellow’s 
influence was so great, that Charles once remarked to him he 
thought they had better change places. As Jean did not look 
well pleased at the proposal, Charles asked him if he were not 
content at the idea of being a king. ‘Oh, content enough,’ was 
the reply, ‘but I should be exceedingly ashamed at having such 
a fool.’ It was this fool who once tried his master’s nerves by 
rushing into his room one morning, with the exclamation, ‘Oh, 
sire, such news! four thousand men have risen in the city.’ 
‘What!’ cried the startled king, ‘with what intention have 
they risen?’ ‘Well, said Jean, placing his finger on his nose, 
‘probably with the intention of lying down again at bed-time.’ 

One of the best examples of this kind of unlooked-for sagacity 
occurs in the story in Rabelais, where a cook seeking to charge 
a porter for eating a crust of bread to the accompaniment of 
the savour that came from his kitchen, the dispute is referred 
to a poor fool who is passing, and who, after gravely hearing the 
parties, decides that the cook shall be paid for the smell of his 
shop with the chink of the porter’s money. 

We should add that this element seems to be the essence of 
the wit in that portion of Don Quixote which relates to 
Sancho’s administration as Governor of Barataria. He is 
obviously put there to make an ass of himself, but disappoints 
his patrons, and delights his readers, by the unlooked-for 
sagacity of his decisions. 

Our old Scottish Chap-books, as well as our miscellaneous 
Collections of vernacular Jests, show how much the popular 
mind entered into the lucky sayings and doings of fools and 
naturals ; among whom, by a strange perversity, the venerable 
name of George Buchanan came to be enrolled, and had 
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connected with it all the current jokes and evasions attributed 
to the King’s jester. Johnson speaks of the melancholy that 
is felt in contemplating the contradictions of life, 


‘ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise,’ 


but there is sometimes a compensating satisfaction in viewing 
on the other side these exceptional gleams of courage in the 
cowardly, and wisdom in the foolish. Yet, on the whole, 
to minds of a more advanced culture, the subject is painful 
and perplexing. Dr. Doran’s industrious History of Court 
Fools is not a pleasing book. It is impossible to read it 
without regret that men of rank and station should ever 
have found a standing amusement in such exhibitions of 
human infirmity, and we feel something deeper than regret 
in seeing the strange medley of folly and cleverness, of 
sense and sensuality, by which these unhappy instruments 
of courtly mirth were generally distinguished, and the cruel 
treatment which they too often met with. Nor are there want- 
ing instances that rouse our warmest indignation, where men 
of birth and true talent have been tyrannically compelled, like 
Laberius, to play the mime, but who, with a worse fate than his, 
have been destined to that doom for life. Here it is that we 
ought specially to remember the rule of Aristotle, that the true 
Comic ceases where pain or suffering begins; and in our mirth 
more than in anything else we should resolve, with Wordsworth, 
‘Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 

In the review which we have now taken of the /auvghable, our 
chief object has been to illustrate the idea with which we set 
out, that a failure, defeat, or disappointment, in matters neither 
involving dignity nor inferring pain, was the main, if not the 
essential element in ridicule. In doing so, it will be seen how 
little we have come in contact with what may properly be 
called wit, or with those current witticisms which fill our 
ordinary jest-books, and of which a very fair collection is 
to be found in the later work, of which the title is prefixed 
to this article. But we suspect it must be conceded that 
Wit is not necessarily or essentially Comic. There are many 
witty sayings and many witty books which do not make us 
laugh: and some comedies counteract their own object by an 
excess of that ingredient. On the other hand, when Wit is 
exerted in a situation otherwise laughable, it has the strongest 
influence in heightening the effect. It would not be difficult 
to illustrate this view, as well as some other aspects of the 
ludicrous ; but we shall stop for the present, as we believe that 
no subject is more easily overdone than one which is not serious. 





Archbishop Sharp. 


Art. V.—ARCHBISHOP SHARP. 


ARCHBISHOP SHARP is one of many characters in Scottish 
history who assume a quite different complexion according to 
the point of view from which we look at them. The inscription 
on his monument in the parish church of St. Andrews bears, 
that he was a ‘ most pious prelate, a most prudent senator, and 
a most holy martyr.’ To his own attached friend and secretary, 
Mr. George Martine of Claremont, he was ‘a man of profound 
wisdom, great courage, wonderful zeal for God and his Church, 
prudent in conduct, and indefatigably laborious. And there 
are those in our own time who take substantially the same 
view of his character. They may not say much of his saintli- 
ness, but they believe him to have been honest in life, faithful 
in service, zealous for religion, and a martyr in its cause. 

On the other hand, to the Presbyterians of the Restoration, 
Sharp was an incarnation of all odious qualities. His private 
life was deemed scandalous, and his public life an insult and 
outrage to his country. An anagram on his name, which we 
give below,’ conveys the popular idea of his character. The 


1 I Infamous Juggler, Insolent ; 
A Ambitious and Arrogant ; 
M Monstrous, Malapert Madman ; 
E Erroneous Erastian ; 
S Saucie, Selfish, Simonaik. 


S Serville, Saul-Seller, Stigmatik ; 
H Hell’s-hound, hideous Hierarchist ; 
A Abominable Arch-Atheist ; 

R Railing Ruffian, Runagat ; 

P Perfidious perjured Prelate. 


Kirkton, in his History of the Church of Scotland, p. 84, says of Sharp: 
‘ He was by all that knew him taken to be no better than a flat atheist ; 
he used no private prayers, and once in a month served his family ; yea, 
he was known to be a man of flagitious life, and not only a debauched 
pailliard but a cruel murtherer.’ Then follows the well-known scandal 
about Isobel Lindsay, which the reader will tind examined farther on in 
the text. 

Shields, in A Hind let Loose, p. 123, says, ‘ That truculent traitor, James 
Sharp, the arch-prelate, received the just demerit of his perfidie, perjury, 
apostasy, villanies, and murders—sharp arrows of the mighty, and coals of 
juniper ; for, upon the 3d of May 1679, several worthy gentlemen, with 
some other men of courage and zeal for the cause of God and the country, 
executed righteous judgment upon him on Magus Moor, near St. Andrews.’ 

But if our readers wish to see the full-length portrait of Sharp drawn by 
a Presbyterian pen of the Covenanting school, let them read Life of James 
Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, first printed in 1678, and reprinted in 
Miscellanea Scotica, a collection of tracts relating to the history, antiquities, 
topography, and literature of Scotland. Glasgow, 1818. 
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Covenanters saw no good, but only evil in him, while he lived, 
and they thought that they could do nothing better than put 
him to a miserable death; and there are Presbyterians, even 
now, who think upon the whole that these men took a right 
view of his character, and did a worthy deed in destroying him. 
To them, the monument in the parish church of St. Andrews 
lies shamelessly in its marble characters ; and while the reverent 
curiosity of Episcopal pilgrims searches amidst the trees and 
brushwood on Magus Muir, not far from the old city where the 
white-haired man was dragged from his coach and stabbed in 
the presence of his daughter, they pass it by with heedless 
unconcern or contempt. A green spot in a field at hand, un- 
turned for many generations, tells of the reverence of the 
neighbourhood, not for the prelatical ‘martyr, but for certain 
men, executed four years afterwards for abetting in his murder 
martyrs, in popular estimation, for ‘ the Word of God and 
Scotland’s Covenanted work of Reformation.’ 

We do not pretend to any enthusiastic interest in Archbishop 
Sharp. From no point of view is he a hero. There is nothing 
in the best view of his character calculated to excite enthu- 
siasm ; but, considering the part he acted in Scotland, he is a 
study well worth attention. It is plain on a glance that the 
popular Presbyterian view of him is not correct, but how far 
any higher view is correct is not so evident. His portrait by Sir 
Peter Lely, of which two copies, the one a photograph, and the 
other the well-known etching by Kirkpatrick Sharpe, are before 
us, do not serve to clear up the enigma. The face is fine and 
delicate rather than strong, with possibilities of craft in it, but 
also suggestions of mildness, refinement, and the qualities of a 
gentleinan. His hands, which are both conspicuously displayed, 
are particularly graceful. There is something of high-bred 
languor in the expression and pose of both countenance and 
figure, a want of frankness and heartiness, withal a touch of 
possible meanness, but not the slightest taint of grossness. He 
looks the prelate well and naturally. A certain scholarly dignity, 
thoughtful deliberativeness, and a soft, pliable, womanly aspect 
—the aspect of a retired student rather than of a politician and 
man of affairs——are the chief characteristics of the portrait. A 
single look is enough to dispose of the more brutal calumnies 
against him, but a protracted study does not yield up a de- 
finitely favourable meaning. Craft may be behind the softness, 
and a mean self-seeking beneath the apparent amenities of the 
scholar and well-bred ecclesiastic. 

Our general view of Sharp’s character must depend very 
much upon the view which we take of his conduct at the 
Restoration. It will be found that the diverging views of him 
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begin here. What was the real part which he played at this 
period? Was he the moving spring in the change which took 
place in the royal policy towards Scotland? Was he the betrayer 
of the Church whose interests he professed to serve, and of the 
Presbyterian friends who sent him to London on the eve of the 

testoration with definite instructions to use his ‘ utmost en- 
deavours that the Kirk of Scotland may, without interruption 
or encroachment, enjoy the freedom and privilege of her estab- 
lished judicatories, ratified by the laws of the land’? Did he 
act a false part throughout,—‘ enacting, in the language of 
Wodrow, ‘ the overthrow of the Church of Scotland with the 
high-fliers in England,?! while maintaining a friendly corre- 
spondence with those who trusted him, and representing him- 
self as active in the pursuance of the objects they had at heart ? 
Sharp must be tested by his conduct on this occasion. Stern 
as was the Presbyterian hatred of him, it is perfectly intelligible, 
it may be said to be perfectly justifiable, on the supposition 
that he acted the part attributed to him by Wodrow and others. 
The character of a man capable of such conduct could scarcely 
be held to admit of any defence, or to be worth any interest, 
graceful as may have been the mask which he wore, and cun- 
ningly as he played his villany. 

It is singular how many authorities combine to take the 
worst view of Sharp’s conduct on this occasion, and these not 
merely of the extreme Presbyterian party. Wodrow’s personal 
opinion is not of much consequence. It is the merited fate of 
extreme opinions to carry little weight with future inquirers, 
and the old minister of Eastwood, however painstaking, is 
blindly zealous in his partisanship. The same remark applies 
to Kirkton, who is at least as credulous and extreme as Wodrow. 
These writers are only rivalled by certain specimens of the 
modern prelatical school in Scotland. Here, as elsewhere, 
extremes meet, and wise men, with any sense of truth, must 
keep aloof from both. But Wodrow not only gives his own 
opinion ; he professes to give a direct statement from Robert 
Douglas, Sharp’s correspondent, and the well-known minister 
of Edinburgh, to the effect that Sharp had ‘ dealt treacherously’ 
with him and the other Presbyterian ministers. And suppos- 
ing this statement genuine, it claims special consideration ; for 
Douglas, although sufficiently dogmatic and prejudiced in his 
Presbyterianism, as his letters to Sharp show, was yet a man of 
sense, calmness, and sobriety of judgment. He was ‘ too calm 
and too grave,’ Burnet says, for the ‘ furious men’ who sur- 
rounded him; ‘ he was much depended on for his prudence.’ 


1 Wodrow, vol. i. p. 55. We quote throughout Dr. burns’s edition in 
four volumes. 
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He was the recognised leader of the Resolutioners. His rela- 
tions with Sharp were of a peculiarly confidential nature. But 
the document given by Wodrow is not only unauthenticated,* 
it furnishes no evidence of Sharp’s duplicity. It is explicit 
as to Douglas’s belief that Sharp acted treacherously, but 
nothing more; and the mere ipse dixit of even such an autho- 
rity as Douglas, must of course be examined in the light of 
Sharp’s own statements. 

Principal Baillie is equally confident as to Sharp’s treachery.” 
He believes very much as Douglas does, that Sharp was first 
tampered with when he visited the King at Breda in May 1660. 
‘At that time,’ he says, ‘ Dr. Sheldon, now Bishop of London, 
and Dr. Morley, did poison Mr. Sharp, our agent, whom we 
trusted ; who piece by piece in so cunning a way has trepanned 
us.’ 

Then Burnet, who must also be considered a primary author- 
ity, although not in the same degree as Douglas or Baillie,’ is, if 
possible, more emphatic in his condemnation than either. He 
seldom names Sharp, indeed, without some opprobrious insinua- 
tions, and his obvious ill-feeling is to be taken into account in 
estimating his statements. He says* that Sharp ‘stuck neither 
at solemn protestations, both by word of mouth and by letters 
(of which I have seen many proofs), nor at appeals to God, of 
his sincerity in acting for the Presbytery, both in prayers and 
on other occasions, joining with these many dreadful impreca- 
tions on himself if he did prevaricate. He was all the while 
maintained by the Presbyterians as their agent, and continued 
to give them a constant account of the progress of the negotia- 
tions in their service, while he was indeed undermining it. 
This piece of craft was so visible that when he threw off the 
mask about a year after this, it laid a foundation of such a 
character of him that nothing could ever bring people to any 
tolerable thoughts of a man whose dissimulations and treachery 
were so well known, and of which so many proofs were to be 
seen under his own hand.’ 

In the view of such authorities, it is unnecessary to collect the 
opinion of later historians, who merely rely upon the testimony 
of Wodrow and Burnet. Writers of the extreme Presbyterian 


} Wodrow received it, he says, from Douglas’s son, ‘ minister of the 
gospel at Logie’ (Introduction, p. 28); but he gives no further authentica- 
tion of it, and we know nothing of the document otherwise than as reported 
by him. Wodrow is not to be implicitly followed on such evidence as this. 

2 Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii. p. 484. We quote throughout Dr. David 
Laing’s edition : Edinburgh, 1842. 

3 Burnet was minister of Saltoun in East Lothian from 1665 to 1669. 
4 History of his Own Time, Book 1. 
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school, as might be expected, re-echo their strongest statements, 
and speak, like Dr. M‘Crie, of ‘the unparalleled treachery 
of Sharp, who being intrusted by the Presbyterians with the 
management of their cause in Holland and London, basely be- 
trayed it, and continued to amuse them in his letters with the 
most false information and the most hypocritical pretences.’ Kirk- 
ton and Wodrow are not more confident, if somewhat less 
tempered, in their epithets. But the historians of the more 
moderate school are quite as unanimous in their condemnation 
of Sharp. His treachery is the key-note of all alike,—of Dr. 
Cook,' of Principal Lee,? even of the latest and most liberal, 
Dr. Cunningham of Crieff. And to sum up the list, Dr. David 
Laing, whose careful labours as an historical antiquary give a 
special value to his opinion, affirms it as his belief, founded on 
Sharp’s letters, that he had ‘all along been acting most treacher- 
ously towards those by whom he had been confidentially 
employed.’* 

Such an array of authority seems to render Sharp’s case 
somewhat hopeless. Nor has it been much mended by those 
who have sought to vindicate him. The author of the ‘True 
and Impartial Account of the Life of the most Reverend Father 
in God, Dr. James Sharp,’ etc., published in 1723 without the 
publisher’s name, is too obviously a partisan on the prelatical 
side. His blind admiration is scarcely less misleading than 
the blind depreciation of Wodrow and Kirkton. And his more 
recent defenders, Thomas Stephens,® and the Rev. Mr. Lyon, in 
his History of St. Andrews, are scarcely writers likely to repair a 
damaged reputation. If narrowness and intemperate zeal on one 
side were the best weapons for meeting narrowness and detrac- 
tion on the other, they might be considered to have succeeded 
in their task ; but to the critical reader, High Church fanaticism 
is as little satisfactory as Covenanting bigotry. He wishes, if 
he can, to rub off the glosses from an historical character, and see 
it in its true light; and his first business, therefore, is to turn 
aside from all extreme views, and concentrate his attention upon 
such original elements of fact as he can find. 

So far as we can see, the only really original materials for 
judging of Sharp’s conduct at this important crisis of his life, 
are his own letters. No one has pretended to say that there is 
any evidence of a direct kind fixing upon him the charge of 
treacherously employing his influence for the introduction of 


1 History of the Church of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 219, 228. 

2 History, etc., vol. ii. p. 315. 3 Church History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 185. 

4 Memoir of the Life of Robert Baillie, appended to Laing’s edition of 
Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii. 

5 Author of Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp. 1839. 
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Episcopacy while yet professing to serve his Presbyterian 
friends. It is inferred both by Douglas and Baillie, that he was 
corrupted on his visit to the King at Breda. ‘This, the former 
says, ‘was revealed to me after he was made bishop.’ But no 
person is named as responsible for the revelation. Douglas 
heard such a story and believed it, but he gives no direct evi- 
dence for it to which we can appeal. Similarly, Baillie believed 
that he was ‘ poisoned’ by Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Morley on the 
same occasion. But neither is able to say, ‘I have evidence of 
such a fact’! Neither certainly gives any evidence of it. The 
only thing like evidence of which we are aware, alleged against 
Sharp, is a statement attributed to the Earl of Middleton, the 
Royal Commissioner for the Parliament of 1661. It is said 
that when this nobleman read the royal letter which Sharp 
was about to carry to his Presbyterian friends in Scotland on 
his return after the Restoration, ‘he appeared in some concern 
at its contents and the promises in it, as thwarting with what 
he and Mr. Sharp had concerted. And when he was told that 
notwithstanding of anything in the letter, when his Lordship went 
down to Scotland he might rescind the laws now in force, and 
then Episcopacy remained the Church-government settled by 
law; the Earl replied, “That might be done, but for his share 
he did not love that way which made his Majesty’s first 
appearance in Scotland to be in a cheat.”’ 

Such is Wodrow’s story,’ and Burnet’s narrative, which we 
give below,? is to the same effect. The story has received 
implicit belief from Dr. Cook*® and others; and supposing it 
to be true, it is of course fatal to any attempt to clear Sharp’s 
character. If he and Middleton really understood one another 
before Sharp left London in August 1660; if they had at this 
time formed betwixt them the design of subverting Presby- 

1 Vol. i. p. 82. 

2 Vol. i. Oxford edit. p. 200.—‘ As soon as Middleton heard of it (the 
royal letter), he thought Sharp had betrayed the design, and sent for him 
and charged him with it. Sharp said, in his own excuse, that somewhat 
must be done for quieting the Presbyterians, who were beginning to take 
the alarm ; that might have produced such applications as would perhaps 
make some impression on the King ; whereas now all was secured, and yet 
the King was engaged to nothing ; for his confirming the government as 
established by law could bind him no longer than while that legal establish- 
ment was in force ; so the reversing of that would release the King. This 
allayed the Earl of Middleton’s displeasure a little. Yet Primrose (Sir 
Archibald Primrose, who was appointed Clerk-Register after the Restora- 
tion, and was Middleton’s right-hand man in all his doings, ‘‘ the subtlest 
of all his friends”), told me he spoke often of it with great indignation, 
since it seemed below the dignity of a king thus to equivocate with his people 
and to deceive them. It seemed that Sharp thought it not enough to cheat 
the party himself, but would have the King share with him in the fraud.’ 

* Vol. iii. pp. 230-1. 
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terianism, then, apart from the blacker features of the design, 
the putting of a falsehood into the King’s mouth, Sharp must 
be considered both a liar and a traitor; for, besides the decla- 
rations in his letters to Douglas, we have under his own hand, 
as will be seen in the sequel, the most earnest asseverations 
that he knew nothing of any such design, and that the proposal 
of the Rescissory Acts carried by the ensuing Parliament took 
him by surprise. But we are bound to examine closely the 
authority for such a statement. On what does it rest beyond 
the allegations of Wodrow and Burnet, both of whom, we have 
seen, are strongly prejudiced against Sharp ?—On the authority 
of Primrose, the Clerk-Register, according to Burnet. 

But Primrose is represented by Burnet himself to have been 
‘a man with whom words went for nothing.” ‘ He said every- 
thing that was necessary to persuade those he spoke to that he 
was of their mind.’? He lied, in short, whenever it suited his 
purpose, and he may have lied to Burnet when he told him of 
Middleton’s indignation at Sharp. It is to be observed too that, 
a few pages later,’ the historian represents Middleton himself as 
the chief mover in passing the Rescissory Act,’ at the sugges- 
tion of which he is said to have been so indignant. In defiance 
both of the Earl of Crawford and the Duke of Hamilton, ‘ who 
argued much against it,’ he hurried it forward, ‘ managing the 
debate himself, contrary to custom ;’ and when ‘ the bill was 
put to the vote and carried by a great majority, he ‘immediately 
passed it without staying for an instruction for the King.’ 

It is impossible to unravel fully the truth or falsehood of the 
story, but plainly Primrose, ‘ Clerk-Register, is not an autho- 
rity to be depended on. Besides that lying seems to have been 
his forte, we only have his statement at second-hand. The evi- 
dence, so far against Sharp, therefore, comes to this, that two 
writers, who paint him in the darkest colours, and who evidently 
believed the worst scandals as to his public, if not also his pri- 
vate conduct, affirm that he was privy to a design formed for 
the overthrow of Presbyterianism in Scotland before he left 
London in August 1660. No doubt they believed this. It 
seems to have been the current belief after Sharp’s promotion 
to the Primacy, but whether the belief was well-founded or not 
must be weighed, no less than all other statements, along with 


1 See footnote on previous page. ? Burnet, i. 192. 3 Pp, 214. 

+ There were various Rescissory Acts passed by this Parliament, but that 
which is chiefly known by the name, and to which allusion is here made, is 
the Act passed on the 28th March 1661,—*‘ Act Rescinding and Anulling the 
Pretendit Parliaments in the Yeers 1640, 1641,’ etc. It will be seen later 
on, that neither Sharp nor Middleton were the originators and chief promo- 
ters of the Rescissory Act. It appears to have been directly due to the re- 
actionary enthusiasm of the Restoration Parliament itself. 
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Sharp’s own affirmations on the subject, and judged of in con- 
nexion with all the probabilities of the case when we have 
these affirmations before us. 

It so happens that there are preserved among the Lauder- 
dale Papers in the British Museum, a series of letters written 
by Sharp to a friend in London, who became, about the time 
of the Restoration, Lauderdale’s private chaplain.’ These letters, 
which we have had an opportunity of perusing, and of which full 
copies ? are before us, throw more light upon the course of Sharp’s 
conduct at this period, as it appears to us, than any that have 
been hitherto made public. That they serve quite to clear up his 
conduct it would be absurd to say, because, unfortunately, the 
very question involved is how far Sharp himself is to be be- 
lieved. Those who thought as Burnet did in his own day, and 
as many apparently still do in our day, have no faith in him 
whatever, neither in his ‘ protestations by word of mouth or by 
letter, nor in any appeals of his sincerity in acting for Presby- 
tery.’ Their theory of him is that he was an ingrained liar and 
traitor, with whom, as with his friend Clerk-Register Primrose, 
‘words went for nothing. And if he lied in his letters to 
Douglas, keeping up the ingenious play of falsehood to the last, 
of course he may have lied to his friend Lauderdale’s chaplain 
in London; and reasons even might be given for his so doing. 
But to others who have no definite theory of his character, 
and to whom the puzzle is to understand him in the light 
of common sense rather than of theory, either Prelatical or 
Covenanting, these letters may be helpful. To ourselves, we 
confess that they incline the balance in Sharp’s favour. They 
have left upon us the impression that, whatever his faults were, 
he was not a ¢raitor to his friends and to his Church, in the 
sense in which he is represented to have been so by contem- 
porary authorities, and by the train of Presbyterian writers who 
have followed them. One conclusion seems certain from them: 
he was either not such a traitor, or he was both liar and traitor 
of a still deeper dye than even they have painted him, for he 
must have been false, not only where it was necessary to con- 
ceal his designs, but in circumstances in which he might have 
remained silent, and which involve a singularly shameless dis- 
regard of all honourable principles. 

We propose in the sequel of this paper to present to our 

1 Mr. Patrick Drummond. He is supposed to have been a brother of the 
minister of Muthil, and to have settled after the Restoration near New- 
castle. We are indebted to Dr. Laing for this, the only information we have 
been able to obtain of Sharp’s friend and correspondent. 

2 We are indebted for these copies to the kindness of Mr. Vere Irving, 
author of the History of Lanarkshire, who has liberally placed his transcripts 
of the Lauderdale Papers at our disposal. 
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readers such extracts from Sharp’s letters before us as throw 
light upon his conduct, and make it more intelligible than it 
has hitherto appeared. We shall confine ourselves to the 
critical period of his life with which we have been hitherto 
dealing, and to which our letters exclusively relate. To travel 
beyond it to the time of his administration as Primate, and 
the troubles in which he was then involved, would open up a 
wide field, quite beyond the scope of a single paper. Our 
present purpose is merely to trace the motives influencing him 
at the Restoration, with a view to the estimate which must be 
formed of his personal character. But for this purpose, it will be 
necessary to trace briefly the thread of his life, and the state of 
ecclesiastical parties in Scotland, up to the time when he went 
to London on behalf of his Presbyterian brethren—the begin- 
ning, namely, of the year 1660. It is scarcely possible other- 
wise to understand the exact nature of his position, and the 
various motives bearing upon him. 


James Sharp was of gentle birth. His father was Sheriff- 
Clerk of Banffshire, and was descended on the maternal side 
from the old family of Halyburtons of Pitcur, in the shire of 
Angus. His mother was a daughter of the Laird of Kinninvy, 
in the county of Banff. He was born on the 4th of May 1618, 
in the Castle of Banff; where his father is said to have ‘lived 
and died in great esteem and reputation with all who knew 
him.’ He was very clever as a boy, and took a special interest 
in religious subjects and the society of clergymen, so that his 
father’s neighbours called him in jest, the young minister. It is 
reported that his mother had a vision of him as a bishop,—one 
of these family myths, no doubt, which grow up after the event. 

The boy’s natural turn pointed to the Church as his profes- 
sion, and he never seems to have contemplated any other. So 
he went to King’s College, in Aberdeen, in the year 1633. His 
name is found in the matriculation-list of that year, in the 
Fasti Aberdonenses printed for the Spalding Club. According to 
the same authority, he graduated in 1637. He then proceeded 
to the study of divinity, under the famous ‘ Aberdeen Doc- 
tors, Dr. Forbes of Corse and Dr. Barron. The school of 
divinity at Aberdeen was at this time the most learned in the 
kingdom. Episcopacy had found in the north a congenial soil, 
and flourished not only in polemical strength, but in genuine 
fruits of spiritual and theological culture.’ Young Sharp 


1 There can be no doubt of the roqt which Episcopacy had taken in 
Aberdeenshire ; and the merited distinction of the ‘ Aberdeen Doctors’ sug- 
gests a special regret that Dr. Joseph Robertson was not spared to write, 
what he sometimes thought of doing, memoirs of this famous school. 
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seems to have entered heartily into the spirit of the place, 
and to have been a favourite with his professors. Dr. Barron 
is said to have called him, after a familiar way, ‘mi Jacobe 
Sharp, ‘ signifying the opinion he had of his conception and 
readiness. This fact of Sharp’s education by the ‘ Aberdeen 
Doctors’ in the principles of Episcopacy, deserves particular 
notice. There is no reason to think, although he became a 
Presbyterian minister, that he ever entirely abandoned these 
principles. No doubt, he became a Covenanter; as Leighton 
also did. This he could not help doing, if he was to live in 
Scotland at all; but there is good reason to believe that the 
Episcopal leaven was never purged out of him. 

So strongly was he inclined to Episcopacy at first, that he re- 
tired to England on the outbreak of the Covenanting excitement, 
and the dispersion of the ‘ Aberdeen Doctors’ in the spring of 
1639. He went to Oxford, and is supposed also to have visited 
Cambridge, making use of his opportunities for further study, 
and laying the foundation of that personal acquaintance with 
English divines, both of the Prelatical, and of the Puritan 
school, which he continued afterwards to cultivate so dili- 
gently, and which makes so prominent a feature of his career 
in his successive visits to England. Particularly at this time, 
he is said to have ‘contracted an acquaintance with those 
great lights, Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Hammond, and Dr. Taylor.’ 
He appears, in fact, to have contemplated taking English 
orders, and his admiring biographer says, that ‘ he stood fair for 
considerable ecclesiastical benefices, and had the honour to be 
taken notice of, and in favour with several persons of note ;’? 
but the disturbances which had driven him from Scotland had 
by this time become equally powerful in England, and he was 
fain, therefore, to turn his face northwards again. A violent 
ague, with which he was seized, is said also to have compelled 
him to seek his native air. 

On his return to Scotland, he was travelling towards Edin- 
burgh, and, according to his biographer,’ ‘happened to lodge at 
Haddington, in the same inn with Sir James M‘Gill of Cran- 
ston, afterwards Viscount of Oxenford, a person of noble and 
generous temper,’ who, falling into conversation with him, was 
so interested by his manners and address, that he took him with 
him to his house in the country, where he speedily recovered 
his health. Here also he met the Earl of Rothes, with whose 
family he was connected through his mother, and ‘ several of the 
nobility and gentry, and the same art of pleasing, in which 
from his youth he was evidently a master, seems to have oper- 
ated upon them. The Earl of Rothes particularly interested 


' True and Impartial Account, p. 28. 2 Ibid. p. 29. 3 -SThid. p. 30. 
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himself in his fortunes, and partly through his patronage, ‘ but 
more for his own merits,’ Sharp was chosen one of the Regents 
of Philosophy in St. Leonard’s College, in St. Andrews. 

This is the representation of his prelatical biographer, and 
there seems no reason to question it. For even the version 
given by his enemies of his first appointment in St. Andrews 
is highly creditable to him. According to them, he had in- 
gratiated himself with Mr. Henderson, the well-known Puritan 
leader, while in England, and bringing recommendatory letters 
from him to the Rector of the University, he was admitted to a 
comparative trial for the vacant office of Regent, which he suc- 
cessfully obtained against another candidate, of whom we shall 
hear more immediately. This was in the beginning of 1643." 

His previous character as a student, no less than his evident 
activity of mind, affords every guarantee that he would devote 
himself with vigour and success to the duties of his position. 
‘He measured his time with great frugality,’ says his biographer, 
allotting such portions of it forthe instruction of his scholars as 
were necessary, and employing the rest for his own improve- 
ment, without neglecting to converse with the world. The last 
touch is significant and characteristic. Sharp was evidently 
from the first a man of manners and policy, as well as a 
student interested in books. He had an open and clear eye as 
to what was going on around him; and Scotland was plainly 
then a country in which a man needed to have his eyes well 
open. But notwithstanding his ‘converse with the world’ and 
his acknowledged prudence, he very nearly fell into disgrace 
by a singular act of indiscretion. As the story is told by both 
his Prelatical and Covenanting biographers, there is every like- 
lihood of its resting on truth, whether or not it is to be held 
credible in all its features. 

His competitor for the office of Regent was one of the name 
of Sinclair. He was second, but did so well in the examina- 
tion that he was promised the next vacancy.* He appears, 
accordingly, as a Regent in 1646; and whether it was that their 
former contention for precedence had bred some ill-will betwixt 
them, or from some other cause, he and Sharp seem to have 


1 True and Impartial Account. 

2 Sharp’s signature is attached to a lease given by the Masters in St. 
Leonard’s College, 5th July 1643. The exact date of his induction is not 
ascertained. 

3 Mr. John Sinclair, afterwards minister of Ormiston—True and Impartial 
Account, confirmed by the Rev. Hew Scott, Anstruther, whose minute 
knowledge in such subjects is well known, and whose Fasti Ecclesie Scoti- 
cane, the first volume of which has just appeared, will be found a most 
valuable repertory of Scottish ecclesiastical information. 

4 Life of Sharp, printed in 1678. 
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quarrelled. The special ground of their quarrel was the great 
topic of the day—Presbytery versus Episcopacy. Sharp, ap- 
parently in a temperary moment of forgetfulness, after dinner 
at the College table, ‘when.the students were removed, was 
‘venting and maintaining Hooker's, Hales’, and Hammond’s 
principles, with a philosophical liberty’ which so irritated 
Sinclair, that he flatly gave him the lie; Sharp replied ‘ with a 
box on the ear’ of his unmannerly colleague. He ‘shamefully 
beat him,’ says the Covenanting biographer, in the presence of 
the Principal and the rest of the Regents. The event was un- 
lucky, and served even, according to his admirer, to create ‘a 
very bad impression’ of him for some time. To add to the 
scandal, the offence took place on the Sabbath-day. Altogether, 
the incident is a curious one, especially in reference to the 
common view of Sharp’s character. If he was wary and full 
of dissimulation, it is clear that he was not always on his 
yuard. There is a hearty vehemence in his resenting an insult 
at the College table with a blow, which, we confess, rather 
raises our conception of him. It was very undignified, no 
doubt, but it was not the act of a deceitful and treacherous man. 
To this same period of his life belongs the most serious 
scandal raised by his enemies, and apparently credited by 
them. He is represented as having debauched a young woman 
of the name of Isobel Lindsay, and as having been instrumental 
in the murder of her child. The story is told by Kirkton,’ and 
with fulness and circumstantiality in the Zife printed in 1678. 
Isobel Lindsay was the ‘ beautiful serving-woman’ at ‘a public 
change,’ kept by one John Allan, at whose house Sharp lodged 
when he first came to St. Andrews. He was so seduced by her 
charms, that he was to be found more in the wine-cellar where 
she waited, than in his study,—‘ studying more the art of love 
than ever he had done that of logic.’ He is said to have 
deceived her by a promise of marriage, and then to have 
strangled her child ; burying it ‘under the hearth-stone, where 
probably its bones may yet be found!’? and having made her 
a partner in his crime, to have finally cast her off, believing 
that she would not expose her own life by betraying him. The 
story was well conceived to touch the popular mind, and fill it 
with horror. It has that dash of dark romance in it which goes 
right to the popular imagination. Happily, it does not rest 
upon a particle of real evidence. All the admitted circum- 
stances of Sharp’s residence in St. Andrews are broadly against 
it. It is allowed by all, and by none more strongly than the 
author of the Zife, that Sharp’s career as a Regent, saving for 
the fracas with Sinclair, was a highly successful one. He grew 


1P, 84. 2 Life, p. 22. 
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in favour, not only in his own College, but in the opinion of 
the clergy generally. The fame of the ‘man’s learning and sup- 
posed piety’ brought him ‘many scholars, whereof not a few 
were of the best quality, of those who are called Primores.’ 
This general opinion of his worth and ability is said to have 
even temporarily influenced Rutherfurd on his return from 
England. This, of course, is all attributed to his hypocrisy by 
the author of the Zife ; but the facts and admissions of such a 
writer are of far more value than his opinions. Sharp’s alleged 
profligacy is quite inconsistent with his advance in general 
reputation. Besides, the story must evidently stand or fall as 
a whole, and it seems to destroy itself by the very atrocity of 
wickedness which it attributes to Sharp. It represents him as 
a man of sensual and violent impulses, who, to indulge his 
appetites, ran a risk quite disproportioned to the indulgence ; 
and yet, the constant allegation of the same writer is, that 
he was a man of such deep dissimulation, that he was con- 
stantly using unworthy arts, and laying restraints upon his 
natural inclinations, with the view of insinuating himself into 
favour, and promoting his interests. Even were Sharp entirely 
destitute of principle, it is plain on the surface of his life, at 
every point, that he was a man of great sense and ability. In 
prudence he never seems to have been lacking. The excess of 
his prudence, of his far-seeing caution, is one of the most 
constant accusations against him. Was this the sort of 
a man to have a mistress at ‘a public change, in the high 
days of the Covenant? The Covenanting caricaturist has 
here, as in some other cases, drawn a picture too monstrous 
for belief. 

The whole fourtdation of the story seems to have been certain 
ravings of a woman of the same name, long after Sharp became 
Archbishop. In the year 1672, under an entry in the Presby- 
tery Records of St. Andrews,’ dated December 4, nearly thirty 
years, therefore, after the alleged event, we tind that a certain 
‘Isbell Lyndsay, spouse to John Wilson in St. Andrews,’ had 
been banished the town ‘ for her railing against my Lord Arch- 
bishop in time of God’s publik worship.’ The subject appears 
to have occupied the Presbytery at several meetings. The 
woman had been allowed to return to her friends under promise 
of good behaviour, but, unable to restrain her tongue, had again 
‘uttered reviling speeches against the said Archbishop and his 
lady at his entry to his sermon.’ The brethren were ‘left by 
the Archbishop to their own prudence, to act in the matter as 
they thought convenient, so that God might be glorified and 

1 Ecclesiastical Records—Selections from Minutes of St. Andrews, p. 89. 
Printed for the Abbotsford Club. 
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the scandal removed ;’ and accordingly the ministers of St. 
Andrews, St. Leonards, and Crail, were appointed to confer with 
her, and bring her to a sense of her sin; but as she continued 
obstinate, she was again banished, and pronounced ‘ unworthy 
of Christian society.’ 

These are the facts upon which the story seems to have been 
built. Beyond these facts there is no evidence whatever for 
connecting the name of Isobel Lindsay with Sharp. The im- 
probabilities of the story speak for themselves. The woman 
was evidently a fanatical enthusiast, ‘ crackbrained and fanciful.’ 
Whatever her ‘ railings’ may have been can matter little; but 
there is no evidence that they were of such a nature as the 
story attributes to her. This is in fact expressly contradicted.’ 
Sharp seems to have acted in the matter like any sensible 
person accused of a public scandal, who had nothing to fear 
from investigation. Doubtless if he had had any ground of fear, 
he could have found other means of silencing the woman be- 
sides sending the brethren of the Presbytery to confer with her. 

We may seem to have dwelt upon this affair unduly; but 
the scandal finds a place in Wodrow and Kirkton, as well as in 
the defamatory Life of 1678, and it was scarcely possible to 
pass it by. Sharp’s career as a Regent is not distinguished by 
any further events. He continued in his office till the end of 
1647. In November of that year the Presbytery of St. Andrews 
‘received a presentation from the Earl of Crawford, patron of 
the parish of Crail, nominating and presenting Mr. James 
Sharp, Regent, to be minister of the said kirk, and requiring 
the Presbytery to enter him to his trials for that effect.’ On 
the 17th of the same month Commissioners appear from Crail, 
requesting the Presbytery to proceed with Sharp’s trials, and to 
accelerate the same. ‘The said Mr. James being asked, did 
submit himself to the Presbytery, protesting that if he be called 
to that charge, there be a tymeous provision of a helper with 
him therein.’ Satisfaction being given on this point, the 
various trials usual in licensing a preacher are then prescribed 
to Sharp, which he passes through at successive meetings of the 
Presbytery in December 25 and 29. Finally, in January 13, 
1648, ‘he is fully approven in all these trials; and also he is 
fully approven by all in all the parts of his trials in relation to 
that charge whereunto now he is called ;’ and a fortnight after- 
wards, viz., on the 27th January, he is admitted minister at 
Crail. 

Unhappily the veracious records of the Presbytery fail us 
further. We do not find any mention of Sharp again till the 
spring of 1652, when he was a prisoner at London along with 

' True and Impartial Account, p. xvi. Letter in the Appendix, p. xlix. 
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Douglas and others. By this time he had entered upon his 
ecclesiastical career, taken his side amongst the contending 
parties in the Church, and begun to exercise something of that 
public influence which was destined to prove so powerful over 
the interests of his country for the next quarter of a century. 
The clear presumption therefore is, that the intervening years 
of his ministry at Crail were years of activity and useful- 
ness. ‘ His labours,’ says his biographer, ‘ were most accept- 
able, and gained on the hearts of the people by calmness, 
condescension, and affability”’ He exemplified in a singular 
manner, it is somewhat naively added, ‘the evangelical pre- 
cept as to the wisdom of the serpent and the innocence 
of the dove. At the same time it is admitted that there 
were those among his brethren in the Presbytery who regarded 
him with suspicion. Some of the moroser sort, like Mr. Blair 
of St. Andrews, used to say, that they did not believe him sound 
(a word then and since of weighty import), and that he spoke 
through a bishop.’* 

Substantially the same impression is conveyed by his Cove- 
nanting biographer of this period of his ministry, although the 
suspicious features are laid in with darker colours. With all 
his dislike of Sharp, this writer cannot conceal the growing in- 
fluence of his character and ability. He insinuates that he 
appropriated the whole stipend at Crail, instead of leaving pro- 
vision for a helper, notwithstanding his professed eagerness on 
his appointment for assistance in so large a charge. He dwells 
with curious malice upon the bad opinion which Rutherfurd and 
others had of Sharp; but is forced to admit, in the face of all 
his insinuations, that Sharp’s ‘respect was grown so great’ 
among his brethren generally, that he easily swayed them to 
his views. A special intimacy was formed between him and 
Mr. Wood, one of Rutherfurd’s colleagues in St. Mary’s College, 
which lasted through various vicissitudes, and of which we see 
fruits in the correspondence before us. 

The Church of Scotland at this time was divided into two 
factions, violently contending for the mastery. These factions 
had sprung naturally out of the course of events during the 
Civil War. Scotland had entered into that war with a thoroughly 
honest, if sternly fanatical purpose. It knew its own mind 
plainly ; what it was fighting for; and it kept steadfastly to the 
same mind and purpose through all the changing incidents of the 
contest. Whilst the religious feeling and intelligence of Eng- 
land were carried forward into more extreme phases of develop- 
ment with the advance of events, the Scotch remained true to 
the principles of ‘the Solemn League and Covenant, approved 


1 True and Impartial Account. 2 Ibid. 
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by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and by both 
Houses of Parliament and Assembly of Divines in England, 
and taken and subscribed by them, anno 1643.’ The establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism in the three kingdoms as alone an- 
swering to a ‘ true reformation of religion, in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government, according to the Word of God, was 
the great idea of the Covenant. It was the animating thought 
of the Scotch mind through the whole crisis. Whence this idea 
had its origin, and grew into such a pervading fanaticism as it 
did, under what influences it had strengthened during the reigns 
of James and Charles L,, till it seized the religious imagination 
of Scotland like a passion and swept all before it, it is not pos- 
sible nor necessary for us now to trace. Of the prevalence and 
potency of the idea there can be no question. It had laid hold 
of the popular mind of the country to the exclusion of every 
other. Presbytery was religion, and there was no other reli- 
tion. It was the ‘common cause of religion, liberty, and peace’ 
in the three kingdoms. Whatever was opposed to it—Popery, 
Prelacy, or Independency—was of the nature of ‘heresy, schism, 
profaneness,’ alike ‘ contrary to sound doctrine and the power of 
godliness.’ 

A fanaticism such as this was obviously of the straitest kind. 
It had, as it showed, enormous power of impulse, but no capacity 
of expansion, no element of accommodation. All its natural ten- 
dency was to contract farther rather than to expand. The Cove- 
nant, in fact, contained from the beginning negative elements of 
an intensely narrowing character. It pledged its subscribers not 
merely to the preservation of what they conceived to be the 
‘liberties of the kingdoms,’ but, moreover, to the discovery and 
punishment of all who seemed to them to oppose these liberties 
and the true reformation of religion, as ‘malignant and evil instru- 
ments.’ There was a deep-seated jealousy in its principles, like 
the jealousy of the old Mosaic law. The Covenanters were the 
chosen people, and all beyond their pale were to be driven, like 
the Canaanites, if not from the land, yet from every office of 
trust, from every position of national service and government. 
A system like this speedily bred its natural fruits in intolerance 
and schism. The exigencies of a great patriotic crisis could not 
be kept: within the trammels of a narrow fanaticism ; while the 
fanaticism, from its very intensity, served to nourish an exclu- 
sive set of devotees, who not merely would not yield anything 
of their principles, but who were constantly stretching them to 
a more fanatical extremity. 

The imprisonment of Charles 1, and the rise of Cromwell, 
brought these results into prominent display. The Parliament 
of Scotland, true to that positive side of the Covenant which 
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pledged its subscribers to the defence of the ‘ King’s person and 
authority,’ was comparatively indifferent to its main principle 
of reducing the three kingdoms to a religious uniformity ; and, 
accordingly, it entered, in the spring of 1648, into what was 
called ‘The Engagement’ with Charles. In other words, they 
agreed to take up arms in his behalf, on terms which by no 
means went the whole length of the Covenant. The King 
yielded so far as to promise a parliamentary sanction to its 
requirements, provided that none should be compelled to sub- 
scribe it against their wills, and to give Presbytery a three 
years’ trial in England, provided that he and his household 
were to be allowed to retain their own mode of worship. Here 
was a clear dereliction from the grand Covenanting idea. The 
men who had been its real authors, whose stern faith it had 
embodied, whose holy ambition it had fired, were immediately 
roused to opposition; and from this event began a division in 
the Church and country which soon passed all bounds of heal- 
ing, and covered the land with the most bitter animosities and 
coarse exasperations. 

Not that the cause of the Engagers came to any substantive 
result ; for the army of Cromwell at Preston, in August 1648, 
soon dispersed the army raised by the Scottish Parliament, with 
the incapable Hamilton at its head, and weakened by the 
denunciations of the Church against all who had joined it. But 
the spirit engendered by this difference was not to be allayed. 
The Church, not content with the triumph secured to its prin- 
ciples by the defeat at Preston, carried its pretensions to an 
incredible height. It resolved that all who had joined in the 
Engagement, or even expressed approbation of it, should be 
treated as malignants, and excluded from all offices of honour 
and trust. No one should flourish, or even live peaceably, in 
Scotland, who had not been true to the whole Covenant. The 
Marquis of Argyle placed himself at the head of this party, and 
for the time they were triumphant alike in Church and State. 
A new Parliament passed the ‘ Act of Classes,’ designed to dis- 
criminate between the godly party and the malignants, and to 
thrust the latter from all service or power. Then, as Kirkton 
says, with that touch of stateliness in his style which tells 
here and there that he is satisfied with the march of events, 
‘the ministry was notably purified, the magistracy altered, and 
the people strangely definned.” 

This was the heyday of the Covenant, from the close of 1648 
to the spring of 1651,—Scotland’s ‘high noon,’ in Kirkton’s 
language, when the country was as ‘a heap of wheat set about 
lilies, uniform, a palace of silver beautifully proportioned.’? 

1 History, p. 48. 2 Ibid. p. 48. 
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Then the Covenanters had not only themselves free scope, but 
the delight, so dear to them, of restraining others. The young 
King, despairing of retrieving his fortunes otherwise, had at length 
been tempted from Breda, to try the chances of war in his 
hereditary dominions. The possession of the royal person was 
an unexampled opportunity for the improvement of their 
principles. He was not only made to swear to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and subscribe it, but to declare that he 
did so without any sinister intention. He was made to attest 
by his signature his father’s guilt in opposing it, by which so 
much of the blood of the Lord’s people had been shed, and also 
the idolatry of his mother as a Papist.2 He was made to hear 
many ‘ prayers and sermons,—‘ so many as six sermons on one 
fast-day without intermission,’ says Burnet.? The worthy divine 
confesses that he himself was not a ‘little weary of so tedious 
a service.’ We may imagine what the feelings of Charles must 
have been. A more melancholy page of history is nowhere to 
be found than this brief reign of the Covenant in Scotland. 
Men fitted to be heroes and martyrs were abundant there in the 
seventeenth century, men animated by high and self-sacrificing 
thoughts ; but on neither side, Covenanting nor Prelatical, were 
there any men capable of fair and righteous government. Crom- 
well had more of the spirit of a true ruler, of a ‘king of men,’ 
than all the Scottish nobles and clergy combined. 

Such a reign as that of Argyle’s and the Covenant could not 
last long. It was impossible that any people, however stern the 
prevailing enthusiasm, could long maintain the high-pitched 
and unnatural fervour signalized by the Act of Classes. More- 
over, the progress of Cromwell came to break up the unity of 
the prevailing fanaticism. It soon appeared that there was 
a party more exclusive even than those who had possession of 
the King. True to the spirit of their principles, this party 
looked with jealousy on Charles and those who immediately 
surrounded him, as but half-hearted in the cause. The compul- 
sion put upon him to swear and subscribe as he had done was 
notorious. He had evidently acted hypocritically throughout, 
to secure his own ends, and not for the sake of principle. What 
but evil could come from such a connexion? It was plain that 
the Lord had a controversy with the land. The defeat at Dun- 
bar was the natural fruit of a treaty with a King who had given 
no evidence of a godly change, and of union with men who were 
not heart-whole in the great cause. As yet the Court, the 
Government, and the Church had been but imperfectly purged. 


1 The famous Dunfermline Declaration, 16th August 1650, which Charles 
never forgave. 
* History of His Own Time, vol. i. p. 99. 
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Such was the tone of a remonstrance addressed to the Commit- 
tee of Estates in the autumn of 1650; nor was this party con- 
tent with remonstrance ; they raised an army in the west, led by 
a Colonel Strachan, and actually offered war. The soldiers of 
Cromwell speedily dispersed them; but the spirit of the party 
remained unbroken, and soon showed itself in new combinations. 
On the other hand, the main Covenanting party, which had 
possession of the King, and which proceeded to his coronation 
at Scone on the 1st of January 1651, were more and more con- 
vinced by the course of events, that the process of purgation 
legalized by the Act of Classes had become a source of weak- 
ness to the royal cause. How could this cause prosper, or the 
English soldiers be driven from the country, while nearly one- 
half of the population were rendered incapable of bearing arms, 
or in any way engaging in the service of the Government, by 
some charge of malignancy, by having either been concerned in, 
or having approved of, the Engagement of 1648? Svch a policy 
was plainly ruinous. The King was naturally impatient of it, 
and complained that many of his best friends were kept from 
his presence, or precluded from rendering him assistance. 
Many in Parliament had never approved, but only accepted it 
at the dictation of the Church. The spirit of the Engagers had 
merely yielded for the time before the storm provoked by their 
want of success. In short, a strong feeling began to prevail in 
favour of the repeal of the Act of Classes. 

It was necessary, however, to proceed with caution toward 
such a step. The Church had been the moving spring of the 
exclusive legislation. Some of the most eminent of the clergy, 
like Rutherfurd and Guthrie, were deeply committed to it. It 
had been their own inspiration. It was impossible, therefore, 
to proceed without negotiating with the Church. A meeting of 
the Commission of the General Assembly’ was held at Perth, 
on the 14th December 1650. The question as to the composi- 
tion of the royal army necessary to defend the country against 
the invasion of the English sectaries was put before the Com- 
mission in an ingeniously abstract form. The reply was 
cautious,” but opened up the way for further advances on the 
part of the Parliament. It was held that persons who re- 
pented of their malignancy, and satisfied the Church by con- 
forming to its discipline, might be readmitted to the army. 
Immediately the churches were filled with penitents clothed in 
sackcloth ; among others the Earls of Lauderdale*® and of Crau- 

1 Sharp was present at the Commission, also at many subsequent meetings ; 
he was nominated one of the members of Commission on 18th July 1650. 

2 Wodrow, vol. i. p. 2. 


3 The Earl of Lauderdale did penance and craved pardon before the 
Presbytery of St. Andrews, December 23, 1650, for the ‘late unlawful 
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ford, destined ere long to a very different celebrity. The 
Parliament stretched the latitude given by the Church to the 
utmost, and even much beyond it. There had been a special 
reservation in the deliverance of the Commission as to the char- 
acter of the officers of the army; but no sooner was the door 
opened, than, Wodrow states, the Parliament made haste to ‘ no- 
minate some of the most considerable of those formerly reckoned 
malignants.’ So thatthe bulk not merely of the army, but of the 
officers, were men who had been ‘involved in the Engagement, 
or in some respect or other opposed to the work of reformation 
since 1638.’ The result was that, after further negotiations 
which we need not trace, the Act of Classes was rescinded in 
May 1651; and in the following July, when the General 
Assembly met at St. Andrews, it immediately became evident 
that there was a strongly divided feeling in the Church as to 
what had taken place, and as to the encouragement which the 
Commission of Assembly had given, bit by bit, to the new 
course of policy. Was the Church, by its General Assembly, 
to approve of this policy, and ratify the actings of the Com- 
mission? A powerful party, led by men who from the first, 
from the time of the ‘Engagement,’ had opposed treaty with 
the King, save on the highest principles of the Covenant, 
were found opposed to all ‘the resolutions and actings’ of 
the Commission. But no longer dominant, they were unable to 
bend the Church to their will. They adopted, accordingly, the 
policy of protest and withdrawal,—a policy to which the con- 
stitution of the Scottish Church gives a fatal facility. A pro- 
testation against the lawfulness and freedom of the General 
Assembly, on the ground that its composition had been inter- 
fered with both by the King and the Commission, was given in 
by Rutherfurd, and subscribed by Guthrie, Gillespie, Cant, 
and Menzies.! The Assembly met protest by deposition. Three 
of the leading protesters were deposed. The long smouldering 
division in the Church now burst into an open schism. 
Those who adhered to the ‘resolutions and actings’ of the Com- 
mission, and who generally approved of the new policy, received 
the name of Resolutioners. Those who adhered to the protest 
were called Protesters, sometimes Remonstrants, from their affi- 


engagement against England,’ etc., and was afterwards, in the parish 
church of Largo, admitted to the Covenant and Communion.—St. Andrews 
Presbytery Records, p. 60-1. 

1 See this ‘ Protestation,’ and also a very interesting account of this 
famous Assembly, in Peterkin’s Records of the Kirk of Scotland, pp. 626- 
631. The account of the Assembly is extracted from the Wodrow ss., 
and was written at the time by Mr. Alexander Gordon, a member of the 
Assembly. Wodrow says that in 1703 he transcribed and collated Gordon’s 
original ms. There is no hint of Sharp being a member of this Assembly. 
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nity with the extreme Western Covenanters, who had remons- 
trated, nearly a year before, with the Committee of Estates, and 
had not hesitated to encounter the veterans of Cromwell under 
Colonel Strachan. 

Such was the state of the Church when Sharp entered upon 
his ministry at Crail. The early years of his ministry were 
the years whose history we have now briefly traced, when the 
principles of the Covenant were upon their trial. We have no 
means of ascertaining by what steps Sharp gradually took his 
side in the controversies of the time. There is no evidence that 
he mingled much in them. He certainly occupied at first no 
prominence. But there could be no doubt from the beginning 
on which side he would be found ranked, and nearly as little 
doubt that his remarkable abilities and capacity for business 
would soon bring him into a prominent position. It is evident, 
indeed, from the account of his hostile biographer,—we have 
not seen any other evidence for the fact,—that he was scarcely 
settled at Crail before his abilities began to attract notice, not 
only among his brethren in the Presbytery of St. Andrews, but 
throughout the Church, so much so, that he received a call to 
be one of the ministers of Edinburgh. ‘The splendour of his 
gifts and the heat of his zeal’! (he is represented at this time 
as being very zealous for the Covenant), are ironically said to 
have been the cause of this offer of preferment, which was 
apparently made in 1650. There is no evidence, however, that 
he contemplated removing at this time from Crail. 

Shortly after the split between the Resolutioners and Pro- 
testers, Sharp is found, along with Douglas, and other leading 
clergy among the Resolutioners, attending a meeting of the 
Committee of Estates, at Alyth, in Forfarshire. The seat of 
the Scottish Government had been gradually driven northwards, 
and Alyth was probably the most southern point at which the 
Scottish clergy and nobles supposed themselves safe in meet- 
ing. Even here, however, as it proved, they were not beyond 
the vigilance of the English soldiers ; a party of horse setting 
out from Dundee during the night, came upon them unex- 
pectedly on the 28th of August (1651), and carried off about 
eighty ‘gentlemen, soldiers, and noblemen’s servants,’? along 
with ‘ several ministers ;’ among others, Mr. Robert Douglas of 
Edinburgh, and Mr. James Sharp of Crail. They were deported 
to London, where Sharp is still found a prisoner in the end of 
March 1652. For, on the last day of that month, a letter 
of condolence is agreed to be sent to him by the Presbytery 


1 Life, 1678. Miscellanea Scotica, vol. ii. p. 32. 
2 Lamont’s Diary, p. 41. See also Nicol’s Diary of Transactions in Scot- 
land. 
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of St. Andrews, and his friend Mr. James Wood of St. 
Mary’s College, and Mr. A. Honeyman, are appointed to draw 
it up. Shortly after this date he appears to have been 
liberated, although we possess no information of the exact date 
or mode of his liberation. His enemies, of course, have a theory 
on the subject. They assert that he was guilty of some base 
compliances to Cromwell; while others remained firm to their 
allegiance, he is accused of having ‘taken the tender, whereby 
he renounced the monarchy in the person of Charles and his 
successors. But of this charge, freely urged by Wodrow and 
others, there appears to be no evidence whatever, and every- 
thing in the subsequent career of Sharp tends to contradict it. 

The next glimpse we get of him is in the spring of the sub- 
sequent year, when he entered into marriage with a young lady 
in his own neighbourhood. The fact is recorded under the date 
of April 3, 1653, by the Chronicle of Fife, otherwise known as 
Lamont’s Diary. The name of the lady was Helen Moncrieff, 
a daughter of William Moncrieff, the Laird of Randerston, a 
small property lying between the village of Kingsbarns and 
Crail. The marriage-feast, it is particularly mentioned, was 
at ‘her father’s house in Randerston.’ We know little or 
nothing of this lady, save that she bore to Sharp a son 
(afterwards Sir William Sharp), and two daughters, one of 
whom was with him at the time of his assassination. But the 
scandal which has been so busy with his own name, has not, 
of course, spared his wife.? It is one of the most painful 
features of the dark scandal of the seventeenth century in Scot- 
land, that it seldom turns aside even from the privacies of domes- 
tic life. It is at once malignant and vulgar, to a degree that 
shocks every feeling of delicacy. No pearl of affection, however 
sacred, is safe from its foul touch. 

Onwards from about this time Sharp was evidently an active 
and influential partisan on the side of the Resolutioners. We 
fail, however, to trace his activity for upwards of two years. It 
is only in 1656 that we see him in Baillie’s Letters emerging 
into full prominence as a leader of his party. The first men- 
tion of him, so far as we have observed, is in a letter dated 
December 1655, to his cousin, ‘Mr. William Spang,’ to whom 
he sends long accounts of the course of ecclesiastical affairs in 


1 Presbytery Records, p. 64. 

2 First published by Archibald Constable. 

8 Life, 1678, p. 42. The portrait of Sharp’s wife here is of a piece with 
his own,—daubed with the most vulgar colours. It is deserving of notice 
also, that the writer represents Sharp as married before his imprisonment in 
England, and explains his eagerness to return by his having a ‘ young wife 
at home.’ The mistake is a small one in itself, but not insignificant in its 
bearing on the general untrustworthiness of this Life. 
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Scotland. These accounts are sufficient to show how important 
a person Sharp had become by this time. He moves among 
the chief counsellors of the Resolutioners, along with Douglas, 
and Dickson, and Hutchison, and Wood. His influence with 
Douglas and Wood is particularly marked.! With Baillie him- 
self it is evident also that he is becoming an important person, 
and is looked upon as one of the most likely instruments of 
usefulness in the necessary contentions with the Protesters. 
The latter party had got great influence with Cromwell. In 
reactionary dislike from Charles and his ungodly ways while 
in Scotland, they turned themselves towards the Common- 
wealth government, which in return extended its patronage to 
them, and bestowed office upon some of their number, notwith- 
standing their deposition by the Assembly.” This favour of the 
English Government for the Protesters was a great discourage- 
ment to the Resolutioners, and Baillie’s Zetters are full of sug- 
gestions for having their case more fully set before the Protector, 
and the spirit of their opponents exposed. In a letter to Mr. 
James, Wood, dated December 8, 1656, he dwells with emphasis 
upon Sharp’s fitness for this special task :—‘ Mr. James Sharp 
must procure a message for two or three of our mind to decipher 
these men (the Protesters) to the whole world without more 
circumlocution.’* And again, in the first letter from Baillie to 
Sharp himself, in the collection dated January 18, 1657, he 
says, ‘I hope you shall by God’s help get the desires of those 
heady men crushed ; but all my fear is that the end of your 
strife will be the Protector’s determination to subject our poor 
Church to some new Erastian model, which shall be very 
grievous, albeit far more tolerable than the tyrranik Turkish 
yoke of the Protesters.’ * 

Sharp, in fact, had already in the previous summer® been 
appointed the confidential agent and representative of the 
Resolutioners, to maintain their cause before the Protector, in 
opposition to a deputation sent by the Protesters to promote 
their interests. Baillie writes to him there in March, and he 

1 Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii. p. 281. 

2 Mr. Patrick Gillespie, for example, who was deposed by the Assembly 
at St. Andrews in 1657, ‘was admitted by the English to be Principal of 
the College of Glasgow in 1653.’ This appointment was a sore vexation to 
Baillie, who was Professor of Divinity at the time. The same year Leighton 
was admitted Principal of the College of Edinburgh, which shows, at least, 
that ‘the English’ were impartial in their favours. 

3 Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii. p. 327. 4 Ibid. p. 337. 

5 The ‘Instructions to Mr. James Sharp for London,’ are dated 25th 
August 1656, and will be found printed in the Appendix to Laing’s edition 
of Baillie’s Letters, pp. 570-2. They are signed by Dickson, Douglas, and 
Wood. The proposals of the Protesters are added on the following page, 
p. 573. 
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responds in July, writing somewhat briefly in reply to three 
letters from Baillie. In October and November he writes 
again; and it appears to us that these letters are particularly 
deserving of study, with a view to the interpretation of Sharp’s 
subsequent correspondence. They show the same characteristics 
precisely as his later letters, the same cautious, reserved, and 
ingenious rather than explicit handling of the affairs intrusted to 
him. He seeks to compose Baillie’s fidgetiness, counsels him 
to ‘silence and patience, quietly insinuates that his position 
‘at the source of affairs’ gives him special knowledge of what 
is going on, and a special right to advise his brethren in Scot- 
land,—exactly in the strain in which he afterwards wrote to 
Douglas. All this is very significant as to Sharp’s character. 
The man was clearly a born diplomatist. It was not in his nature 
to be frank and outspoken, but rather to compass his ends by 
adroit policy and wary means.’ Such is the impression he 
makes when he had plainly no ends of his own to serve, and no 
one has ventured to say that he had. 

It is universally admitted that Sharp discharged his mission 
to London at this time with consummate success. The mission 
was of a delicate and difficult nature, as any one may satisfy 
himself by looking at the ‘ Instructions’ given to him. The 
Protesters were represented by two of the most active and 
able of their number, Patrick Gillespie and James Guthrie. 
They had the ear of the Protector and some of his immediate 
friends, such as Dr. Owen, and the Generals Lambert and Fleet- 
wood. The story is told that in one of the interviews granted by 
the Protector, Guthrie spoke first, setting forth the interests of 
the Protesters, which he did so long, that Cromwell ‘looked upon 
his watch, and told Mr. Sharp that he would hear him at an- 
other time, for his hour for other despatches was approaching. 

3ut Mr. Sharp begged to be heard, promising to be very short. 
His request being seconded by his intimate friend the Lord 
Broghill, afterwards the famous Earl of Orrery, Oliver was pre- 
vailed upon to give him an audience ; and then in a few words 
he turned Mr. Guthrie’s arguments against himself and the 
cause he defended, and gave such a rational representation of 
his constituents and their party, that Oliver was not only satis- 


1 Howlike him, for example, the following caution to Baillie :—‘ If you mar 
not your own business by unseasonable stirring and not keeping close what may 
be suggested to you as a remedy for the present, that may be done shortly 
which will give satisfaction’ (p. 342). It deserves notice also that these 
letters show the same mixture of worldly penetration and religious allusion 
which has appeared so suspicious to some students of his letters to Douglas, 
as, for example, ‘ Mr. Gillespie and all of them are better known here than 
they suppose; the Lord our God is holy and true, and will not always 
further crooked designs’ (p. 348). 
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fied they had justice on their side, but also so much taken 
with Mr. Sharp’s genteel management and address, that he told 
the bystanders ‘ that that gentleman after the Scotch way ought to 
be styled SHARP OF THAT ILK.’} 

This is the account no doubt of a friendly hand, but there is 
abundant evidence besides of the prudent cleverness and suc- 
cess of Sharp’s policy on this occasion. Baillie is scarcely less 
complimentary than the statement we have quoted. ‘In 
diverse conferences, he says, ‘ before the Protector, Mr. Sharp 
made them (the Protesters) appear so unreasonable, that after 
more than a year’s solicitation they could obtain nothing at all.’ 
And more conclusive, perhaps, than either, is a letter from the 
well-known London ministers Mr. Calamy and Mr. Ashe on the 
subject, addressed to Douglas and Dickson. The letter is dated 
December 1657, and bears that ‘our reverend brother, Mr. 
Sharp, hath with much prudence, courage, and laboriousness 
unweariedly attended and managed the trust committed to him ; 
(yea, as we believe) he hath secured your cause from sundry 
aspersions which otherwise might probably have reproached 
it, and he hath gained respect in the opinions of some in 
highest place, by his wisdom and meekness in vindicating it 
from misrepresentations.’ ? 

This, the first of Sharp’s official journeys to London, is in every 
respect significant. It brought him into familiar and influential 
relation with the ‘ London ministers, a relation which we see 
constantly reappearing in his subsequent more important visit. 
It seems to have been the commencement of his friendship with 
his correspondent the Rev. Patrick Drummond, the first of his 
letters to whom is dated from Crail shortly after his return. 
It placed him definitely, if not at the head, yet in the very 
front among the leaders of the Resolution party, and par- 
ticularly, it brought him into direct collision with the Pro- 
testers, in a manner which neither they nor he evidently ever 


1 True and Impartial Account, p. 34. 

2 This letter is printed in the True and Impartial Account, p. 35. Since 
the above was written we have, by the kindness of Dr. D. Laing, perused 
Sharp’s own account of his mission to London at this time, preserved in 
letters to Douglas, transcripts of which, copied from the Wodrow mss., are 
in Dr. Laing’s possession. Sharp wrote to Douglas at great length on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1657, and again on February 14th and 23d, describing with minute 
and even tedious detail two debates which he held with the Protesters before 
Cromwell. The letters give a curious glimpse into the character and motives 
of the two parties in Scotland, and also into the habits of the Protector, but 
they cannot be said to add much to our information ; nor do they alter in 
any degree, but rather strongly confirm, the view taken in the text. They 
are marked, in a singular manner, by the same characteristics as the letters 
to Baillie, described on page 421,—the same mixture of caution, worldly saga- 
city, and unctuous religious phraseology. 
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forgot. He was their sworn foe from this period, plainly de- 
testing them and their ways, and doing all he could to thwart 
and oppose them. They in return repaid his enmity and oppo- 
sition with a cordiality of hatred and an opprobrium of scandal 
which did not cease even with his assassination. 

But we hasten on to that special and critical period of his 
life and conduct upon which our letters throw light. Sharp 
appears to have returned from London in the beginning of 
1658. He writes to Baillie from Edinburgh in February, 
apparently on his way homeward. In August we find him 
settled again at Crail, writing from thence to his friend Mr. 
Patrick Drummond. He apologizes for being so long in com- 
municating with him after his return, and then proceeds to 
speak of the ‘ bleeding condition of this poor Church, and the 
readiness of himself and his friends to do their utmost ‘for 
healing and closure.’ But all without effect. ‘ No peace,’ he 
adds, ‘ can be had with these men but upon their own terms, 
how destructive soever to truth and order.’ 

‘CRAILL, 8th August 1658. 

‘ Dear S1r,—I have failed much and long in not writing to you, 
and my apology for this neglect would take more time than I could 
now spare. I must be in this at y" mercy. You have long ago seen 
and perused our late declaration, and thereby perceived our tender 
resentments of the bleeding condition of this poor Church, and readi- 
ness to stretch ourselves to the utmost for healing and closure with 
those brethern in the Lord. But what we did bear and presage is 
come to pass. No peace can be had with those men but upon their 
own terms, how destructive soever to truth and order. Their leading 
men do so act and influence that party, being encouraged thro’ the 
favour of the times, and heightened by the sway, they consider that 
those of their way who have got themselves into places of power and 
trust may carry in this nation, that nothing will satisfy them unless 
they have all their will, whatever may be the consequent thereof. 
They have lately emitted a most bitter invective piece,’ which will 
appear to be such to you if you have seen it. I hear it is not owned 
by all their party, but they have stretched their wits and consciences 
(I mean the penners of it), ad ultimum conatum, to render us odious, 
and make a clear discovery of their spirit and way. Tho’ their most 
false alledjeances and gross misrepresentations of matters of fact be 
set off with all their speciousness and plausibility they could make, 
yet we hope it shall not take impression upon the sober and unbiassed ; 

1 The ‘ invective piece’ here referred to is Rutherfurd’s ‘ Preface to the 
Reader,’ in his ‘ Survey of the Survey of that Summe of Church-Discipline, 
penned by Mr. Thomas Hooker of Hartford, Connecticut, New England,’ as 
may be gathered by a letter from Baillie to Douglas on the subject, about 
the same time (p. 375). ‘ With all reverence to my much-honoured and 
beloved brother,’ Baillie says, ‘I profess my grief and scandal with some 
pages in it.’ 
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and I am desired by Mr. Douglas and Mr. Hutchinson, who had a 
letter from you lately, to entreat you to speak to those of y™ acquaint- 
ance, that if that piece have or shall come to y* hands, they would 
allow us more charity than what that Libell doth give to us, till they 
see our vindication, which we are necessitate to emit for clearing the 
truth and our innocency. And we purpose to do it with this resolved 
intimation, once for all, that henceforth we will no deal any more with 
them by print, nor publish anything relating to our differences, what- 
ever reply they may make. If they will have the last word let them 
take it. For our parts, after our full clearing of ourselves, we will 
leave our cause to the Lord and the consideration of all the unpre- 
judiced. I would give you some hints of the injurious usage we have 
from that pamphlet, but conceiving it needless till you see our full 
answer, I shall forbear; and now put this trouble upon you to deliver 
the inclost to Mr. Manton. Our brethern conceive it unnecessary to 
trouble Mr. Calamy and Mr. Ash, with our friends with you, by fre- 
quent letters. They desire their affectionate respects to be tendered 
to them, and do expect y" prayers towards the welfare of this distem- 
pered Church. I long to know how it is with you, and if the motions 
which I know were made to you by y* friends for entering into the 
Lord’s vineyard have yet prevailed with you. I trust to have the 
satisfaction of hearing of the Lord’s driving you to employ y* talents 
even in this poor despised Church. I must leave off. The good God 
hold you in his keeping. Account of me as one who does unfeignedly 
respect and love you.’ 


In the interval between the date of this letter and the begin- 
ning of 1660, Sharp is not conspicuous, but still far from idle. 
He had made an intermediate journey to London in the 
spring of 1659, on the change of affairs following Cromwell’s 
death. It is not, however, till the beginning of 1660, that 
he again appears prominently upon the scene. General 
Monk left Edinburgh on his march to London in Novem- 
ber 1659. He did not reach London till January; and on 
the 15th of this month Dickson and Douglas wrote to him, 
signifying their confidence in him as to the affairs of Scotland, 
and the necessity of some one being with him to advise him 
as to these affairs.2 Sharp is the person they suggest for this 
purpose. Monk enters into their proposal heartily, and replies 
that the sooner Mr. Sharp comes to him ‘ the more welcome he 
shall be.’ Accordingly, on the 6th of February, several ministers 
met at Edinburgh, and having approved of Sharp’s nomination 
to represent them, they drew out, as in the former case, instruc- 
tions for him. These instructions will be found printed in 
Wodrow,’ and it is not necessary that we repeat them here. 


1 Letters, in Wodrow ms., to Douglas as usual. See also Baillie’s Letters, 
vol. iii. p. 396. 
2 Wodrow, Introd. p. 4. 3 Pp. 5. 
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Suffice it to say that they show that even the comparative 
liberality of the Resolution party was of a limited kind, 
the ‘lax toleration’ which had been allowed under the wise 
and firm hand of Cromwell being one of the matters which 
Sharp is to represent as demanding remedy. He appears to 
have set out to London immediately on the back of this com- 
mission, for on the 14th of February he signifies to Douglas 
his arrival there on the previous day, and his kind reception 
by Mr. Manton, the well-known Presbyterian divine. He 
continued there, busy with his negotiations, till the beginning 
of May, when, at the instigation of Monk, and with the ap- 
proval of Douglas, he made a journey to Breda to see Charles, 
and give him information as to the state of parties. He re- 
turned to London on May 25, and remained there till the 
beginning of August. During all this period of six months, 
Sharp’s letters to Douglas are unintermitting. They are printed 
sometimes fully, and sometimes in an abbreviated form, in the 
Introduction to Wodrow’s History. 

It is unnecessary to raise any question as to Wodrow’s 
fairness in his manner of presenting these letters. It is evident 
on the surface that the writer considered Sharp to have acted 
treacherously in the discharge of his mission ; that, in short, he 
had prejudged him, and consequently that he presents the 
letters in such a shape as he supposes most likely to bear out 
this prejudgment. But there is no reason to conclude that he 
has misrepresented facts, or ‘ garbled’ the letters, so as to make 
them tell a substantially different story from what they do in 
the original? We are content to accept them as they are 
printed, and after a careful examination we are satisfied that 
they do not necessarily bear the interpretation which Wodrow 
puts upon them. They do not absolutely exclude that inter- 
pretation. Ona certain view of Sharp’s character, it is quite 
possible to hold not only that he was deceiving Douglas through- 
out, but to find modes of expression in the letters which coun- 
tenance this idea of hypocritical villany. This arises from 
Sharp’s peculiar character as a correspondent. He writes 
continually, as we have already said, with that diplomatic 
reserve and apparent cunning which justifies suspicion of 
his motives. He does not do so, however, more in these 
letters to Douglas than in all his letters which we have 
seen on public matters. And it is needless to say that he 
repeatedly asseverates in these letters, in a quite natural 

7 P.& 

2 The original letters were in Wodrow’s own possession. They were 
purchased, with other mss. from his collection, by authority of the General 


Assembly. The mss. referred to by Dr. Burns as in the College Library, 
Glasgow, are transcripts. 
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way, his continued hope that the Presbyterian cause would 
triumph in Scotland, whatever might happen in England, and 
that he was doing all in his power to secure this result. He 
urged Douglas also to come to London to assist him in his 
negotiations, although he did not favour any general deputation 
of the brethren, ‘ knowing their temper,’ ? and he heartily wishes 
‘his own neck out of the collar,’ and that he were well rid of the 
task imposed on him. All these expressions of interest in the 
Presbyterian cause, of weariness with his work, of assurance 
that the King would not ‘ meddle with the Church-government’? 
of Scotland, are of course, to the Presbyterian historian and 
those who lave followed him, just so many remarks designed 
to deceive Douglas,—to throw dust into his eyes. This is 
because he has already made up his mind about Sharp, and 
believes that he was at this very time, when writing such 
letters, ‘concerting’ for the overthrow of the Church of Scot- 
land. But by themselves, the letters contain no evidence 
whatever of such double-dealing. They are cautious and 
diplomatic, but with no further artfulness than has been already 
shown to be characteristic of the man in all his previous corre- 
spondence. In some respects, indeed, the letters are singularly 
honest and firm, in so far as they represent to Douglas the hope- 
lessness of establishing Presbytery in England, and the accumu- 
lating force with which the public mind there was inclining, not 
only towards Episcopacy, but the High Church form of it. He 
was obliged, he acknowledges, ‘to get and keep acquaintance with 
the Episcopal party,’ as well as Presbyterians, and others about 
the Court, though no friends to Presbytery, and although he 
knew that thereby he would ‘ be exposed to the constructions 
of men.’ His position, in short, was a very difficult one. It 
is plain that he encountered all its difficulties with the spirit 
more of a diplomatist than of a Covenanter. Probably he did 
many things, and listened to various proposals from which 
Douglas would have shrunk, and Baillie would have turned 
away with undissembled aversion; but there is no evidence 
that he was a party at this time to any scheme for overturning 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

Such is the impression left upon us by these well-known 
letters, and the letters before us strengthen this impression. 
There are none of them, indeed, at least none of the series 
to Mr. Patrick Drummond, written during the same period,— 
because Drummond was in London, and as we gather, must 
have been one of Sharp’s closest friends and advisers there. 
The series, however, takes up his history shortly after his re- 
turn, and carries it on during the period of the Parliamentary 
session, which was full of such grave results to Scotland. 

1 Pp. 33. 2 P. 46. 
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He returned to Scotland on the 31st of August, bringing 
the well-known royal letter with him, of which he is sup- 
posed to have been the inspirer, if not the writer. This letter 
was addressed ‘to our truly and well-beloved Mr. Robert 
Douglas, Minister of the Gospel in our city of Edinburgh,—to 
be communicated to the Presbytery of Edinburgh.’! It ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the conduct of ‘the generality of the 
ministers of Scotland in this time of trial,’ with a glance, how- 
ever, at some who, ‘ under specious pretences, had swerved from 
their duty and allegiance.’ It gave assurance of the royal 
determination ‘ to discountenance profanity, and all contemners 
and opposers of the ordinances of the gospel.’ ‘ We do also,’ 
it adds, in a sentence of great significance, which became the 
turning-point of future legislation, ‘resolve to protect and pre- 
serve the government of the Church of Scotland as tt is settled by 
law without violation, and to countenance in the due exercise of 
their functions all such ministers who shall behave themselves 
dutifully and peaceably, as becomes men of their calling” It 
further approved of the Acts of the General Assembly of 
1651, held at St. Andrews, which confirmed the policy of the 

Xesolutioners, and notified an intention of consulting Douglas 
and some other ministers, ‘in what may further concern the 
affairs of the Church.’ 

There can be no question of the plain meaning of this letter. 
If ever royal word was pledged, the word of Charles was pledged 
by it to the maintenance of Presbyterianism in Scotland. If 
there could be any cavilling as to the meaning of the expression, 
‘the government of the Church of Scotland as settled by law,’ 
there could be no doubt of what everybody in Scotland would 
understand by it, in connexion with an approval of the As- 
sembly of 1651 and the intention of consulting Douglas as to 
the further ordering of the Church. It is not our present busi- 
ness to consider the letter in relation to the subsequent conduct 
of the King, It matters little really, with a character like 
Charles’s, whether he gave it honestly or not,—whether or not 
it represented his fair intentions in August 1660. The question 
which concerns us is the conduct of Sharp at this particular 
crisis. He was the person really responsible for the letter. It 
was given by his advice, if not according to his dictation, 
Supposing him to have been the man that Wodrow and 
Burnet describe, and that Douglas and Baillie apparently both 
came to believe him to be, then, of course, the letter was merely 
a cunning device further to keep up appearances till the time 
was ready for a change of policy. Accepting for a moment 
this supposition, it does not appear to us to have been a very 
happy device. Such cunning as is thus attributed to Sharp, 

1 It is printed in Wodrow, p. 81. 
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might have brought forth better fruit. If it was necessary to 
bring a royal letter at all with him to Scotland, wit like his 
might have divined something less explicit, something which 
would have left a way of escape for the royal honour, instead 
of so broadly forcing a lie into the King’s mouth, and making, 
according to the already quoted saying of Middleton, ‘his 
Majesty’s first appearance in Scotland to be in a cheat.’ But 
let us see what he himself says about it. Let us, before 
drawing our final conclusion, see what explanation he has to 
give of his whole conduct, both while in England and in the 
eventful eight or nine months following his return to Scotland, 
—months of such significance, during which we have hitherto 
known little or nothing of him." 

The first letter we quote does not bear any date, but is 
obviously written before any of the others, all of which are 
dated, beginning with the 13th December (1660). It appears 
to have been written some time after his return, but while the 
memory of Drummond’s kindness to him in London was still 
fresh—probably in October.2 It opens :-— 


‘ My DEAR AND MUCH-VALUED FRIEND,—My long silence must needs 
render me obnoxious to yr censure and jealousy of me, whom you 
have obliged by so many ties as cannot but endear you tome. Un- 
less I would shake off all bonds of gratitude and sense of deservings, 
I would make some apology for my neglect, which yet would take up 
more paper and time than now I can spare, and, therefore, shall cast 
myself upon yr pardon and wonted indulgence, and shall not offer to 
excuse from my laziness and pressure of business since my return. I 
designed to have accosted you by my brother, but at his first coming 
to London, he wrote to me, that he was to be immediately dispatched, 
which put a stop to my intended trouble, to be given you by him now. 
I shall tell you without compliment that I am infinitely yr debtor, 
and think myself bound to be as much yr well-wisher and servant, 
if it can be of significancy, as you can desire, and hope you will not 
measure my respects to you by the expressions thereof by letters. 
Had I my wish I would rejoice to have the opportunity to evidence 
what a value I have for my dear Mr. Drumond; but I forget my- 
self when the pen runs in this strain. Before my coming to Scotland 
some of the Remonstrators were put under restraint, of which you 


1 Of this period all that is said by his latest biographer, Thomas Stephens, 
the author of the Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp, is: ‘He does not 
again (after his return) appear in public life, except to preach before the 
Parliament, till he was summoned to London by the King’s command in 
October 1661.’ This book, besides being blindly prejudiced in spirit, has 
no value whatever— not having helped us to clear up a single fact or feature 
of Sharp’s life. 

2 The allusion to Rutherfurd confirms this. Active proceedings were 
taken against Rutherfurd at this time by the Committee of Estates, and his 
book Lex Rex burned before the gate of St. Mary’s College in the end of 
October. 
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heard. There are some here who can bear me witness, how much I 
endeavoured to prevent excercising of severity towards them, and what 
pains I took is known to Mr. Blair, to obtain an indulgence to Mr. Sam. 
Rutherford. But, frater, their principles, spirit, and actings, have 
been so fatal to the quiet and honor of this poor country, to the peace 
and reputation of this church, as I am afraid God has some contro- 
versy against them. Their folly of late hath and yet doth betray them 
to those inconveniencies as are grievous to honest sober men here. Iam 
afraid the consequence thereof shall not only be prejudicial to them- 
selves, but to others who are not involved in their guilt. There may 
be a report of persecution with you, but beleive it, all moderation con- 
sistent with the public safety is used towards them, and would they 
disown those tenets, which are condemned by all Protestant Churches, 
and destructive of the authority of the King and the public interest, 
nothing would be denied to them which could be rationally proposed. 
Some of the leading men amongst them did needlessly slay themselves, 
and were so far involved that indifferent men find difficulty as to their 
coming off. 

‘I have no particular account of the affairs of the Church of Eng- 
land, but what I perceive by the King’s declaration. I am sure by one 
clause therein, relating to the declaration pressed upon him at Dum- 
ferline, he hath done us a great deal of right, and said more for our 
vindication than we could have expected. I shall entreat you to pre- 
sent my respects to Mr. Calamy, Mr. Ash, Mr. Manton, Mr. Bates, 
and let me know how it is with them, and how they are satisfied 
with the present condition of affairs. I hope you pay yr wonted 
visits to my Lord Lauderdaill, whose deservings towards his mother 
Church renders him very precious to all honest men here, They are 
renewing their invitations to me to enter the vacant place in the New 
College, which I did communicate to you. I confess, I incline rather 
to go thither than to Edinburgh. If you can be induced to embrace 
a call to a considerable congregation in Fife, I can undertake for clear- 
ing your way, and do think you might do service to Christ and this 
Church, and have matter of more satisfaction to employ yr talent in 
yr own country than abroad. Pray you take this hint as serious, 
and let me know if you can be prevailed with. Iam sure my Ld 
Craufurd will assist me in this desire, and my Lord Lauderdaill would 
not be so injurious to Scotland (tho’ I had no claim to make upon 
the interest of Craill), as to advise you to spend the best of yr time 
where you are, when a door may be opened for you here. I shall be 
at this place during the session of the approaching Parliament, and be 
sure to give you oftener trouble by letters than I have done. And 
till I hear from you and know your mind I will not entertain thoughts 
of any other.’ 


The interval between this letter and the next, which is 
among the most important of our series, was evidently a time of 
much surmise and speculation in Scotland following the pub- 
lication of the King’s letter. On the one hand, some of the 
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Synods, particularly the Synods of Lothian and Fife, sent up 
addresses of thankfulness to the King for his letter, and for the 
assurance which it conveyed to them of the settlement of the 
Presbyterian government. On the other hand, not a few seem 
to have had their suspicions excited of coming changes, notwith- 
standing the letter. Sharp himself had evidently begun to be 
suspected. He had apparently attended the Synod of Fife in 
the autumn,’ and been the chief party in moving the address 
which they had sent to London to be printed and | presented to 
his Majesty ; but the minds of many were ill at ease about him, 
and strange rumours had reached even the ears of his friend 
Drummond in London. Drummond seems to have communi- 
cated to him with frankness and honesty what he heard. And 
the following is Sharp’s reply, going at. length into the subject 
of those rumours, and full of interest as bearing on his motives 


and character :—- 

‘ Having come to Edinr. upon the 12 current (Dee. 1660), I received 
three of yr letters. The last, of Decr. 5th, came first to hand. The other 
two I had after from Thomas Moncrief. I confess I was not a little 
startled with them all three, for which you will say I had cause upon 
my reading of the matter of them, as if those calumnious reports of 
me had taken impressions upon you. Since ever I knew how to make 
and use friendship, my endeavour hath been so to observe the law of 
it as not to give way to my thoughts to injure my friend till I had 
acquainted him with my jealousy, and known what he could say for his 
justification. I shall not now give you a return to yr descants, and 
shall do you the right of giving beleif to yr assertion that they were 
not intended for me, tho’ I may suspect that when you wrote them I 
was not altogether out of yr prospect. 

‘ As to the matter of yr letter, I shall in the first place thank you 
for yr freedom therein, as a special testimony of yr friendship and 
kindness, which I do so much value, as it would be exceeding greivous 
to me if by my carriage I shd diminish, much more lose, my interest in 
it. I shall not now enquire of the rise and grounds for those reports, 
hoping that that smoke will vanish as other endeavours formerly to sully 
my name have thro’ the Lord’s mercy to injured innocency been 
blasted. But if those considerable persons you say do suspect my in- 
tegrity be such as know me and have good will to me, I shall be the 
more afflicted, yet not without expectation that their charity will lead 
them to forbear sentencing of till they have proof of my guilt Two 
days ago I had a letter from a friend at London, noticing that a great 
person there had expressed his great dissatisfaction with the letter of 
the Synod of Fife lately printed at London, and laid the blame of it, and 
particularly of the compliment in the close, upon me, adding that my 
practises since my coming to Scotland had prejudiced the King’s 
services, and my carrying of the King’s letter, and engaging all the 
Synods of Scotland to pay the return of thankfulness for it, had so 

1 The Records are not extant. 
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fixed Presbyterian government here, that for many years it were in 
vain to attempt the breaking of it. Some of my friends here tell me 
they have heard of dissatisfaction with me at London on that account, 
and by yr letters I find I am buffeted by another hand. Patience and 
mens sili conscia recti are the surest founds I can look to. But for yr 
satisfaction and of those who have any regard to me, I shall give my 
answer as at the bar of those who will take upon them to judge me in 
those matters to your three interrogatories. To the first two, simpli- 
citer negando ; if any person in England do say that I did engage, 
directly or indirectly, to endeavour the alteration of the government 
of the Church of Scotland, they speak without ground from me, and do 
me wrong. And since my coming home I have not spoke with any 
one minister disaffected to the Government, and have been so far from 
contriving and laying methods with ministers or other persons for in- 
troducing innovations, that I beleive whoever do intend them they are 
out of hope of finding me upon their side. As to yr 3d question, I 
think more for no other tye upon me, but the concernment of that 
noble person in the King’s letter, who hath so much countenanced and 
highly obliged me. I were an ungrate unworthy man if I shd be 
accessory to any thing which may lessen the esteem and account which 
all honest ministers here bear to that letter, and the procurer of it. 
But I tender the King’s interest and reputation more (which will have 
the surest and most lasting foundation in the hearts of good people) 
than to endeavor the voiding of that letter which hath been so satis- 
factory and refreshing to the most of the Church of Scotland. TI have 
the vanity to say I have acted in my poor way, and suffered for the King’s 
interest in times of greatest danger, to the hazarding of my life, the 
impairing of my health, the prejudicing of my means of subsistence, 
when others who now pretend much for it durst not or were not in 
capacity to do for it. Ihave done more for the interest of Presby- 
terian government in Scotland than any minister who can accuse me. 
I am of the opinion that whoever will endeavour at this time the 
change of Church-government here, they shall neither do the King or 
the country service. This is my support, that the Lord knoweth 
that regard to the interest of the King and this poor country did in- 
fluence me in my actings, and not respect to my own advantage, which if 
I had mindet I might have prevailed by a more promising way than 
this I have taken. I am no declaimer against the government of the 
Church of England since I came home, much less did I conceive it to 
be proper for me while I was there ; my occasions led me to converse 
with men of differing opinions and interests, calmness as to all I thought 
did best become me. 

‘T had the opportunity to be known to some prime Episcopall men 
who I suppose are now Bishops. All that ever I spoke to them as 
to Church matters here did amount to no more but this, that the act- 
ings of some of our church men had rendered the government owned 
in this Church obnoxious to exceptions by reason of the encroachments 
made upon the King’s authority in c/vilibus, and the evacuating of it 
wholly in ecclestasticis, but I conceived now there would be no great 
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difficulty of restoring the King’s interest to its lustre in Scotland. 
And if I were convinced that moderate Presbyterian government 
would not be as consistent with the King’s interest as Episcopal, I 
would disclaim it. I remember I said to the King, while my Lord 
Lauderdaill was by, that now his M. had an opportunity to secure his 
interest in the Church of Scotland, and if it were not done, I am not 
to be blamed. The King did then smile, saying to me, “ You will be 
counted a malignant when you come home.” I have since my return 
professed to the brethern with whom I had occasion to speak of those 
matters, that I see no way for the Church of Scotland to redeem them- 
selves and their doctrine and practises from the imputations which lye 
upon them, and to secure the order of this Church, but to disown what- 
ever hath been prejudiciall to the King’s interest, and make it appear 
that his authority may be as much owned in this Church as in any 
other of his dominions. For I saw evidently that for us ministers in 
Scotland there is no resource but in the King’s favour and counte- 
nancing of us. I confess if this be guiltiness I have my share of it 
since my coming home, who have not without success endeavoured to 
make brethern sensible of the equity and advantages thereof. I be- 
leive the best of our ministers who are known to be fixed for Pres- 
byterian government are disposed to yield more in Church mat- 
ters to the King than before to any of his royal progenitors since our 
reformation from Popery. And for this end my desire and wish is for a 
General Assembly immediately after the Parlt., by which I am confident 
the King, with the consent and good liking of our Church, shall have 
what can be reasonably preponed for his authority in ecclesiasticis. 
This is all the design I have been plotting, and this I dare own, con- 
ceiving that the King’s service, this poor kingdom’s peace, weal, and 
reputation, will be better consulted and provided for in this way, than 
by attempting that change of government, which, by any observation 
I can make, I beleive will be found a hard grievance to undertake. 
And whatever may be the pretensions of some, either with you or here, 
of introducing Episcopacy into this Church, I have cause to question 
their reality, and do think that when the matter is put to the push, it 
will be found that the setting up of Bishops is not at the bottom. I 
am not convinced that conscience or zeal as to the matters of Church- 
government doth sway much with some men, and I fear that the most 
will unite in this design to tread upon the ministers, and render us vile 
and contemptible ; and am presaging that this will be prosecuted to that 
extremity, that in a short current of time it will open a door to bring 
in that with all disadvantages that most would avoid. I shall be 
content to fail in this prognostic had I been a witness of any other 
design. I think the little experience I have had of the affairs of the 
times and condition of persons might have taught me to have conveyed 
the management of it with more dexterity and sickerness than can be 
supposed to be done by me, who since my return had no letter from 
England save what my Ld. Lauderdaill was pleased to honour me with, 
and one from Sir Robert Murray, and from the E. of Tweedale, the 
Countess of Balcarres, and yourself, and one this week from a north 
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country gentleman at London. Nor did I write to any but to those 
persons named, save one to the E. of Middleton in recommendation of 
a friend, and another about 20 days ago, which I thought was fit for 
me to do on his coming down, having received civilities from him be- 
yond sea, and at London. And I sent also to Newburgh upon the 
same inducement, but to neither of them did I write of any particular 
relating to Church or State. 

‘ My dear friend, these reports are industriously raised and spread of 
me, and some from another fountain than is supposed. I am looked 
upon as one having some interest here. While I was at London I 
had favour in the eyes of the King. My dearest Lord Lauderdaill 
was pleased to own me. I am suspected as wholly his, and that not 
without cause. This hath exposed me to envy and obloquy. I find 
I have bitter enemies upon that score, who do make it their work to 
blast me. I am a Scotchman, a Presbyter. Their plot is to keep this 
poor inconsiderable nation in a slavish dependency. I hope I shall 
never be accessory to the serving of the lusts of men. 

‘How best my heart may charge me as to the root and inclination, 
yet the course of my life, I bless the Lord, will not give evidence of 
my ambition and [words wanting]. I have served the interest of others 
more than my own. I never did seek anything of any. I owe nothing 
to any to engage my dependance, save to the King and my noble Lord 
Lauderdaill. In that matter you had a hand in, and rather than that shd 
bring any taint upon me, I can with greater willingness part with it than 
I did accept it.t Whatever lot I may meet with, I scorn to prostitute 
my conscience and honesty to base unbecoming allurements, that con- 
sidering men will judge to be my snare, or sentence me to a folly or 
madness I know not for what. No person obliged me but my Lord 
Lauderdaill. My integrity and fidelity to his Lop. I can testify, in 
spite of malice and calumny. I hope to retain it while Llive. Par- 
don this tedious scribling; my perplexity drives the pen I know not 
whither. If you change the thoughts you once had of me while you 
were privy to my most secret plottings, and know my honesty and 
singleness, you will do me wrong. This must be a greater blast than 
I can imagine which hath shaken you, but I know you will do right 
to him who shall never cease to be your affectionate friend and ser- 
vant, Ja. Suarp.’ 


On the same day he writes further to Mr. Drummond, with 
special reference to a charge of ‘prevarication on my Lord 
Lauderdale’s concernment :’— 


‘While I am closing the other, Mr. D. Ferguson cometh to me, and 
by discourses with him I have of those persons and speeches which I 
suppose gave occasion to yr pathetic letter. I adore Providence for 
their discovery, and thanks for yr friendly monitions, but I am amused 
at the horridness of their calumnies. Shall I be judged a monster of 
ingratitude, and one given up to the height of infatuation for I know 


1 His appointment as chaplain to the King, with a salary of £200 a year. 
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not for what? Iam charged as well with conspiring against his sacred 
Majesty as prevarication in my Lord Lauderdaill’s concernment. For 
my innocency as to that I appeal to God, to the King, and to my Lord 
Craufurd, who can give testimony to my integrity therein. And I 
would beg it upon my bended knees, as the greatest favour, that my 
Ld. Lauderdaill would be pleased to ask his M. if I ever spoke to his 
prejudice ; but in that concernment did tell the King that he could 
not by any act do greater right to his service in Scotland, nor satisfy 
the ministers and good people therein more than to employ my Ld. 
Lauderdaill in that trust. And at my taking leave his M. knows what 
gratulation I expressed on that account. Of all treacheries the devil 
could have suggested, this was farthest from my thoughts. Who have 
said this of me they may say anything. Nothing can be imagined to 
be more cross to my obligations and interest. Well, I am a Scot and 
a Presbyter, at a distance, so [ cannot answer for myself, and so am 
obnoxious to this inhumanity. If you have any regard to me, let me 
have an account of this by the next. I wish you may never experience 
the bitterness of such an affliction.’ 


The same day still he writes the following important letter 
to Lauderdale himself :— 


‘IT was honoured with your Lop.’s letter by my Ld. Craufurd ; and 
though it be grievous to me and others to be disappointed of yr Lop.’s 
presence at the ensuing Parlt., yet upon after consideration that yr 
being with the King may be more usefull to this poor Church and 
country, and satisfactory to yourself, submission in this, and prayer for 
your Lop.’s wellbeing, shall be my endeavour. 

‘ By what I have heard from my Lord Craufurd and others I have 
large matter of thoughts of heart, which I shall not suffer to break 
forth into those passionate expressions to which I am tempted. I 
must have recourse to yr Lop.’s discerning and experienced nobleness, 
and therefore shall not say much by way of complaint of my infelicity, 
trusting yr Lop. will not judge me to have been such a fool as to have 
resigned myself to the lusts of men in prosecution of their private ends, 
when I knew not for what. Were there no respect to be had to the 
public ties and the honor of this poor kingdom (which will not be a 
little concerned in the change of Church matters) yet tenderness 
of the King’s interest shd sway with those who are. faithful to his 
service. My Lord, I am not for medling with the government of the 
Church of England, and all ministers who are not Remonstrators are 
of the same opinion. 

‘T am for the King’s prerogative against these diminutions which our 
contests have put upon it. I think the Church of England should be 
more wary and tender of their own peace than to endeavour the dis- 
turbance of this Church. I think the King’s interest to be much con- 
cerned in having Scotland united in an entire obedience to his royal 
authority. Nothing can be more prejudicial to this than the offering 
at this time to change the government of this Church. The fatalities 
which attended the violent attempts of former times shd give a shrewd 
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document! for this time. I shd prevaricate with yr Lop. and be un- 
faithful to the K.’s service, of which I hope you will not suspect me, 
if from the knowledge I have of the inclinations of ministers and 
people here, I should say that all attempts of introducing changes 
upon us will be welcome, or prove successful. They speak without 
ground, in my opinion, who say that any considerable party among 
the ministers will appear for Episcopacy. Those of most understand- 
ing and interest I meet with amongst the nobility, gentry, and bur- 
rows, are convinced of the inexpediency and danger of such motions to 
be made in Parlt. Iam confident the parson of Flisk is fully under 
this conviction. Yr Lop. and the King’s friend here will not want the 
prayers and fidelity of honest ministers. I shall add no more at this 
time, but in spite of malice and calumny I shall crave leave to say 
this, that in verbo sacerdotis, I never did yr Lop. diservice, and do 
value my interest in and obligation to yr Lop.’s favour more than that 
of any subject alive, and while I breathe trust to approve myself yr 
Lop.’s most obliged faithful servant.’ 


Another letter follows, on the 18th of the same month, to 
Drummond, the first part of which is occupied with a defence 
of his friendly relations to Lord Lauderdale. He protests in a 
somewhat extravagant manner that he had made it his work to 
secure for Lauderdale ‘ his deserved esteem amongst all honest 
ministers, and that he was more prepared ‘to sink or swim 
with his Lordship upon whatever adventure than with any else’ 
he knew of. He is sensible of the vanity of such tattle; ‘ but 
a man rubbed upon on his honesty (which, thank God! he hath 
hitherto in all changes preserved without stain), may be in- 
dulged in this folly.’ He then writes again, in vindication of 
his general conduct, as follows :— 


‘ Who those considerable persons are, who you do assure suspect 
me, I cannot divine, but if right be done to me they will find their 
suspicions causeless. I remember you have sometimes privily called 
me a politian. I have had occasions to give some proof to you that [ 
was an honest Scotsman, and hope to live and die one, and never to 
engage in that which doth appear to me to be prejudicial to the in- 
terest of my country, which had it not weighed with me above my 
private, I wanted not proffers of more promissing accomodation in 
England than in these times can be expected in Scotland. I have a 
tang [?] of vanity upon my conscience that I did in my poor way 
endeavour to serve my country faithfully. I acknowledge I have 
found you a faithfull friend, and take yr late letters as a recent de- 
monstration of it, and that you concern yourself in my integrity and 
honesty. I hope you shall not meet with disappointment upon that 
account. Whenever I design anything to the prejudice of State or 
Church, I promise you shall be privy to it; and, therefore, if reports 
fly abroad (from which the most innocent in these times cannot assume 

1 Used in its original Latin sense of ‘ teaching.’ 
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to himself exception), let them not take impression till you know 
what account [ can give, which, in point of honesty as a Scotsman 
and minister, I hope I shall make good to all men. If the late sigil- 
lations have had any rise from this, I shrewdly suspect the hand of 
Mistress Christian,! who loves you as she does me upon one and the 
same score. What impression she hath endeavoured to put into some of 
her sex here, who may have transmitted that poison of asps to my 
blasting there, I know not. I shall reserve my quarrell to you, for yr 
charging me that I had consulted more my interest and repute if I 
had done more and spoke less. I can say this, that tho’ neither my 
employment, duty, nor disposition lead me to be a solicitor for business 
of such nature, yet none of my countrymen have cause to complain of 
my neglect of friendly offices as occasion served, much less those who 
could expect nothing from me upon the account of engagement, ob- 
lidgement, or relation; and I believe I did more towards gratifications 
of that nature than could have been expected from one of my condi- 
tion. When I learn the persons who have occasioned this monition I 
shall be more satisfied. Let me close with this. How I can be 
charged with the love of money I know not, for I protest to you my 
last journey cost me 40 pieces over and above my allowance, and I 
had not sixpence all the time I was in London besides of any person, 
and for what the King by his papers was pleased to grant me. When 
the Exchequer shall be in a condition to satisfy the cravings of those 
who will not be denied, and will be preferred to me, I may 20 years 
hence make some reckoning upon it, for at present there are more 
sums referred to the Exchequer than are like to be satisfied these 
score of years. For ambition, if I have what many of my countrymen 
of all ranks (I bless God) do give me upon apprehension of my being 
of some use to the public interest, I know not why I should aspire to 
that respect that any man who is not blinded can dream in this age 
will be paid to a Scots Bishop for other conveniences through the 
Lord’s allotment of a comfortable portion. I need not envy any fat 
income, which, from the poverty of Scotland, can be expected in these 
times, and sure you will not think me such a fool as to renew those 
risks you mention for a thing of nought. I must leave off; the pen 
runs into this extravaganey ; but I hope you will by the first let me 
know if those my letters have come to hand, and beleive that I am 
unchangeable yrs in all service.’ 

This closes the first series of our letters, with the eventful 
year 1660. On the first day of 1661, just a year, as Wodrow 
pathetically remarks, after Monk marched for ‘London, and ten 
years after Charles’s coronation at Scone, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment convened. The Earl of Middleton arrived at Holyrood as 
Royal Commissioner only the day before. In the morning the 
members assembled at the Abbey and rode thence to the Par- 


1 This Mrs. Christian appears to have been the wife of Mr. Patrick Gil- 
lespie. She figures as a person of activity throughout a good deal of Sharp’s 
correspondence. 
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liament-House in great state. ‘The Earl of Crawford bore the 
crown, the Earl of Sutherland the sceptre, and the Earl of Mar 
the sword. Duke Hamilton and the Marquis of Montrose rode 
behind the Commissioner covered.’! ‘ There you might have 
seen, adds Kirkton, with his usual touch of poetic elevation, 
‘them who some weeks before were companions to owls, hiding 
themselves from messengers pursuing them for debt, vapouring 
in scarlet and ermines, upon good hopes to be all men of gold’ 
Scotland was certainly unlucky now, as she has frequently 
been in great crises of her history. Without adopting all the 
aspersions of Wodrow and Burnet, the Restoration Parliament 
was obviously ill fitted for its critical and difficult task. It 
seems scarcely to have considered its work seriously. The 
great Revolution of the past year had filled with wild and 
vague hopes men who for some time had scarcely been able 
to lift their heads. The temper of the country was greatly 
changed. This is confessed on all hands,—in Douglas’s letters” 
and in Wodrow’s description. The municipal elections, which 
had taken place as usual in the previous November, showed 
this unequivocally. ‘ Generally speaking, all who had been 
active in the work of reformation during the former period 
were now turned out of all trust.’* It is plain that the spirit 
of the nation, in the north, east, and south at least, was wearied 
with the Covenanting exactions and the excesses of religious 
strife which had so long prevailed. The elections to the Par- 
liament in shire and burgh showed the same result. Special 
means, moreover, were taken to secure the interests of the Court 
in these elections. The Parliament of 1661 was in consequence 
such a Parliament as had not met in Scotland for a long period. 
It not only contained new elements, but it was animated by an 
entirely new spirit. It was not only not Puritan: it was no 
longer religious. That admixture of religion with sobriety, of 
earnestness with moderation, which has been found practicable 
elsewhere, has been seldom exemplified in the religious history 
of Scotland. The nation has been in its turn wildly fanatical, 
or wildly sceptical and indifferent. It has passed from one 
extreme to the other—from the Covenant to David Hume— 


1 Wodrow, p. 90. ‘ , 
_ ® One passage from Douglas’s letters is very significant. Writing to Sharp 
in London, on the 31st March 1660, he says :—‘ There is now a generation 
risen up which has never been acquainted with the work of reformation. 
You will not believe what a heart-hatred they bear to the Covenant. What 
can be expected of such but the marring and defacing of the work of refor- 
mation settled here ?’ (Wodrow, p. 16, and ms. Letters.) This was the party 
which came into power at the Restoration, and need we wonder, therefore, 
at the result ! 
3 Wodrow, p. 85. 
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but it has seldom chosen, it has seldom found, the via media. 
Certainly, in the present case, it found no middle path. A Par- 
liament of dissolutes succeeded to a Parliament of fanatics; 
a face of ‘gravity and piety’ was supplanted by a ‘libertinage’? 
which made the ‘ times odious’ to all good men. 

The Earl of Middleton himself was a rough soldier, more 
fitted for the camp than the senate. He had been one of the 
prisoners taken at Worcester, and after his liberation he joined 
the King in Holland, and was sent by him to Scotland to head 
the Highlanders, and carry on the guerilla warfare against the 
English troops in possession of the country. When this resist- 
ance came to an end, he returned to Breda, and seems to have 
acquired great personal influence with Charles. Along with 
Lauderdale, Glencairn, Crawford, and Rothes—all of them 
Presbyterian-Monarchists during the previous ten years,—he 
naturally came to the front at the Restoration; and his rough 
imperious humour and personal devotion to the Sovereign pro- 
bably pointed him out as the person most fitted to act as his 
representative and commissioner in the Scottish Parliament. 

The proceedings of Parliament were opened by a sermon 
from Douglas. Glencairn, already appointed Chancellor, was 
chosen President, and the Lord Commissioner made a speech 
‘recommending peace and unity.’ Sharp’s movements have 
not hitherto been traced during this period. The letters 
before us not only enable us to do this, but throw con- 
siderable light on what may be called the private history of 
the Parliament. He had come to Edinburgh, evidently for 
the occasion of its meeting, and is very soon found in close 
relations with Middleton. On January 9th and 10th, he 
writes to his friend James Wood, now Provost of the Old 
College of St. Andrews, chiefly as to some private affairs of 
Wood’s own, but with some instructive hints also of what was 
going on in Edinburgh, and especially as to the temper and dispo- 
sition of Middleton. On the 17th January he renews his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Patrick Drummond, which continues frequent 
to the middle of April, and then finally closes, so far as we 
know. We shall as briefly as possible sum up what he thus 
reveals of his own motives and character, and of the doings of 
the Parliament, and thereafter leave the subject of our already 
somewhat protracted memoir to the judgment of our readers. 

In his first letter after the opening of the Parliament, to 
Drummond, dated 12th January, Sharp reverts to the evil 
rumours which were still in circulation about him, ‘the blast- 
ing from the tongues which folly and perverseness have and do 
still design against me.’ The ‘surest fence,’ he says, ‘is a God 


1 Burnet, vol. i. p. 207. 
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who knoweth that my regard to the interest of my country and 
this kirk doth prejudice any selfish consideration.’ He then 
relates how Middleton had sent for him when he ‘had been in 
town two days’ (he is careful to note that he ‘did not go till he 
was sent for’), and ‘desired, he continues, ‘I might, as the 
King’s chaplain! perform the offices incumbent to me while he 
is at table, which I could not decline, and being pressed to 
preach to the Parliament upon Sunday last (the second Sunday 
after its meeting), I gave them two sermons upon the last verse 
of the 18th Psalm, in which, abstracting from matters relating 
to the Church, I spoke my conscience, and I hope truths, as to 
our deviations in our State actings from our true interest, our 
fidelity to the Crown, and regard to the honour and well-being 
of our country. I hear some expressions are carped at and 
misrepresented by some women and impassioned people, but 
the judicious and sober were satisfied.’ It is evident that 
Sharp’s sermons had been of a more pleasing tenor than Doug- 
las’s on the preceding Sunday. The latter was supposed to have 
spoken too much in justification of ‘the proceedings since 48,’ 
and to have given ‘too large a testimony to the two late Dukes 
of Hamilton.’ The Parliament was urgent that Sharp should 
publish his sermons. He expresses reluctance to do this, be- 
cause no acknowledgment of a similar kind had been made of 


Douglas’s sermons, but fears that he ‘must yield’ to their impor- 
tunity, and ‘ prefix a dedication to the Commissioner.’ 

He then adverts to the ‘much discretion and moderation’ dis- 
played by the Lord Commissioner, in the same tone in which he 
writes to Baillie? about the same date. But his remarks on this 


1 It has been already seen that Sharp had been appointed one of the 
royal chaplains before leaving London. 

2 Vol. iii. p. 421. There is a clause in this letter as to Baillie’s appoint- 
ment to be Principal of Glasgow College, which deserves notice. Dr. 
Laing, in his Memoir of the Life of Robert Baillie (vol. iii. p. 1xxvii.), has 
quoted certain passages from ‘Sharp’s unpublished correspondence,’ which 
show plainly enough that Sharp had some doubts of Baillie being the best 
man for this office in the circumstances of the time. These passages appear 
to Dr. Laing to be scarcely in harmony with those addressed by Sharp to 
Baillie himself. The following extract seems to show that whatever doubt 
Sharp might have about Baillie’s fitness for the place, he was honestly 
anxious that the old man should not be disappointed :—‘I shall put you to 
the trouble to offer from me this presentation for Mr. Bailey, whom his 
Lordship knows to be an honest man, and that upon his Lordship’s notion 
the King was pleased to pass his word that Mr. Bailey should have the place. 
Iam informed that it is designed here that that place should be conferred 
on another, which would be injurious to Mr. Bailey, and break his heart.’ 
In a subsequent letter, January 31, he returns to ‘Mr. Bailey’s business,’ 
and thanks Drummond for his care of it, and the good account he gives of it. 
We confess that the passages quoted by Dr. Laing do not seem to us neces- 
sarily to bear the same disingenuous meaning that they do to him. While 
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subject to Mr. Wood, in his letter of January 10th, deserve par- 
ticular notice. ‘To-morrow,’ he says, ‘the Parliament doth sit, 
when it is thought all Acts entrenching upon the King’s prero- 
gative will be rescinded.’ (This Act was passed on the 11th 
January.) ‘The Commissioner, by his carriage, hath exceeded 
the expectations of many, for his judgment, dexterity,and modera- 
tion, by which he hath gained a very great esteem. Yesterday, 
at the mecting of the Article Lords, he gave a very seasonable check 
unto the motion, and dashed the desire of the high party who would 
have all overturned since 38’—the first germ of the Rescissory 
Act passed on the 28th of March. It is interesting to read 
this in contrast with Burnet’s statement. Instead of being the 
inspirer, Middleton is here seen as the check of the violent 
spirit of legislation. Does not this, as well as many other 
hints, show us that the violent changes now made, both in 
Church and State, were after all not so much the cunning 
design of one or two men, Sharp among them, as the natural 
fruit of the enthusiastic national subservience, in reaction from 
former resistance, outrunning even the temper of the King, and 
the demands which, at first at least, he was inclined to make 
upon the country ? 

But we must pursue the thread of Sharp’s movements. Our 
next letter, to Mr. Drummond, bears the date of January 26. 
It narrates how he had been ten days out of town, during which 
time the Presbytery of St. Andrews had ‘loosed’ him from his 
charge at Crail, in order to his ‘embracing of a call to the 
vacant profession in the New College’ (St. Mary’s). This took 
place on January 16.1 He then proceeds :— 







































‘T had the vanity by my last to tell you of my preaching two ser- 
mons before the Parliament, and the pressings of some to publish them 
and dedicate them to the Commissioner. It was a part of my induce- 
ment to go out of the town, that I might avoid the heat of that oppor- 
tunity ; aud now I hope I shall be master of my own resolution, which 
is never to suffer them to be printed, and thereby put myself upon the 
necessity of such a dedication. I spoke nothing but what my con- 
science told me in reference to our late public actings since 47, which 
have been unhappy and dishonerable to us, and flowed from those 
principles and spirit of some who did bear sway in all our judicatories 


anxious that his old friend should not be disappointed, he could not help 
feeling at the same time that the place required a man of more active and 
resolute temper, which the event sufficiently showed that it did. And there 
is nothing in any of his letters to Baillie himself that did not leave him free 
to express this as an opinion held by many of Baillie’s friends. Some allow- 
ance must always be made for the different points of view from which a man 
writes in matters of this kind. 

1 Synod of Fife. Printed for Abbotsford Club, p. 204. 
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which are inconsistent with any settled government, and most destruc- 
tive of the true interest of Church and State. What I preached was 
approven by all the judicious who heard me, and Mr. Douglass, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr Wood, with other ministers who had an account there- 
of, were satisfied, and have expressed their satisfaction to me. . . . ] 
write this to you that you may have some account of the truth, and I 
think some time of sending a copy of my sermons to you, which I am 
confident you would approve, because differing reports may be made 
with you, and since my preaching they have set up some who by their 
extravagancies have given offence. You know our Scottish humours 
and ministers as ready as others to fall into indiscretions. The con- 
tinuance of great sins tickles some, popular airs feeds others, some are 
alarmed with the fears they conceive from the late brisk proceedings 
of the Parlt., especially the Recissory Acts, of which you hear I suppose 
from other hands. Ministers now are as great strangers to State 
transactions as before they were medlers with them. For me, I know 
what jealousies and eyes are upon me at the Court here, therefore think 
it is fit for me to carry unconcerndly. I do not enquire of business, 
when I am asked I tell my judgement. Once a day I go to the 
Abbey, officiate at my Ld. Commissioner his table, which I have done 
upon his invitation, as I wrote to you formerly. He uses me civilly. 
By any thing I can yet perceive amongst them, I find no design to 
alter our church-government, and tho’ they had it I do not see how it 
can be effectuat. Some discontented, others who have nothing else 
to do but to frame conjectures and spread them, talk and write what 
they fancy. No man nor action escapes the teasing by tongues. I 
want not my own share of that happiness, whether my preferment to 
be the only minister who attends the Court doth make me the subject 
of people’s talk, the object of envy from others, I know not, but I am 
sure my employment nor fate are not very pleasing to me. If you 
= our Diurnals you will relish the strain, because penned by Thos. 
sidserff. ’} 


On January 31, Sharp writes again to his friend, still dwell- 
ing upon the calumnious reports spread concerning him. After 
general statements, in his usual way, he comes to particulars :— 


‘I have been formerly represented as if I had engaged while I was 
in London to introduce Episcopacy into this Church, and now I am 
reputed to be an apostate Covenanter. Sure the next will be that I 
am turned fanatic and enemy to the King. For the first I made a 
full confession of my guilt of accession to such a design to you by my 
letters 6 weeks ago; what truth occasioned the report of the other I 
cannot divine. In my sermons all I spoke which could give any hint 
of jealousy as to the matter of the Covenant, was that having 
mentioned that principle of the Apostles, in what station and place 
soever Providence hath put a man, be he king or subject, therein 
he ought most strictly to abide with God. Hence I inferred that 


1 Son of the well-known bishop of that name. 
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as the King is not to encroach upon the property and liberty of the 
subject, so neither the subject upon the perogative and rights of the 
Crown. The magistrate is not to meddle with what is competent to 
the minister, and the minister is to keep within the compass of his 
sphere. One kingdom is not to concern itself in the civil or ecclesi- 
astick administrations of another kingdom governed by different laws 
and customs, without a call from the King, and consent of that king- 
dom. This is all I said, either directly or by consequence, in reference 
to the Covenant. And I confess to you it is my judgement, which 
upon that occasion I could not dissemble. If it will bear that severe 
construction you write of, I leave to your consideration. I find there 
are people here who in this silence of contests betwixt the Remons- 
trators and us, having nothing else to do but to excercise themselves 
in observing and speaking of all persons and actions now upon the 
stage, take a liberty to pronounce of both as their fancy, discontent, 
fear, favour, dislike, or humour prompt them. My dearest Lord at 
Whitehall is not exempted from the fidlings of those talemongers, 
which in my apprehension shd as little trouble his Lop. at this distance 
as I know they did while I was with him. All the prejudice they can 
do to his honour and integrity, to his master and country, will be to 
render him the more deservedly endeared to both, and bring upon 
themselves the just contempt of their insignificant folly. He is too 
wise and generous to be troubled with the buzings of such wasps. 
The genius of our nation hath delighted to keep in the way of faction, 
some are hankering after that way still. Experience hath given me 
the opportunity to know somewhat of men and their ways. My em- 
ployment leads me to a fair carriage towards men whom I know to be 
of differing designs and interests. My inclination is against faction. 
I never loved it, nor shall promote it either in State or Church. My 
Ld. Lauderdaill is the person alive who has obliged me most, to whome 
I owe and bear most honor, esteem, and service, next to my master 
the King. I see no security nor fixature for the interest of Scotland, 
but by being entirely the King’s—what his Parlt. hath owned to be the 
rights of his Crown. I think they could do not less to make amends 
for former encroachments of them, and vindication of this poor country 
from the stain which the folly and impiety of the late times hath 
brought upon it. For the government of our Church, if any design 
for altering it I am not privy to it, nor do I think that knowing men 
will see it is to any purpose to endeavour it. Numerous foolish dis- 
contented people may raise a noise of their fears and jealousies when 
they dare not vent their dissatisfaction with other matters. The drift 
of the most of the Parlt.is to bring the ministrie under beggary and 
the extremity of contempt. This is apparent unto me, and will be so 
to the most ere long. The Recissory Acts in reference to the Cove- 
nant I have not seen, nor had any knowledge of, till they were passed. 
They say all done by them is to dissolve any obligation from the Covenant 
upon the subjects of Scotland to reform England by arms or any other 
seditious way. They have discharged also the receiving of it here- 
after, upon certain information of an Act lately passed by the Synod 
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of the West, for the League and Covenant, which they ordered to be 
printed and copies thereof sent to Ireland, of which some of the State 
ministers in Ireland had notice, and sent information thereof to some 
Parliament men here. That Act, when Mr. Douglas and the rest of 
the ministers here did see it, was much disapproven by them as un- 
seasonable, imprudent, and unhandsom in some respects I cannot 
now mention. J say it to you I presage much evil coming upon this 
risk, through the folly of some, the naughtiness and unfixedness of 
others, for our part, who are now here in this place. Mr. Douglas and 
I, who keep the same intimacy as formerly (tho’ the clashes of some 
people here would have it beleived not to be so), have given in a paper! 
in Mr. Douglass’ words to the Commissioner and Chancellor, the copy 
whereof I have herewith sent to you that you may see his prudence and 
moderation. What effect it will have I cannot tell, but I believe it 
will occasion somewhat to be done. This day I have offered it to the 
Commissioner and the Chancellor. 

‘I opened my heart to you formerly. If what you have spoken for 
me meet with the ill fate of not being beleived, I must bear it. I thank 
you for yr concerning yrself so kindly in me, and I shall possess my 
mind in quiet till the cloud which some endeavour to bring over me 
vanish. I thank God I fear no persons maligning of me upon any 
public account. In spite of malice I shall be found faithful to the 
King and my country and to my Ld. Lauderdaill. J will not give two- 
pence what others say of me ; and without vanity I may say that were 
I not here at this time, and did take some pains with ministers and 
others, it would be worse with the Church than itis. It is resolved 
that the Parlt. will to-morrow pass an excellent Act against Popery,? 
of which there is great need, for by information there are above 5000 
emissaries of late trafficing in this country. Yea, one known to be a 
priest had the boldness to put in for a place about the Tolbooth. I 
am endeavouring that there be an Act passed also against profanity, 
and for owning the doctrine and discipline of this church, for which 
some promises are given to us. Next week Iam going to St. Andrews 
to be admitted Divinity Professor there,—you may know, but I myself 
do much more, how unworthy and unfit, but I cannot avoid it. 
Possibly I may from this University have occasion to wait upon my Lord 
this summer. Let fools play the game, they will bring forth the wind. 
Thos. Sydserf is our diurnal writer. The Commissioner has disclaimed 
the authorizing of him, and have promised to me, after complaint, to 
silence him. You know how much we are to build upon Englishmen, 
their talking now of billie Scots, and how it concerns us to be inde- 
pendent. 

‘Rember. me to my assured and much valued honest Mr. Taylor, to 
Mr. Calamy, Manton, and Baxter. 

‘Tam held in jealousy by the Court here. You know my mean- 
ing.’ 

1 For this see Wodrow, i. 110. 

® Act against saying of mass, seminary and mass priests, and trafficking 
Papists, passed Ist February. 
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The month of February gives us four very important letters 
from Sharp to Drummond. In order to understand the course 
of events and his relations to them, and particularly the course 
of his somewhat changing feelings from week to week, it is 
necessary to present them to our readers as fully as possible. 
They explain themselves better than any comment or summary 
of ours could do ; and besides, it is only fair that Sharp should 
be allowed to speak for himself where the question is one to his 
own motives and actings. It is only necessary to state that the 

tescissory Act, of which he makes so much in the first of the 
following letters, February 7th, was not the Act specially known 
by that name, which was not passed till the end of March, but 
an Act passed in the eighth session of the Parliament, January 
25th, ‘concerning the League and Covenant :’— 


‘ Feb. 7, 61. 


‘ By my former, I wrote upon information more smoothingly of the 
late Recissory Act, in reference to the Covenant, than now I can do, 
having yesterday seen the Act, which, to my apprehension, doth not 
only nullify the civil sanction of the former and late Covenants, but 
doth make void any security we had by law for our religious concern- 
ments, which, how grievous it is to honest men here, and of what 
dangerous consequences, you may judge. We were promised and 
expected moderation, but what shall be expected when such Acts pass ? 
Our Scotch humour is ever upon extremes, and if the Church-govern- 
ment did depend upon the vote of this Parlt., it would undoubtedly 
be overturned. But I trust the leading men of the ministry will stand 
fixed, and some men will not attain their ends. They are to pass an 
Act to-morrow for anulling the authority of all the Acts of the Parlt. 
since 40. The augmentations granted by that Parlt. were the other 
day, in the meeting of the Articles, voted down, but the Commissioner 
by his negative interposed; and so for the time the ministers may 
scape that blow, but generally all join in bringing contempt upon the 
ministry. The M. of Argyle is to be arraigned upon Monday next. 
The most able advocates cannot be induced to plead for him, con- 
cluding him a gone man. For a General Assembly we are at a stand. 
We know not what to wish about it, or the trying of it. Till the Acts 
be passed, Mr. Douglas, I, or any other minister, are as great strangers 
as you. I now begin to forsee a trial coming upon this Church. The 
Lord fit us for it.’ 


‘14 Feb. 1661. 


‘ Some Acts passed of late which we looked not for. Your Diurnals 
take notice of one with an elogium. Now you see our statesmen will 
have the world know we are not a priest-ridden nation. We ministers 
must bear what we cannot mend. We know nothing of their making 
of Acts, and when they are made we ought to put the best construc- 
tion upon them, and let nothing drop from us which may cast an odium 
upon public proceedings. This principle all our sober men resolve to 
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work by. The account of the Acts rescinding the Parlt. 49, and of 
the declaration against the delivery of the King, you may have from 
others. Our Parlt. having now settled the matters of the King, I 
know not what they will do for the interest of the country. For reli- 
gion we expect little, since all former sanctions are loosed. We have 
nought but what the King’s letter does give us. If they will press an 
confirmation according to the terms of that letter, we shall take that 
till we have more. I have an Act to this purpose to offer to them to- 
morrow. Statesmen have been thought to regard the interest of the 
Church in subserviency to their own. We find it so now. Some talk 
of constant moderators, some of a meeting of such ministers as the 
King shall nominate previous to a General Assembly. Modells are in 
hammering as the designs of men do project, but beleive it our leading 
honest men are fixed in their way. Fear God, honour the King, and 
meddle not with those who are given to change, is the rule of their 
purpose. Whoever mind our disturbance by a change, may find them- 
selves disappointed. You may have stories from this, but do not trust 
all is said. Many wish our Parlt. was closed; their long sitting here 
wil] not be for the good of the country.’ 


‘19th Feb. 1661. 


‘You put the fairest construction upon the Recissory Act. I wish 
we have not more of them, for here we go on in a carreer. I only 
think of taking away any hold we have for religion since 37. Yester- 
nyht they have ordered all the Acts of Assemblies and Commissions 
of the Church since that time to be delivered to the Register and 
Advocate for their perusal. I have sent you a copy of an Act some of 
us have drawn here, and offered to our grandees to be past in Parlt., 
but I see no cause to hope it shall be past. I tell you my apprehen- 
sion that endeavours will be made (and I know upon what account) to 
bring innovations upon us, but I am confident they will not take effect. 
Honest men are resolved to stick together, and what then can they do? 
.... Lam hastening to the tide going for St. Andrews, where they 
will have me to be admitted to the profession in the new college upon 
Tuesday next. I shall return again this day 7 night.’ 


‘2d March 1661. 


‘I have been these 8 days past in Fife. While I was in St. Andrews 
my admission to that charge in the new college was performed after 
the usual manner. Upon my return to this place, I found two from 
you, one of the 15th, the other of the 8th, sent by Sir James Hamil- 
ton, who is now here. I thank you for your good wishes towards my 
translation, which I shd never have admitted if I had given way to my 
own inclination and consciousness of my great disproportionateness to 
such an employment, which requires a larger measure of the qualifica- 
tions you mention than I can attain; but importunity of some, and 
the necessity of avoiding a greater inconvenience, put me upon yeild- 
ing myself to be disposed of by the Lord’s pleasure, manifested in 
convincing providences for my invitation to and embracing of that 
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place. You may conjecture the poverty of our universities, when such 
an one as [ am called to the charge. It had been very refreshing to 
me, and of greatest advantage to the people amongst whom I have 
laboured these 13 years, if you could have been induced to employ yr 
talent amongst them, of which I may say this poor church had never 
more need. But tho’ you put a better construction upon my proffer 
than it deserves, yet I hope you will impute my pressing you to an 
inconvenience to my respect to my country, and to myself. You are 
not capable of being obliged by me, but give me leave to have my own 
sense of what I owe. 

‘ As to the proceedings here, what shall I write? There is an Act 
printed homologating the proclamation of Ireland,! which, when you 
see in our news book, I believe you will say we have reason to be more 
startled at than anything yet past. I see no ground of hope now of 
any additional explanatory Act. The last week, when I was in Fife, 
among the Lords of the Articles there started a motion for rescinding 
all the Acts of Parlt. against Episcopacy and for Presbytery. At my 
return, upon my learning of it, I was amazed, and enquiring how it 
came to be mentioned, the account I had was this, that at first it was 
moved hy way of railling with Craufurd, but after they came to earnest. 
and tho’ they waved the determining of it for the time, yet by vote of 
all the committee save 4, it was marked to be taken into considera- 
tion before the rising of this Parlt. What matter of fear and grief this 
surprisal hath caused to ministers and people you may judge. Mr. 
Douglas and Dickson went to the K.’s Commissioner and Chancellor, 
desired a conference with them, after my coming over from Fife, and 
now since they have appointed Monday next, Messrs. Douglas, Dick- 
son, Bailey, Smith, Hutchisson, and I, are called to be present. We 
know not yet who besides the Commissioner and Chancellor will meet. 
If those acts be rescindit, what confusion will be upon us! Bishop 
Sydserf may come and demand his place in Parliament. We are 
dealing that they may forbear to press Mr. A. Ker for exhibiting our 
Church Registers, the design of it being to see the sederunts in which 
passed some offensive declarations and acts, that so they may have 
matter of challenge upon occasion against some of our men. Frater, 
since the return of the gentleman by whom yrs came to me, I see we are 
importuned strongly from above : the resolution seems taken for gratify- 
ing of some there to endeavour a change in our church. I have my fears 
that the foundation upon which we now stand is not strong enough to 
hold out against this assault, which will tend to the persecution and 
suffering of many honest ministers. We think a speedy calling of the 
General Assembly were the only salvo, but I doubt much of their 
granting of that liberty. The Lord having now taken me off the charge 
of the ministry, I am thinking I shd not concern myself more in the 
affairs of the church, and to medle only with my charge in the univer- 
sity, and attendance at present upon that which my employment from 
the King puts upon me, and even from this sometimes I am thinking 


1 Act concerning Persons coming from Ireland without a Testimony, 
passed Feb. 22d. 
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to withdraw, if Mr. Douglas would give me leave so to do. I see I can 
do little good. The attendance I have exposes me to the censures 
and talk of people, according to their different humours and interests, 
which are afflictive often to me. I bless the Lord I have peace in my 
conscience, that serving the public good of the church while I had 
opportunities. Now were you sure, and did know what I see and fear, 
you would not think it fit for me to interest myself more in these 
matters wherein I can expect no better issue than to be tossed by 
people’s tongues and bear the blame of the miscarriages of others, how 
innocent so ever I may be. I confess to you I am under this dubious 
perplexity. Ifthe Lord interpose not, in a way we know not of, I see 
not how we can escape trouble. However, I still beleive it will be 
found a very difficult task when it is put to the trial to bring innova- 
tions amongst us. Some talk of constant moderators, others of con- 
stant commissioners of the General Assembly; but every day we are 
alarmed. I wish it may turn to nothing.’ 


Three letters further complete the series to Mr. Drummond, 
and bring the course of events to a conclusion, beyond which 
we need not go. Long as one of the letters is, we present it in 
full to the reader, as it is evidently very characteristic of Sharp, 
and, taken in conjunction with the brief communication which 
closes the series, appears to us very significant :— 


*Eprin., March 5th. 

‘T read all yrs to Mr. Douglas, and dared not trust the secrescy of 
them to any others. What I write to you he also is only privy to. I 
hope you will be carefull that nothing thereof drop from your pen to 
any here. I forbear to trouble yr master with anything on those 
matters from my hand, and the other person you mention, fearing to 
give occasion to any inconvenience upon the account of these matters, 
which I fear can be little mended. You know the ticklishness of this, 
and with what caution that act you have caused to be written fair or 
the overtures are to be medled with. I suspect the eyes of some are 
intent upon observation of any tendency that way. There is need of 
wariness. Yr master is reserved for our help at the great stress, which 
I am speedily apprehensive is coming upon us. I see no lipening to 
our Parlt. Iam confident were it put (to) the vote, within ten days Pres- 
bytery would down and Episcopacy set up. All I see can be done, is 
to keep matters from the evil in extreme. The contrivance is laid by 
those above, with their confidents here, to overturn all our settlement 
here. This puts me to the complaints and wishes you express in yrs 
of Febr. 25th. Ihave no hope of the passing of that Act, and we 
stand at the mercy of not rescinding all the remaining Acts for our 


Church government.’ 
*Epry., 19th March. 


‘Your Mercurius Hibernicus of March 9th I have receaved. That 
to Mr. Baily shall be sent to Glasgow by the next post. I am heartily 
sorrow for honest Mr. Taylor his hard usage. That Mr. Baxter, who 
declareth to the King he was no Presbyterian, and I am sure is no 
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sectary, shd meet with no more favours, is strange. I know not why 
Mr. Seaman is dislisted, but I know certainly he was no great friend 
to the King. I concur with you in that stanza of the Litany, and have 
more need of being delivered from all uncharitabliness than you. I 
apprehend yr converse with yr city friends may not be very pleasing 
when the entertainment of it is railing upon our countrymen. That 
occurs to me, ets? nos sumus digni hac contumelia indigni tamen illi 
qui fecerint, for Scotland hath better reason to cry out upon the Eng- 
lish perfidiousness, precipitancy, and inconstancy. It was never well 
with us since we had medling with them, who know but too well how 
to abuse and despise us. I agree to Mr. Hutchison’s opinion, ex- 
pressed in his late sermon before the Parlt., that now no sober man 
does conceive himself bound in conscience by any.obligation from the 
Covenant to medle or impose upon England. I wish we had such 
quarter from them. Crestin' you know to be of a bickering temper, 
but I wish he had consulted the interest of his cause, and the reputa- 
tion of Scotland better, for to have laid so much weight upon that in- 
famous declaration pressed npon the King at Dumferline. If others 
who have not taken the Covenant conceive themselves bound to write 
in defence of it, I shall not enquire into the inducements, but I think 
the Act of Parlt., in Scotland, gives the rule to the subjects here, how 
in their station they are to demean themselves as to civil confederan- 
cies. What have I done why such a buzing shd be raised about you 
concerning my carriage? Before my coming from London I professed 
my judgement and endeavours for setling the King’s interest and 
authority in ourchurch. This I have everywhere owned since my com- 
ing home. At my first appearing in our provincial of Fife, I had 
occasion to speak of that duty incumbent to us, in point of conscience, 
security, and reputation. The effect of it did appear by that letter 
you caused print. Since that time, as I had opportunity, I have been 
pleading with those in authority here, for tenderness towards our 
church, and particularly towards the Remonstrator ministers. I have 
got 6 of them scraped out of the roll after they were ordered to be 
cited before the Parliament. I have done all the good offices I could 
to other ministers of an opposite way to them. I have watched for 
opportunities of free discourse for all the honest ministers who are of 
this town, and who have come to it, with the Chancellor, Commissioner, 
Thesaurer, the President, and have argued and pleaded with them for 
satisfaction of our desires. I have from time to time given you notice 
of what I could observe of the current of affairs here, of my hopes and 
fears, knowing you would give an account thereof to whom it was fitt. 
I wrote to you by Mr. Douglas’s advice, and acquainted him with every 
letter and paper I sent to you, and whatever return I receive from 
you. And shall this be my measure, that the imputation of all mis- 
carriages shall lye at my door, as if I did design or contribute to them, 
or it were in my power to remead them? Were you where I am you 
would have another sense of matters, and be convinced of my hard 
usage. I did appear for the Church of Scotland against schismatical 


1 The name is doubtful, and there is no clue to the person alluded to. 
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seditions and fanatic ways. I retain, and hope ever shall, the same 
spirit still. I never did nor can justify the exorbitancies to which our 
contests with our princes and magistrates have betrayed us, to our 
great guilt and reproach. I will not enslave my judgement in 
Church matters, to the dictates of persons or parties, nor serve the 
interest of any to the prejudice of the authority of the King, the peace 
of the Church, and the just reputation of its ministers. My attend- 
ance in the Abbey (which is once a day when the Commissioner comes 
to table publickly) may render me unhappily obnoxious to the cruel 
persecutions of the tongue, and what wonder, amongst a people given 
to jealousies surmisings, when they have been and are under so many 
amusings and alarms from public actings? But if my conscience con- 
demn me not by being knowingly accessory to an evil way, I hope to 
have confidence towards God, whatever measure I may meet with from 
men. Who they are who have suspicion of me with you, and upon 
what ground, I know not. If nothing will satisfy but a testimony from 
Mr. Douglas and another, you may by a letter give them occasion to 
it. I mind not to furl upon those unbecoming aurupia.1 I am sure 
thrice a week at least Mr. Douglas is with me or I with him. The 
rest of the ministers of Edinr. converse as before. My greatest inti- 
macy hath been always with him, and as much now as ever since ; 
if he did distrust me, he would not use me as he does. There is 
nothing of public matters I can learn which I do not impart to him. 
The conference I wrote to you of is not yet holden. They promise us 
every other day it shall be, but still it is put off. Mr. Douglas and I 
the last week had a large time in private with the Commissioner in 
reference to our Church matters. We besought the Parlt. might not 
enter upon the rescinding of those Acts, and that we might have a 
General Assembly, and that the Commission-books of the Church 
might not be called for. To the last he said he would give no satis- 
faction. As to the other two, he said he would give his answer when 
he received his return from England. Our desires came at last to 
this, that our Church-government might be kept without violation till 
a trial and experiment of our way for 2 or 3 years might be taken. 
If Mr. Douglas do not write (as I find him shy in it) I cannot help it, 
for within this month I have moved it to him 3 or 4 times. I can 
call God to witness I knew no more of rescinding those Acts than you 
did. Since that time, they having felt the pulse of the Parlt., and, 
since Mr. Murray’s return, I find them resolute to prosecute their 
purpose, which till of late I never knew nor did beleive it, being 
before professed to me and Mr. Douglas that they had no instruction 
to medle with the Church. For all my court at the Abbey, I am not 
made privy to the motions till they come above board, and keep that 
way. Ido not put questions to them, nor speak but when I am 
asked, when I open my dislike and fear of the consequences. If I 
succeed not they take their own way. Shall the blame be laid upon 
me? It is observed, the more ministers testify their dislike and express 


1 This rare and barbarous Latin word may be translated, ‘slight gales of 
wind.’ 
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their fears, they are the more stirred to prosecute their way; and shall 
it be my sole lot to be buffeted? My condition is somewhat differing 
from yours. I was a Churchman, engaged some way in public affairs, 
I had my share of toil, suffering, and danger. I have not been 
altogether useless to my King, countrymen, and country. I had no 
designs but the service of others more than myself. I thank God 
disturbing hopes or fears do not discompose me, nor is my judgement 
perverted by affection or interest. I do chain my affection and desire 
to that stream of providence which may make it to be well with the 
King and yr master my Lord. I am no fanatic, nor a lover of their 
way under whatsoever refined form, yet of late I have received a 
differing light of the King’s judgement as to our Church than I found 
when I parted from Whitehall. This may be a riddle to you, but to 
open more in this way I cannot. I tell you it is, and hath struck me 
with amazement our evil is from those with you. I cannot exempt 
some among ourselves, of whom I am not one. The only wise God 
knoweth what the issue shall be, but, for anything yet appearing to 
me, I cannot see how this current will be stemmed, and this Church 
kept upon the bottom it stands. Altho’ you like not my desire to 
retire now, yet pardon me to differ from you in my resolution not to 
medle any more in those stormy and bespattering entanglements. If 
men will not regard my credit and peace, I must look to myself. The 
severity of the censure of a crasht credit and prostituted conscience I 
do not fear from men of credit or conscience. I have not stept awry ; 
my uprightness will answer for me when this dust of jealousies, dis- 
appointments, fidlings, and clamourings are over. I have read in 
Tertullian’s Life, that when the priests of Rome had causelessly cryed 
him up for a Montanist, they accordingly dealt with him gui protinus 
offensus per hos in partes Montani transierit.1_ I hope it shall not be my 
case, but sure my provocation is great. My melancholy thoughts often 
reflect on the German story, Abi in collis et dic miserere domine. 
Since the Lord by his good providence has taken me off from the 
exercise of the ministry, and called me to a station which doth not 
give me a direct interest in Church contests, if I keep to my post 
equal observers ought not to say it is upon design, and when you 
better think of it you will not conclude upon my holding to that duty 
that all men are liars, since I never engaged to you or any else to 
medle without my sphere; and it is unreasonable to suppose me so 


1 In the life of Tertullian by Pamelius, sect. xv., prefixed to Migne’s 
edition of Tertullian, there are two statements close beside one another 
which Sharp evidently had in his mind in this letter, although he quotes 
neither correctly. In the one Tertullian is represented as withdrawing to 
the party of Montanus, owing to the envious reproaches of certain Roman 
Ecclesiastics :—‘ A quibus proinde etiam contumeliis affectus ad partes 
Montani desciverit ;’—in the other immediately preceding, allusion is made 
to a conjecture that he joined the Montanists because deprived of Catholic 
communion as soon as he began to favour their heresy :—‘ Quare commotus 
ille prorsus in Montani partes transierit.’ The two passages have plainly 
been mixed up in Sharp’s recollections. 
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foolish or overweening of my wit and interest with the grandees here 
as to think of giving them the rule, as prevailing with them in that 
which they look upon as cross to their design and undertaking, and, 
for anything I can perceive, they take their interest to be most con- 
cerned in. God help us when we see that the concernments of the 
gospel of the Church and ministry must be harled at the heels of the 
interests of men designing nothing but greatness, and taking advantage 
from the divisions, unstableness, insignificance of ministers. For my 
part, if after long contest with men of which it is time to be wearied, 
T cannot have leave to retire amongst my books, and bewail the evils 
which the folly and self-seeking of men are bringing upon my country, 
I must think, de mutando solo, and breathing in an air where I may 
be without the reach of the noise and pressures of the confusions 
coming, which I had rather hear of than be witness to; and for the 
preventing of which I have not been wanting in the using of those 
means which, to the best of my understanding, seemed probable. I 
have by you given my dearest Lord the true representation of passages 
here as I find them. I have used my freedom with our grandees here, 
but they are not those men who are influenced by ministers, or will be 
hindered or furthered in their purposes by what ministers offer to 
them. What can be expected from me? If I suffer from what they 
have done or will do, I must bear it, with the less concernedness that 
it is innocently ; and if for all this I have from a sadened spirit wrote 
to you of this length, suspicions and jealousies shall be entertained of 
me, I have no fence but patience. 


‘* Morgan® came the last week down, and caused the service to be used 
in the cittadel. It is said he commands in chief, and the English 
forces must remain upon us till we conform to their southern mode. 
If this be an invention to facilitate designs, I know not. O poor 
Scotland ! 

‘ After I had sent this to the post-house, it came so late it was re- 
turned to me, and therefore I shall give you this addition of my judge- 
ment as to the government of the Church. Tho’ I do think that 
the substansalls of Presbyterian goverment have a foundation in 
scripture, yet I am not of their opinion who will have the integrant 
parts of the constitution and way of it as it hath been excercised in 
Scotland these years past, to be jure divino, or consistent with that 
subjection which by the rules of the word is due to the King, much 
less which the law of the land hath made the rights of the Crown. It 
is all one for me to live under a regulated Presbytery or under a 
Presbyterian presidency. I thought the commissions of our G. 
Assemblies in the 47-48, and since have acted as exorbitantly as the 
highest prelates; nullum habeo argumentum theologicum against a 
constant well-qualified presidency; but the offence it will give here, 
with other bad consequences, bar me from having accession to the 
bringing of it in so. For what I can observe from the differences be- 


1 This is a Postscript to the preceding letter. 
2 General Morgan, commander of the English forces in Scotland. 
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twixt us and the Remonstrators, which the leaders do adhere to upon 
the account of conscience, in conformity, as they say, to the prin- 
ciples of Presbyterian government; from the differences of judge- 
ment amongst those who oppose them, which I perceive will every 
day encrease ; from the temper of the most of the nobility, gentry, and 
burrows of the kingdom; from the irresolution and damp which is 
upon the spirits of the most of the ministrie in Scotland; from the 
just prejudices which former actings cast upon the way of the Church ; 
from the visible contempt upon all ministers, and the folly and fickle- 
ness of too many from all these considerations, and more, which I 
cannot mention to you by writing, I make this inference (I wish I may 
be mistaken !) that we cannot hold upon this foundation, but must ere 
long be subjected either to Erastianism of the worst form, or we must 
fall upon constant commissioners, moderators, or bishops. But if a 
change come, I make no question it will be greivous, and bring on 
suffering on many honest men, in which I would be very loath to have 
any hand. Thus you have a plain confession of my opinion in those 
matters, which I can say I have not uttered to any person alive, and 
I shall add that my apprehensions of those things had a swaying influ- 
ence to embrace that place of the new college, where I may with less 
offence to myself or others, wait upon the Lord’s pleasure towards us. 
And yet I declare to you I have never acted directly or indirectly for 
a change amongst us, nor have I touched upon Church-government 
in sermons or conferences at our court or elsewhere. I cannot justify 
our over-reachings, nor do I use to declaim agst the government of 
our neighbour churches; I would give to them the same measure we 
ought to expect from them. Whether this gives occasion to people to 
raise suspicions and surmisings of me, and to others who would have 
a change to take liberty to say or write I am what they would have 
me to be I know not, but no person here or with you can say, without 
injuring of me, that ever I spoke or co-operated for introducing a 
change; yea, had my way, which I proposed 3 months ago to 
ministers here, been followed, we had not been brought to this push. 

‘The ministers in Edinburgh and, I beleive, the most in Fife, are 
fixed. It is my fear, from what I hear, that ministers elsewhere will 
waver. Those in the west were so deeply engaged in the Remon- 
strator way, and thereby rendered obnoxious to the last, that their 
opposition can signify little. This being our condition, what can my 
pith do? 

‘My judgement as to past and present civil transactions I publickly 
declared in my sermons, which I cannot have opportunity to transmit 
to you. For our Church matters, all I have spoke to any can amount 
to no more in the construction of the severest animadverters than 
that the King’s authority be owned, in ecclesiasticis, to which I find 
a general propension amongst the best of our ministers, for without 
this the State cannot be secured from tumultuatings, or the Church 
from schisms and parties, nor the ministry from extreme contempt, 
nor religion kept in any awe or regard. By what I could discern of 
the tendency of affairs when I was in England, and since my return, 
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besides the conviction of my judgement as to the interest of the magis- 
trate in the Church, I look upon it as the only reserve which in pru- 
dence we could have our recourse to for our securing from intending 
violences and redeeming our reputation, and had we a G. Assembly, 1 
am confident the King, by our own consent, would obtain more from us 
than ever King James sought. If this cannot be granted, if the King 
shd be pleased to call for some ministers here to speak with his M., 
there might be some good issue expected, provided they keep off for 
atime the recissions. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Wood, etc., are to speak 
with the commissioner to-morrow or the next day. My Lord your 
master may think it strange I do not write to his Lop., but I hope he 
will not mistake it. My forbearing is from the consideration of his 
place and station, and the eyes which are upon him. I hope you will 
do me the right to let this be known.’ 


‘Epry., 15th April 1661. 

‘ Srr,—Some weeks ago I sent you a large return to yr last to me, 
which it seems hath given you so little satisfaction that it hath occa- 
sioned the breaking of yr way of trouble to yrself and kindness to me. 
The occasion of this bearer putteth me upon the renewing of yr trouble 
once more, if it be not distastefull. The bearer, if you will, on my ac- 
count, vouchsafe him some of yr time and opportunity, can give you 
such an account of the past and present state of matters here as will save 
you reading a large narrative from me. For my part, I cannot look 
that I shall be justified altogether upon my own words, and neither 
ought I to be condemned or prejudiced upon the bare words of open 
speakers or clandestine whisperers against me; but my innocency, I 
hope, will answer for me in a time of more composure than this is. I 
do appeal to the continued tenor of my actions, which witness for me 
in the judgement of all impartial and unbiased observers, and I can 
with patience and hope commit myself, my credit, conscience, and 
what else is expressed that doth concern, into the hands of my faith- 
full Creator, who knows my way and will bring my integrity to light. 
For all yr retirement now, you may know what it is to bear the lash 
of the tongue, and if you were in my stead, what measure could you 
expect, which you may be pleased to give, sir, to yr. affectionate 
and respective friend.’ 


Still some days later, we have a letter from Sharp to Wood 
at St. Andrews, in which he asks his friend in a mysteriously 
confidential way to come to Edinburgh, if only for a short space, 
that he ‘may have the satisfaction of speaking with him ;’ and 
if he cannot come all the way to Edinburgh, to meet him at 
Burntisland or Kinghorn. He intimates at the same time that 
he has been urged to undertake another journey to London, but 
that he reserves his decision till he see his friend. This is on 
the 22d of April, and we learn nothing further from the corre- 
spondence before us. Whether Wood came to Edinburgh, or 
met him at Burntisland or Kinghorn, we cannot tell, but seven 
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days afterwards, that is, on the 29th April, the Lord Commis- 
sioner represents to Parliament! that the Lord Chancellor and 
the Earl of Rothes being employed to wait upon his Majesty, 
it was fit that some minister should be appointed to go along 
with them, and that ‘ Doctor James Sharp, his Majesty’s Chap- 
lain,’ was the best person for this purpose. And so, Sharp made 
not his final, but his third important journey southwards. 

We do not attempt to trace him further in the meantime. 
We can scarcely doubt that by this time he knew what was 
likely to happen. There is a short letter, indeed, to Baillie, 
without any date, but written apparently on the eve of his de- 
parture for London, in which he says, ‘I am commanded to 
take a new toyle, but I tell you it is not in order to a change of 
the Church.” This may not have been the express object of his 
mission, but our letters show that he already plainly foresaw 
this end in view. It required no penetration to do this. 
During the months the Scottish Parliament had been sitting, 
the course of affairs had been unequivocal. The Covenanting 
interest was plainly down;’ the Royal interest supreme. The 
‘Scotch humour for extremes’ was at its height. The move- 
ment was evidently not the mere plot of a few intriguing 
minds, but a vehement reaction of the national temper— 
the excitement of a Parliament drunken with loyal enthu- 
siasm and selfish impulses. A genuine public spirit repre- 
senting opposite interests, and balancing by its breadth and 
healthiness opposite sentiments, was as yet, and long after 
this, quite unknown in Scotland. The current of national 
feeling had swayed from the one side to the other. The 
burgh representatives, who might be supposed to have been most 
under the influence of the old enthusiasm, seem to have been 
the most unreasonable and forward in the new fanaticism. 
Sharp saw how the current was drifting. The passing of the 
Rescissory Act, and the ‘ Act concerning Religion and Church- 
Government, on the 28th of March, must have convinced 
him that Presbyterianism was doomed, and that the Epi- 
scopal hierarchy would be once more set up. Was he to pass 
into the shade of opposition when the sun of royal favour 
was ready to shine upon him? It might be well for men 
like Baillie and Douglas, both of whom were near the end 
of life, to be true to their principles at the expense of their 
prospects. But he was still young, with all the impulses of 
ambitious activity strong in him. And so he went over to the 
winning side. This was no doubt what he wished to consult 


1 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 193. 
2 In the ms. collection in Dr. Laing’s possession ; the original 1s in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
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with his friend Wood about, in the end of April. Whatever 
advice his friend may have given him, the issue was ere long 
apparent. 

Such is the conclusion to which we come. The value of its 
bearing upon Sharp’s character will be judged differently by 
different minds. As we said in the outset, Sharp is no hero. 
There is no stern metal of principle in him from the first. He 
must be pronounced, upon the whole, rather destitute of any 
high guiding principle. He is a man of keen sense, of accom- 
modating manners, of great ability, without a tinge of fanati- 
cism. And this is something to say of a man, in that time of 
sour tempers and disgusting quarrelsomeness. He was gentle 
in comparison with men like Patrick Gillespie and others 
with whom he contended. In comparison even with Baillie 
and Douglas there is something to say for his practical sense 
and wisdom, his reserve of feeling, and his charitable apprecia- 
tion of other men’s opinions and conduct. But he was of in- 
ferior moral calibre, certainly of inferior moral strength, to 
either of these men. He had none of their spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, and but little of their earnest, if narrow, faith. His sup- 
pleness verged on deceit, and his cleverness on double-dealing. 
He was a man of the world, with that tendency to ‘ rise’ in it 
which some men, and particularly some ecclesiastics, show from 
the first. This buoyancy is seldom associated with strong con- 
victions or lofty principle; and Sharp certainly estimated 
opinions and convictions too slightly. It is to be borne in 
mind, at the same time, that Presbyterianism never was to 
Sharp what it was to Baillie and Douglas, still less what it 
was to Rutherfurd and Guthrie. He had accepted it. This 
he could not help doing, if he was to live in Scotland at all 
between 1648 and 1660; and upon the whole he had as much 
right to be there as any of his contemporaries. He laboured, 
as it appears to us honestly, for its establishment at the Restora- 
tion, so long as there was any hope of its being established. 
He only abandoned the cause when it was hopeless. This was 
not the part of a magnanimous man. It was not even the part 
of a sensitively honourable or scrupulous man, considering the 
part that he had acted. 
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THE two nations of the civilized world which have most in 
common are the two whose acquaintance with each other is, in 
many respects, the most imperfect. Their separate political 
history is included within a century, and when they write of each 
other it is already to draw contrasts, like those drawn by Hero- 
dotus between the manners of the Greeks and the Egyptians. 
‘Fathers and mothers in America,’ writes Mr. Trollope, ‘ seem 
to obey their sons and daughters naturally, and as they grow 
old become the slaves of their grandchildren.’ ‘An English- 
man,’ writes Mr. Emerson, ‘ walks in a pouring rain, swinging 
his closed umbrella like a walking-stick, wears a wig, or a shawl, 
or a saddle, or stands upon his head, and no remark is made.’ 
Religion in America, asserts Mr. Trollope, is characterized by 
a certain rowdiness. Religion in England, declares Mr. Emer- 
son, is torpid and slavish. Both authors confirm, by their ex- 
ample, the statement, that ‘it is hard to write about any country 
so as not to represent it in a more or less ridiculous point of 
view ;’ and yet both are candid and able beyond the majority 
of critics. The relationship existing between Englishmen and 
Americans makes them ignorant of their mutual ignorance. 
They are near enough to set great store by each other’s judg- 
ments, and not near enough to form just judgments extempora- 
neously. Their jealousies are those of competitors: their dis- 
putes the xaAeroi roAcuor ddeAGov. Their community of speech 
is itself too often a medium of offence, for it dispenses with a 
study of the language ; and in studying the languages we learn 
something also of the habits and social histories of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. The facility of travel which makes it 
easy to acquire first impressions, is a temptation to the superfi- 
cial traveller. The Americans have no good book about Eng- 
land. Mr. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, and Mrs. Stowe’s 
Sunny Memories, are mere portfolio sketches. Washington 
Irving was half an Englishman; he liked our country, and 
made himself familiar with our manners, but in writing about 
them he confined himself mainly to pleasant literary and local 
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reminiscences. The least satisfactory works of the two fore- 
most American authors of recent years are those concerned 
with their English experiences. Every chapter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Old Home exhibits his delicate picturesque power 
and quiet subtle thought, but it is the work of a retiring artist, 
wanting in unity and the historic grasp requisite to the compre- 
hension of our national life as a whole. The mass of English- 
men will never forgive the writer for calling their wives portly 
and themselves ‘ bulbous,’ while impartial critics are constrained 
to accept his own sentence on himself,—‘ Jotting down the little 
acrimonies of the moment in my journal, and transferring 
them thence to these pages, it is very possible I may have said 
things which a profound observer of national character would 
hesitate to sanction.’ Seven years earlier, Emerson’s English 
Traits, in spite of much that is true and telling in their keen 
and polished epigrams, had shown how deceptive the impres- 
sions derived from a brief sojourn amongst us may be. But it 
would be well if the majority of our lively sketches of American 
society were inspired by even as fair a spirit as that which ani- 
mated either of those two accomplished authors. The ambition 
of the ordinary British tourist in the States is satisfied when he 
has seen Niagara, called at the White House, and been intro- 
duced to the literati of Boston, to whom he afterwards refers 
with an exceptional complacency. To this day the only attempt 
to give a philosophical account of American civilisation by a 
writer on our side of the Atlantic, is the work of the illustrious 
and lamented De Tocqueville; and the changes of the last 
thirty years, in a country where events follow each other like 
the shifting scenes of a stage, call for a revisal even of his care- 
fully considered estimates. Professor Cairnes’s excellent book 
is avowedly limited in its range; and the still more recent 
New America of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, though undoubtedly 
the most suggestive of that writer’s works, deals professedly 
with the outskirts and anomalies of Transatlantic life. Un- 
travelled Englishmen know much less of America, less of her 
geography, her history, her constitution, and of the lives of 
her great men, than Americans know of England. Of the 
mistakes on both sides, ludicrous and grave, we have the larger 
share. Distance no doubt magnifies in their eyes our Chartist 
demonstrations and Fenian riots; but they have never so mis- 
conceived a British statesman, as, four years ago, we miscon- 
ceived Mr. Lincoln, or gone so far astray in regard to any crisis 
of our history as we did in reference to the moving springs and 
results of their civil war. The source of this greater ignorance 
lies not so much in greater indifference as in greater difficulty. 
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England is one, compact and stable. The United States are 
many, vast, various, and in perpetual motion. An old country 
is a study, but a new country isa problem. It is hard to realize 
the past, but it is harder to understand the present; to predict 
the future is impossible. Antiquity is brought to our firesides 
in the classics, till Athens and Rome ‘to us are nothing novel, 
nothing strange. We are more familiar with the Acropolis 
than the western Capitol, with Mount Soracte than the Catskills, 
with Peisistratus than with Jefferson Davis, with Tiberius 
Gracchus than with William Lloyd Garrison. Our scholars 
know more about Babylon than about Chicago. Dante im- 
mortalizes for us the Middle Age, Plantagenet England is 
revived in Chaucer, the inner life of modern England has a 
voice in Tennyson and the Brownings. Where is the poet who 
will reveal to us ‘ the secrets of a land,’ in some respects indeed 
like our own, but separated in others by differences which the 
distance of 3000 miles of ocean only half represents,—which, 
starting on another basis, has developed itself with energies 
hitherto unknown, in directions hitherto unimagined? Who 
will become the interpreter of a race which has in two centuries 
diffused itself over a continent, the resources of which are not 
more than half discovered, and has to absorb within itself and 
harmonize the discordant elements of other races, for whom the 
resources of the old world are more than half exhausted? Caret 
vate sacro; but it does not want poetical aspirations as well as 
practical daring :— 


‘ This land o’ ourn, I tell ye’s, gut to be 
A better country than man ever see. - 
I feel my sperit swellin’ with a ery, 
That seems to say, “ Break forth an’ prophesy.” 
Oh, strange New World, that yet wast never young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ want was wrung; 
Brown foundlin’ o’ the woods, whose baby bed 
Was prowled round by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread ; 
An’ who grew’st strong thru’ shifts, an’ wants, an’ pains, 
Nursed by stern men with empires in their brains.’ 


An English traveller has recently said, that ‘in no part of its 
(sie) national career have the United States been so successful 
as in that of literature ;’ but most critics will venture to reverse 
his judgment. The number of writers in the States is immense. 
Mr. Griswold informs us that he has in his own library more 
than 700 volumes of native novels and tales, and his list of 
‘remarkable men’ is like Homer's catalogue of ships. Every 
Yankee village has its miniature copy of Milton, or Byron, or 
Shelley— 
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Conditions unfavourable to Art. 


‘A whole flock of Lambs, any number of Tennysons ; 
In short, if a man has a luck to have any sons, 
He may feel pretty certain that one out of twain 
Will be some very great person over again.’ 


America has given birth to more than a fair proportion of emi- 
nent theologians, jurists, economists, and naturalists, but, with 
the exception of Russia, no great modern country has, in the 
same number of years, produced fewer works of general interest 
likely to become classical; and Bishop Berkeley’s sanguine pro- 
phecy of ‘another golden age of arts’ in the happier Empire of 
the West still awaits fulfilment. 

The conditions under which the communities of the New 
World were established, and the terms on which they have 
hitherto existed, have been unfavourable to art. The religious 
and commercial enthusiasms of the first adventurers on her 
shores, supplying themes to the romancers of distant countries 
and later ages, were themselves antagonistic to romance. The 
first recorded verse written in America, bearing the date 1630 
(i.e. a generation after Spenser had celebrated ‘The Indian Peru,’ 
in his Faéry Queen), is a doggerel list of ‘ New England’s Annoy- 
ances :’— 

‘ The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 
Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful and good. 


If fresh meat be wanting to fill up our dish, 

We have carrots and pumpkins and turnips and fish ; 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon, 

If it was not for pumpkins we should be undone.’ 
The early colonists had to conquer nature before admiring it, 
to feed and clothe before analysing themselves. The spirit which 
tore down St. Regulus, and was afterwards revived in England 
in a reaction against music, painting, and poetry, the Pilgrim 
Fathers bore with them in the ‘ Mayflower,’ and planted across 
the seas. The ordinary cares of existence still beset their suc- 
cessors, to the exclusion of its embellishments. While Dryden, 
Pope, and Addison were polishing stanzas and adding grace to 
English prose, with them, 

‘ The need that pressed sorest, 

Was to vanquish the seasons, the ocean, the forest.’ 
Their Puritanism has left only one considerable literary monu- 
ment, in the massive work of Jonathan Edwards, published about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The War of Independence, 
absorbing the whole energies of the nation, developed military 
genius, statesmanship, and oratory, but was hostile to what is 
called polite literature. The United States have had to act their 
Iliad, and it is yet unsung. They have had to piece together 
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the disjecta membra of diverse races, sects, and parties in a 
mavtomwAuv zodiraav. Their genius is an unwedded Vulcan, 
melting down all the elements of civilisation in a gigantic 
furnace, and welding them afresh. An enlightened people in 
a new land, where ‘almost every one has facilities elsewhere 
unknown for making his fortune,’ it is no wonder that the pur- 
suit of wealth has been the leading impulse of Americans, nor 
is it perhaps to be regretted that much of their originality has 
passed into machines instead of poems, or that their religion 
itself has taken a practical turn. The possible arena of their 
literature has hitherto been confined to the north-eastern corner 
of the Union. ‘Lean and impoverished’ as the common life of 
that comparatively barren sea-board may appear, it is there 
alone that the speculative and artistic tendencies of recent years 
have found room and occasion for development. Our travel- 
lers recognise a peculiar charm in the manly force and rough 
adventurous spirit of the far West, but the poetry of the pioneer 
is unconscious— the moving incident’ is not his trade. The 
boasted culture of the South has always been limited in extent 
and in degree. The rare hothouse fruit of wealth and luxurious 
leisure, it has been best displayed in an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of education in the Northern schools,—schools which 
it is impossible to overpraise. In the world of letters at least, 
the Southern States have shone by reflected light; nor is it 
too much to say, that mainly by their connexion with the North 
the Carolinas have been saved from sinking to the level of 
Mexico and the Antilles. Since the revolution days, it is amaz- 
ing how few of the thinkers of America have been born south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. The almost solitary name of Cal- 
houn is a poor equivalent for those of Prescott, Motley, Ban- 
croft, Webster, Lowell, Bryant, Emerson, Sumner, Dana, Holmes, 
and Hawthorne, which belong to the singleState of Massachusetts. 
Whether we look to India or Louisiana it would seem that there 
is something in the fire of a tropical sun which takes all the 
poetic fire out of Anglo-Saxon veins, and the indolence which 
is the natural concomitant of despotism has the same _ be- 
numbing effect. Like the Spartan marshalling his Helots, the 
planter lounging among his slaves was made dead to art by 
a paralysing sense of his own superiority. Some years ago a 
scheme to establish a Southern University was abandoned, 
because the ‘ cuticular aristocracy’ refused to associate with the 
teachers. All genuine Transatlantic literature is inspired by the 
spirit of confidence in labour. It can only flourish in a free 
soil, and for all its vitality, all its aspirations, its scant perform- 
ance and large promise, we must turn to New England. Its 
defects and merits are those of the national character as deve- 
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loped in the Northern States, and we must explain its peculi- 
arities by reference to the physical and moral conditions by 
which they are environed. 

The Romans lived under the same sky as the Italians; the 
leading traits of the modern Swiss are like those of the modern 
Dutch ; another race than the Anglo-Saxon would have made 
another America; but we cannot avoid the belief that the 
climate and soil of America have had something to do in mould- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon race, in making its features approximate 
to those of the Red Indian, and stamping it with a new charac- 
ter. An electric atmosphere, a temperature ranging sometimes 
from 50° to 100° in twenty-four hours, have contributed largely to 
engender that restlessness which is so conspicuous ‘ a note’ of the 
people. A territory which seems boundless as the ocean has 
been a material agent in fostering an ambition unbridled by 
traditionary restraints. When European poets and essayists 
write of Nature, it is to contrast her permanence with the 
mutability of human life. We talk of the everlasting hills, the 
perennial fountains, the ever-recurring seasons. ‘ Damna tamen 
celeres reparant celestia lunz, nos ubi decidimus—’ In the same 
spirit Byron contemplates the sea and Tennyson a running 
stream, and Sir Walter Raleigh writes ‘Our leaf once fallen 
springeth no more.’ In America, on the other hand, it is the 
extent of Nature that is ever present to the mind; the infinity 
of space rather than the infinity of time is opposed to the limited 
rather than to the transient existence of man. Nothing strikes 
a traveller in that country so much as this feature of magnitude. 
The rivers, lakes, forests, plains, and valleys, Niagara itself, with 
its world of waters, owe their magnificence to their size; and 
by a transference not unnatural, although fallacious, the Ameri- 
cans generally have modelled their ideas of Art after the same 
standard. Their wars, their hotels, their language, are pitched 
on the huge scale of their distances. Compared with Europeans 
they have gained in surface what they have lost in age. 


‘ That untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when they move,’ 


is all their own, and they have the hopes of a continent to set 
against the memories of a thousand years. Where Englishmen 
recall, Americans anticipate. In thought and action chey are 
constantly rushing into empty spaces. New York ‘central 
park,’ and the largest streets in the plan of Washington, are 
on the outer verges of these cities. Emigration is a normal 
condition of a great part of the inhabitants. When the back- 
woodsman’s fields in Iowa begin to look less wild he crosses 
the Missouri. We have heard of a North Virginian farmer 
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complaining that he had neighbours within fifty miles, and 
preparing to move away from the encroachment. 


‘I’m crowded just to think that folks are nigh, 
And can’t bear nothing closer than the sky.’ 


The domestic attachments of the people have been under- 
rated; but it is rare to find a family mansion rooted to the 
same town or district. ‘Jonathan,’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘is one 
drop of a fluid mass who knows where his home is to-day, but 
can make no guess of where it may be to-morrow.’ The tie 
which unites one generation with another is easily broken, and 
this want of continuity in life breeds a want of continuity in 
ideas. The American mind, in which fitfulness and pertinacity 
are strangely mixed, delights in speculative and practical, social 
and political experiments, as Shakerism, Mormonism, Panta- 
gamy; and the very tenacity with which the majority of 
Americans cling to their written Constitution is due in part 
to the acknowledged want of other anchorages. Within this 
fence everything is allowed ; European idealism and mate- 
rialism are each in turn outstripped by a host of authors,— 
from Emerson to Walt Whitman,—who have tried to glorify 
every form of human life, from the transcendental to the brutish. 
The habit of instability is fostered by the rapid vicissitudes of 
commerce and the melting of one class into another, by which 
all landmarks, but that of a temporary public opinion, are 
drifted away. The great fault of the people is ¢mpatience ; 
they will not stop to verify and study details, and satisfy them- 
selves with generalizations, which are superficially conclusive 
rather than suggestive or rich. The mass of them have never 
learnt that ‘raw haste is half-sister to delay; or that ‘ works 
done least rapidly art most cherishes.’ Our agriculturists tell 
us that they have run over their land like locusts, leaving 
heaps of stones behind them. Solid Scotch engineers inform 
us that a shaft which takes six weeks to turn on the banks of 
the Clyde, is thrown out from the yards of New York ina 
fortnight ; that the steam-boats on the Mississippi are built of 
veneer, and the summer-houses of papier-maché. This is not 
quite so, but there is a grain of truth in the exaggeration. The 
makeshifts, which were at first a necessity with the Northern 
settlers, have grown into a custom; and beginning with a 
bravery, like that of the grandiloquent preambles to their 
codes, they end sometimes in the sublime, sometimes in the 
ridiculous. , 

Some of the artistic as well as many of the social peculiari- 
ties of the United States may doubtless be traced to their 
form of government. After the obvious wants of life are pro- 
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vided for, Democracy stimulates the production of literature. 
An intellectual world, where the utility if not the beauty of 
knowledge is universally recognised, rises on the ruins of rank. 
There is a race in which the prize is to the swift, and every 
one tries to draw the eyes of others by innumerable efforts,— 
multa non multum. Art is abundant and inferior ; white-washed 
wood and brick, ‘cheap and excellent substitutes,’ pass for 
marble, and rhymical spasms for poetry. Antiquity presents 
only apparent exceptions to this rule. Athens ultimately at- 
tained the utmost democracy consistent with the institution of 
slavery, but her citizens had previously inherited, from a past 
so vague that they claimed to have originally sprung from 
their narrow soil, a set of prescriptions in pre-established har- 
mony with the Hellenic mind. The ideas of Limit and Order 
were paramount on their stage; their most agitated assemblies 
were still critical, and no orator ventured to address them in 
the style of a Western member of Congress. Formality is the 
prevailing defect of Aristocratic literatures ; they are apt to be 
precise and restricted. A Democratic literature runs the risk 
of lawlessness, inaccuracy, and irreverence. From either ex- 
treme the Athenian and Florentine and Elizabethan classics 
were preserved by the artistic inspirations of a flexible tradi- 
tion. The one is displayed in the so-called Augustan ages of 
letters, when men of genius, caring more to cultivate style 
than to establish truth, more to captivate the taste than to stir 
the passions, moved, with clipt wings, in a charmed circle 
of thought. The other is most conspicuously developed in 
America, a country which is not only democratic but youthful, 
without the modesty of youth, unmellowed by the past, and 
untrammelled by authority; where the spirit of adventure is 
unrestrained by feelings of personal loyalty; where order and 
regularity of all kinds are apt to be misnamed subservience ; 
where vehemence, vigour, and wit are common—good taste, pro- 
fundity, and imagination rare; a country whose untamed mate- 
rial imparts its tamelessness to the people, and diverts them from 
the task of civilisation to the desire of conquest. ‘We have,’ 
writes one of their own censors, himself not wholly unaffected 
by the national vices which he has yet the wisdom to condemn, 
— We have need of a more rigorous scholastic rule, such an 
asceticism as only the hardihood and devotion of the scholar 
himself can enforce. We live in the sun, and on the surface,— 
a thin, plausible superficial existence, and talk of muse and 
prophet, of art and creation. But out of our shallow and 
frivolous way of life how can greatness ever grow?’ 

American literature is cramped on another side by the spirit 
of Imitation. Up to the present time it has been, in great 
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measure, an offshoot or prolongation of the literature of Europe. 
Native artists have been prone to take -heir intellectual culture 
from abroad, and to seek the sources, the rules, and the sanc- 
tions of their art in the Old World. Their themes are frequently 
European ; their treatment of them still more so; and their 
highest ambition, like that of all colonists, has hitherto been 
to receive a favourable verdict, not from the country of their 
birth, but from that of their ancestors. Franklin was a prac- 
tical disciple of Locke; Jefferson of the French Revolution. 
Latterly the Americans have followed the French in dress, 
talk, eating, and architecture, the English and Germans in 
thought ; their bonnets are Gallican, but their books are Teu- 
tonic. ‘The literary genius of Great Britain,’ says De Tocque- 
ville, ‘ still darts its rays into the recesses of the forests of the 
New World. I read the feudal play of Henry V. for the first 
time in a log-house. They draw on the treasures of English 
literature, and I find the literature of England growing on their 
own soil. The small number of men who write are English in 
substance, and still more in form.’ Of the great number of men 
who have written since the date of this criticism, only a few 
have written anything to refute it. Another French critic has 
remarked that W. ashington Irving paints all countries but his 
own, in the style of Addison ; a ~ remark applicable to all his 
works, except his Anicherbocker, which is, because of its 
greater nationality, the most salient of the group. Fenimore 
Cooper, though possessed of less artistic power, less fluency, and 
less variety of illustration than Irving, is more vigorous and 
peculiar. His sea pieces, and, making allowance for their mo- 
notony, his delineations of western character and scenery, are 
unsurpassed in their kind; but, on land at least, he everywhere 
remembers Scott, and his heroes, his conversations, and his 
mottoes disclose the latent imitation. As in the works of the 
Scotch novelist the semi-barbarous feudal spirit is represented 
in conflict with modern law, in those of Cooper the enterprise 
of New England is struggling against the ruggedness of nature 
and a savage life. The writers “of the last “thirty years have 

been making strenuous efforts towards nationality, but they are 
still hampered by Transatlantic associations. In the style of 
Mr. Motley, one of the most original among them, we cannot 
help tracing the influence of Carlyle, and the reaction begun by 
Emerson against the reign of Lockist and Scotch psychology (a 
movement which merits a separate and extended consideration) is 
admitted to have derived its first impulse from Sartor Resartus. 
The tyranny which five centuries’ load of classics in the same 
tongue exercises over the mind of a nation not yet a century 
old, is very much strengthened by the non-existence of an inter- 
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national copyright, which leads to the intellectual market being 
glutted with stolen goods. As long as a publisher in Boston or 
New York can republish a good book written in Edinburgh or 
London without paying for it, he is likely to prefer an under- 
taking which involves no risk and comparatively no outlay, to 
another which involves both, 7.¢., the republication of the Eng- 
lish to the first publication of an American book; for the 
English book has already attained its reputation, and its popu- 
larity in America is secured ; while the American book, for the 
copyright of which he has to pay, has, except in the case of a 
few authors, still to win its spurs. If the people of the United 
States had spoken a language of their own, it is probable they 
would have gained in originality; as it is, they are only now 
beginning to sign their intellectual declaration of indepen- 
dence, —a fact confessed among the latest words of their own 
greatest artist :— Bred in English habits of thought as most of 
us are, we have not yet modified our instincts to the necessi- 
ties of our new modes of life. Our philosophers have not yet 
taught us what is best, nor have our poets sung to us what is 
most beautiful, in the kind of life that we must lead, and 
therefore we still read the old English wisdom, and harp upon 
the ancient strings.’ 

Two-thirds of the writing of the author who is, on the whole, 
the greatest of American poets, are a long commentary on this 
confession. Mr, LoNGFELLOW’s works are entirely free from 
the special defects that stamp the national literature of his 
country. He has none of the somewhat uncouth power and 
spasmodic exaggeration of his Western contemporaries ; he is 
all grace and polish and inexhaustible sweetness. One of his 
earliest books, ‘Hyperion,’ strikes the key-note of the majority of 
his minor poems. The source of their inspiration is Outre Mer, 
among Rhenish feudal towers, Flemish towns, and Alpine passes. 
Like Irving in the variety and extent of his culture, and supe- 
rior to him in genius, his imagination is rather Teutonic than 
English. Cut Germany out of his volume, and you cut out 
nearly half. He lingers in Nuremberg, Bruges, and Prague, 
and chooses for his emblem of life’s river, not the Ohio, nor the 
Hudson, nor the Assabeth, but ‘the Moldau’s rushing stream.’ 
He has given us the best translations in the world from Swedish, 
German, Spanish, and Italian authors, and many of his best 
verses are avowedly suggested by old proverbs, or sentences, or 
bits of old romance, A few words from an old French author give 
him the burden of the ‘ Old Clock on the Stair ;’ a leaf out of 
Mather’s Magnalia Christi is rhymed into ‘The Phantom Ship ; 
the ballad of the Count Arnaldos sets him dreaming over the 
‘Secret of the Sea? a verse of Euripides is the overture to his 
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‘Voices of the Night ; a few lines from Goethe gather up the 
essence of the ‘Psalm of Life.” In the New World, but not 
wholly of it, he dwells with almost wearisome fondness on the 
word ‘old.’ Volumes of old days, old associations that we can- 
not buy with gold, quaint old cities, old poets and painters, 
sweet old songs, old haunted houses, dear old friends, the grey 
old manse, Nature the dear old nurse, dear old England,—on 
phrases and thoughts like these his fancy broods. American 
verse is frequently rough-hewn and audacious, sometimes ob- 
scure and pedantic, and its novelty is often more striking than 
its truth. Every sentence that Longfellow has penned is as 
clear as crysta] and as pure as snow. He wears his weight of 
learning ‘lightly as a flower, and though he rarely creates, he 
cannot touch without adorning. He puts our best thoughts 
into the best language, with that high art which conceals itself. 
An American poet in his songs of labour, he has yet no sym- 
pathy with ‘the loud vociferations of the street ; and in those 
days of strife he retires into the sanctuary of the Divina Com- 
media, till 
‘ The tumult of the time disconsolate, 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away.’ 


Severe critics complain of his want of concentration and in- 
tensity, and of the conventionality of his epithets (a frequent 
fault of his earlier poems), but his position as the laureate of 
women and children and gentle men is unimpregnable; and 
there are seasons when we prefer his company to that of the 
‘grand old masters.’ His perpetual refrain of ‘ Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men,’ is soothing to ‘weary hearts; and when we 
seek an anodyne rather than a stimulant, 


‘ His songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care.’ 


Generally speaking, his later works are his strongest. More 
is said in less space, his ideas follow one another with greater 
rapidity, and his imagery is more striking. There is nothing 
in the ‘ Voices of the Night’ so powerful as ‘ Victor Galbraith,’ 
or the ‘Hebrew Cemetery,’ or the verses on the death of Wel- 
lington or Enceladus; scarcely anything so effective as the 
‘Bells of Lynn,’ or so tender as the exquisite address to children 
entitled ‘ Weariness.’ 

Longfellow’s command of verse alone proves him to be a 
genuine poet. There are passages in the ‘ Arsenal,’ the ‘ Occul- 
tation of Orion,’ the ‘ Building of the Ship,’ and the Household 
Poems, unsurpassed in melody by any in contemporary English 
verse. The introduction to ‘Hiawatha,’ the closing lines of 
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‘Evangeline,’ and some of the character-sketches which preface 
the tales of the ‘ Wayside Inn,’ have a music equally attractive 
and more decidedly original. The highest flights of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s imagination are in the strange old-world story of the 
‘Golden Legend ;’ but his fame most securely rests on ‘ Hia- 
watha.’ This poem, in which a series of idylls are strung 
together on the thread of an idea common to Indian and 
Scandinavian legend, has that refreshing Havour of nationality 
wanting in many of the author's w orks, ‘and it yields to none of 
them in artistic finish. The monotony of the verse is like that 
of a bird’s song, which has only two or three notes, and yet, 
from its everlasting freshness, never palls upon the ear. Most 
modern attempts to reproduce old ballads put new wine into 
old bottles ; but the American poet has here thrown himself as 
completely into the spirit of aboriginal Western life as he has 
into that of Gothic Paganism in the ‘ Challenge of Thor” Like 
Chibiabos the musician, he is at home among the pine-groves 
and the prairies, and ‘the great lakes of the northland, and 


‘ All the many sounds of nature 
Borrow sweetness from his singing.’ 


Longfellow’s descriptions charm us more than they astonish. 
Inferior in luxuriance to those of ‘ Enoch Arden,’ in subtilty to 
Browning’s Italian pictures, they are superior in simplicity. 
They do “not adorn nature as a mistress with the subjective 
fancies of a lover; they bring her before us as a faithful nurse 
eareful for her children. In ‘ Evangeline’ the poet follows the 
wheels of the emigrants’ waggon through ‘ billowy bays of grass, 
ever rolling in sunshine and shadow,’ and ‘ over them wander 
the buffalo herds, and the elk and the roebuck.’ ‘ Hiawatha’ 
speaks of nature with the familiarity of an inhabitant ; there is 
no trace of the grandiose style of the tourist. In the best 
episodes of the volume, as the account of the hero’s childhood 
and his friends, of the wooing of Minnehaha, of the Son of the 
Evening Star, of the Ghosts and the Famine—the parable of 
human life, with its incidents of birth, love, and death, of 
civilisation and decay, is told in a narrative of childlike tender- 
ness and masculine grasp. 

A recent New York critic ridicules the European view that 
‘Hiawatha’ is an American poem ; it belongs, he holds, to the 
wigwain and not to the exchange. It is true that the feverish 
ardour of Wall Street has no place in its pages, but it is none 
the less manifestly Transatlantic and sui generis. In celebrating 
Red Indian life it inevitably discloses some of the features of 
the race which has come into close contact with that life. Mr. 
Dixon has dwelt very justly on the extent to which the New 
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Zealand myth about the strength of the dead man passing into 
his conqueror applies to the pioneers of the West. ‘ Hiawatha’ 
sings of the decadence of a primitive people in strains that recall 
by their pathos the old Briton legends of the death of Arthur: 
but it has also a prophetic side ; from the meeting-point of two 
races it looks before as well as after. 


‘TI beheld too in that vision 
All the secrets of the future. 


All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving : 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes ; 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys. 
Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rushed their great canoes of thunder.’ 


When De Tocqueville asserted that America had not yet pro- 
duced a poet, only a single poem could be appealed to in con- 
tradiction of his statement, and the collective works of the 
author of this poem help to vindicate another generalization of 
the French critic. He remarks, that ‘in democratic communi- 
ties, where men are all socially insignificant, and each one sees 
his fellows when he sees himself, poetry will be iess apt to cele- 
brate individuals, that it will seldom be dramatic, but will in- 
cline to dwell either on external nature, or on the ideas which 
concern mankind in general, it will be either descriptive or 
abstract. Mr. BrYANT is a poet of nature and contemplation. 
His masterpiece, ‘ Thanatopsis, was written fifty years ago. The 
following extract must serve to illustrate the style of its verse 
and thought :— 


‘ Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good ; 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre, The hills 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
Tn majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and poured round all, 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
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The planets, all the infinite hosts of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning,—and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods, 

Where rolls the Oregon—and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there.’ 


The reason why Mr. Bryant has never surpassed, and seldom 
equalled this effort of his youth, is to be found partly in the cast 
of his mind, which is characterized by a narrow greatness, and 
partly in the fact, that during the great portion of his life he has 
been forced ‘to scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen’ as 
the editor of a daily newspaper, a fact to which he makes a touch- 
ing reference at the close of his ‘Green River” But not even 
Longfellow has penetrated so deeply into the Western woods as 
Bryant has done. He has lived in thronging streets, an honest 
and energetic politician, but in his leisure hours his fancy has 
roamed away to breezy hills and valleys, and the undulating 
sea of the prairies— 

‘ The gardens of the desert, 
The unshorn fields boundless and beautiful ; 
For which the speech of England has no name.’ 


The perpetual autumn of his writings is peculiar. They lead 
us to the margin of plains broader than English shires, by the 
banks of rivers flowing oceanward with a mournful sound, 
through sombre wildernesses, and over fallen leaves. Bryant 
has written smoothly in various measures, but he is never 
lively. An American ‘ Alastor, he loves ‘ the air that cools the 
twilight of the sultry day,’ better than morning ‘ clad in russet 
vest.’ In the beautiful verses on the ‘ Death of the Flowers,’ 
his ear catches a dirge-like tune in the wind :-— 


‘The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more.’ 


The high rank grass of the wild meadow is to his eye the garni- 
ture of the graves of a race represented by his ‘ Disinterred 
Warrior.” Devoid of the exuberance of his contemporaries, he 
lingers ‘where old empires sit in sullenness and gloom,’ and he 
contemplates ‘the living present’ with resignation rather than 
hope. All his best pieces, as ‘The Evening Wind, ‘The 
Forest Hymn, ‘Monument Mountain, ‘The Burial Place,’ 
and ‘ The Past,’ are set to the same slow music, and pervaded 
by the thought of life as the avenue of death. If we compare 
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his ‘ Address to a Waterpool’ with Wordsworth’s or Shelley’s 
‘Skylark, we appreciate the monotony of his mind, which is 
like that of Cowper without Cowper’s occasional vivacity. Mr. 
Bryant stands on a high level, but the space he covers is 
limited; he has no touch of humour, and only the distant 
pathos of prevailing melancholy. Master of his position where 
he is at home—in the woods,—he loses his inspiration when he 
draws near his own cities. His exclusive nature-worship has a 
parallel in the feeling which animates some of the most graphic 
passages in New England prose,—such as the following from 
one of Emerson’s earlier essays :— 


‘Tt is the haleyon season of our pure October weather. The day, 
immeasurably long, sleeps over the broad hills and warm wide fields. 
To have lived through all its sunny hours seems longevity enough. 
The solitary places do not seem quite lonely. At the gates of the 
forest, the surprised man of the world is forced to leave his city esti- 
mates of great and small, wise and foolish. The knapsack of custom 
falls off his back with the first steps he makes into these precincts. 
Here is sanctity which shames our religions, and reality which dis- 
credits our heroes. Here we find nature to be the circumstance 
which dwarfs every other circumstance, and judges like a god all men 
that come to her. We have crept out of our crowded houses into 
the night and morning. .... The incommunicable trees begin 
to persuade us to live with them, and quit our life of solemn trifles. 
Here no history, or church, or state, is interpolated on the divine sky 
and the immortal year.’ 


This is a one-sided spirit; but it is a spirit with which we 
have all an occasional sympathy. Toa disposition like that of 
Mr. Bryant it is permanently congenial. Thus, in the following 
verse, he gives voice to the impulse which, even in settled 
countries, often induces eccentric men of culture to banish 
themselves for a season from society ;—the impulse which made 
captive the ‘Scholar Gipsy, which the hero of Locksley Hall 
welcomes for a moment, and then rejects :— 


‘ Ay! this is freedom, these pure skies 

Were never stained with village smoke ; 
The fragrant wind that through them flies 

Is breathed from wastes by plough unbroke. 
Here with my rifle and my steed 

And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me where the red-deer feed, 

In the green forest, and am free !’ 


Imaginative and ardent minds oppressed by the ‘weariness, 
the fever, and the fret, what Mr. Arnold calls ‘this strange 
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disease of modern life, try to escape from the region of the 
real drama into that of the ideal lyric, ‘arva beata petamus 
arva divites et insulas,’ and have now and then endeavoured 
to convert it into an actual idyll, as when Thoreau buried 
himself in a log-hut by Walden Lake, or Winthrop, leaving 
his ledgers in New York, scoured over the crags of Oregon, 
or Horne (of ‘Orion’) was found mining in a quarry of 
New South Wales. But this émigré spirit when put into 
practice ultimately cures itself; a poet soon tires of working 
with his hands for a livelihood. The aspirations of Clough’s 
‘Bothie’ are stifled by the vitiose cura of a hard life, or termi- 
nate in the catastrophes of a fanaticism, such as Hawthorne 
has branded with his genius in the ‘ Blithedale Romance.’ 
The philosophical refugees find that the solitude they desired 
charms only by its contrast with the civilisation they have left ; 
as the beauty of the sea is its contrast with the shore. But this 
wandering impulse, strong in the ancient Greek and the modern 
English race, has colonized and civilized the world ; it is especi- 
ally strong in the Anglo-American ; the very restlessness which 
makes his cities so noisy bids him long for a remoter rest, and 
this longing acts in conjunction with more material demands to 
drive him across the Mississippi, and pioneer the way to the 
Pacific. 

The growth of a history on their own soil is, in the minds of 
most Americans, a requisite to the development of national art. 
English history does not supply the background which they 
desiderate, for they cannot associate that history with what they 
see around them. Memories of the Revolution War have sug- 
gested some stirring verses, as ‘ Paul Revere’s Ride’ in the ‘ Way- 
side Inn,’ but the most effective American national works of 
recent date owe their generative impulse to the political move- 
ments of the last quarter of a century. The assertion of Henri 
Beyle that politics are like a stone tied round the neck of litera- 
ture, and Goethe’s warning to the young Germans, who were 
charging him with a lack of patriotic fervour—‘ Remember poli- 
tics are not poetry,’ must be accepted with a reservation. Asa 
rule, the wider the grasp of the poet, the farther is he removed 
from the partisan. In Shakespeare, as in Chaucer, this compre- 
hensiveness is so extreme, that he includes in his view of life 
(like that of a remote star with an infinitesimal parallax) only 
the common points, and excludes from it the differences of the 
Catholic and Protestant systems of faith. Dante and Milton, 
with a narrower range, take more definite sides; but their 
highest poetry is universal, it transcends the strife of Guelf and 
Ghibelline, of Puritan and Cavalier. Onthe other hand, poetry 
of a secondary, though still of a high order, may in many cases 
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be referred to the suggestions of living history, 7.¢., to politics. 
Ballads, not legendary or purely domestic, have often a politi- 
cal face ; and this is true of the songs which, like the ‘ Marseil- 
laise, help to fight the battles, or, according to Fletcher of 
Saltoun, make the laws of a nation. The stalks of asphodel 
which move to and fro the Gygonian rock grow under its shadow. 
Even if we admit that the heroic thought which inspires heroic 
deeds comes from a loftier source, the shrewd thought that con- 
demns or ridicules degenerate deeds is an offshoot of local or 
temporary circumstances. Satire, not merely personal, is 
almost always more or less political, The poetry of Sopho- 
cles seems to confirm Goethe’s dictum, that of Aristophanes 
disproves it. ‘ Paradise Lost’ is comparatively impartial, but 
polemical animus points all the wit of ‘Hudibras. The 
Biglow Papers, a series of metrical pamphlets, born of the great 
social and political struggle of the New World, are among 
the most original contributions to its literature. Previous to the 
publication of this work, Mr. James RussELL LOWELL was already 
known on both sides of the Atlantic as the author of an exten- 
sive volume of miscellaneous verses. Generally speaking, his 
earlier efforts are more impetuous than powerful. Buoyant 
and vigorous, but bearing everywhere the marks of haste, they 
display more fancy than imagination. Lowell’s genius every- 
where appears in contrast to Bryant’s. Far from shrinking into 
solitary places, he loves great cities and their cries, and sets 
them to rhyme with hearty good-will. When he goes into the 
country it is to have his blood sent faster through his veins by 
the spring morning, and not to dream among autumn woods. 
We may read the following, one of the best of his descriptions, 
by the side of ‘ Thanatopsis :’— 


‘ And what is so rare as a day in June, 
Then if ever come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten : 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.’ 


Or turn the page to the picture of the grim old castle, which 
‘summer besieges on every side, or hear ‘ Allegra,’ or ‘ The 
Fountain,’ or the ‘ Indian Summer Reverie ;’ the same jubilant 
energy or ‘flush of life’ pervades them all, and the same ap- 
parent carelessness. The passage from which we have quoted 
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runs on ‘leaping and flashing’ through a long page before it 
comes to a period, and repeats itself more than once. Mr. 
Lowell's earlier style is apt to be both verbose and tautological ; 
faults only half redeemed by its fluency and richness. He writes, 
currente calamo, in utter disregard of Pope’s ‘ greatest art,’ and, 
unchecked by any reverences, contemns ‘the dead blaspheming 
Past, ‘ Bibliolatry,’ and the ‘ dotard Orient,’ after the fashion 
in which an English poetaster (since converted to Conservatism) 
was used to deal with ‘old opinions, rags and tatters.’ The 
imagery in those poems, drawn direct from nature, is generally 
true and suggestive, showing a keen eye and a fine sense of 
analogies. That drawn from history is less successful. Few 
Americans know how to use the classics with due reticence ; 
and Mr. Lowell’s pages are infected with such schoolboy com- 
monplaces as Phidian Joves, Syracusan tyrants, Dodona groves, 
Olympus, Ganymede, Tyrtzan harps, and rattling shields at 
Marathon, and now and then confused by abstractions more 
bombastic than metaphysical. His semi-political and social 
verses are noble and manly exhortations, never wanting in fine 
lines and finer thoughts, but many of them are spoilt by mixed 
metaphors and ‘horticultural rhetoric.’ We read them at first 
with a glow of enthusiasm, but their fire seems to burn lower 
on revisal, The ‘Ode to Freedom,’ the verses on ‘The Capture 
of Fugitive Slaves,’ and those on the ‘ Present Crisis’ (bearing 
the date 1845), are thickset with stirring watchwords ; few are 
more capable of being recited with effect on platforms, but they 
will not bear analysis. Mr. Lowell’s early volume is by no 
means the product of a poetaster: his ‘ Irene,’ ‘The Requiem,’ 
‘The Token,’ ‘The Beggar Bard,’ and ‘The Growth of the 
Legend,’ are really fine poems,—but its weaker and more 
spasmodic verses are calculated to encourage poetasters. His 
prevailing faults as a grave writer are, that he frequently 
confounds aspiration with inspiration, and never knows when 
to stop. In the ‘Fable for Critics, which may be compared 
with Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Feast, and with Suckling’s ‘Session of 
the Poets,’ he breaks ground on the field where he has since 
found his richest harvest. The intrinsic merit of this piece 
lies in its candour and the general excellence of its criticisms, 
in the course of which the ‘whole tuneful herd’ of American 
authors are reviewed with keen appreciation and good-natured 
banter. The catholicity of the author's taste and his dis- 
cernment are conspicuous in his lines on Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Cooper, Irving, Edgar Poe, and Judd, the 
author of the striking Transatlantic romance of ‘ Margaret.’ 
He perhaps overpraises Mr. Willis, and under-estimates Bryant, 
but in his review of the latter he does full justice to Words- 
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worth. In several instances he shows himself alive to the pre- 
vailing defects of his countrymen, which are also his own. The 
following, on a now obscure writer of Maine, has a wide appli- 
cability :-— 
‘ Neal wants balance ; he throws his mind always too far, 

And whisks out flocks of comets and never a star ; 

He has so much muscle, and longs so to show it, 

That he strips himself naked to prove he’s a poet.’ 


The style of the ‘ Fable for Critics’ is rapid and sparkling, 
its ‘rhymical trinkets’ glitter like icicles in moonlight; it is 
‘all armed with points, antitheses, and puns, which follow 
each other like sparks from a Leyden jar. Apollo’s lament 
for Daphne, near the commencement, illustrates his manner of 
coruscating in verbal allusions; the reference to Alcott, the 
brilliant talker and nebulous writer, is even more salient :— 


‘ While he talks he is great but goes out like a taper, 
If you shut him up closely with pen, ink, and paper, 
Yet his fingers itch for them from morning till night, 
And he thinks he does wrong if he don’t always write : 
In this, as in all things, a lamb among men, 
He goes to sure death when he goes to his pen.’ 


Page after page of this sort of thing becomes tiresome, and 
sometimes, as in the jests on a graveyard, is even tasteless. 
Lowell has on all occasions enough of wit, but seldom ‘as much 
again to govern it.’ In his recent pleasant volume of ‘ Fireside 
Travels,’ he still runs riot in puns, which are at the best ‘the 
a-b abs of humour,’ as these :—‘ Bull enters St. Peter’s with the 
dome of St. Paul’s drawn over his eyes like a criminal’s cap, 
ready for instant execution, rather than confess that the English 
Wren had not a stronger wing than the Italian Angel.’ ‘ Milton 
is the only man who ever got much poetry out of a cataract— 
and that was a cataract in his eye!!!’ But there is much about 
even his earlier works which induces us to forgive those ‘ vio- 
lences,’—his love of freedom and truth, his hate of all meanness, 
and the honest expression of both, the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum without our paralysing caution, ‘staves from the burly 
old Mayflower lay,’ and ‘a smack of the pine woods,’ in which 
we ‘drones of the Old World’ find an invigorating refreshment. 

Mr. Lowell informs us that his view of the Mexican War as a 
national crime, perpetrated in the interest of slavery, led to the 
publication in 1846 of the first of his series of ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 
This series closed in 1848; after an interval of thirteen years 
the second began to appear in 1861; it concludes with an ima- 
ginary speech addressed to the Republican March Meeting of 
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last year. In reviewing those remarkable productions, in which, 
through the masks of three distinct types of New England 
character, the poet endeavours to enforce his own political and 
patriotic sentiments, we have little to add to his own defence 
of the dialect in which they are written. Bishop Percy, in de- 
dicating his ‘ Reliques’ to the Countess of Northumberland, 
apologizes for bringing ‘the rude songs of ancient minstrels 
before the notice of her who adorns courts by her presence, 
and diffuses elegance by her example,—an apology conceived 
in the spirit and couched in the fine language of the eigh- 
teenth century. But the success of Percy’s experiment 
marked the beginning of a reaction in favour of simpler modes 
of thought and expression, which, in spite of the bad example 
of Johnson and the great example of Gibbon, has ever since 
been gaining ground in England. The revived study of our old 
literature, the rise of a national philology, the influence of 
Burns and Wordsworth, have combined to direct attention to 
the primitive forms of our speech, preserved in outlying dis- 
tricts. Our living scholars dwell on the part played by dialec- 
tical regeneration in arresting the corruptions of a language, and 
the advantages of reinforcing it from its living roots. What 
were once called vulgarisms have in many cases carried the day 
against ‘diction, and our authors are willing to admit as true, 
and with some reservations to act upon the mottoes prefixed to 
the second series of the ‘ Biglow Papers-—‘ Unser sprach ist 
auch ein sprach.’ ‘Vim rebus aliquando ipsa verborum humi- 
litas affert.’ The indispensable condition to the use of a country 
dialect is, that it be natural to the writer; it must be ‘unser 
sprach.’ There is as much affectation in the assumption of a 
patois as in a starched and swollen style of speech; and the 
Scctticisms of an Oxonian, besides being generally incorrect, 
are as incongruous as the classical drapery of the Ayrshire 
bard’s letters to Clarinda. Mr. Lowell has taken pains to show 
that the peculiarities of the Yankee dialect are not indigenous, 
thet the pronunciations and meanings given to old words, now 
strange to Englishmen, and the use of words now unknown in 
England, were familiar to Spenser, Drayton, Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Webster, and Middleton, even to Herrick, Herbert, Dry- 
den, and Swift. This vindication of their parentage (supported 
by Dr. Marsh, and other authorities in philology) is successful 
as an answer to what Mr. Lowell calls ‘the European Mrs. 
Grundy ;’ but we are more concerned to know that he has been 
happy in his use of the words and phrases in question. A man 
of culture and refinement, the chances were greatly in favour 
of his failure; but the permanent popularity of his work is a 
voacher for his success. He is not only at home in the rural 
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dialect, it seems to fit his genius better than the English of his 
university. In some instances— 


‘ The ploughman’s whistle, or the trivial flute, 
Finds more respect than great Apollo’s lute ;’ 


because the tune is of more consequence than the instrument ; 
and our author is an admirable player on his satiric idyllic flute. 
The quasi-dramatic form which he has adopted is also fortanate, 
as it confines a too discursive fancy within limits. His peachant 
for classical allusion finds vent in a sort of self-satire through 
the mouth of the worthy though pedantic Puritan minister. 
Hosea Biglow himself, the rough New England patriot, is ready, 
like Admiral Rodney, to ‘damn the Trojans and damn the 
Greeks,’ while the letters of Mr. Sawin are excellent examples 
of one of the most effective forms of satire,—that in which con- 
temptible qualities are stripped of their varnish by the sheer 
effrontery of the wearer. 

‘ The Biglow Papers, though written as pamphlets, are better 
matured and more condensed than Mr. Lowell’s other works 
(for passion, and even political fervour, as well as meditation 
intensifies), their style is more trenchant and original, ard they 
are really humorous. The English doubt as to the existence of 
an American humour is analogous to the French problem, ‘ Can 
a German have esprit?’ Humour is a word of many mean- 
ings. When we say it is related to wit as imagination to fancy, 
we only shift the controversy as to its proper meaning. In the 
Greek classics it shows itself mainly in the guise of a lambent 
irony ; inthe English as asubtle appreciation of the curiosities 
of character. In Sterne and Fielding, as in Ben Jonson, we 
have every man in his humour. In some forms it implies the 
sense of a contradiction or conflict between the higher and 
lower phases of human nature, in others a full perception 
of the whole character, in others the power of isolating and 
concentrating the attention on single features. The vivid 
personification of such features constitutes the humour of 
Dickens, and this, the least mellow and refined of its forms, is 
that which almost alone we find in the New World. American 
humour seldom penetrates to the under-currents of human lie ; 
its insight is clear, but not very deep ; it relies largely on exag- 
geration, and a blending of jest and earnest, which has the 
effect of singing comic words to a sad tune. The examples 
given in Mr. Lowell’s preface go to establish this; he maxes 
us laugh by instancing the description of a negro ‘so bleck 
that charcoal made a chalk mark upon him,’ and of a woocen 
shingle ‘ painted so like marble that it sank in the water.’ Mr. 
Brown (Artemus Ward) excited the same kind of laughter by 
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his remark, in pointing to a mountain on his canvas, ‘ The highest 
part of this mountain is the top.’ In both cases the amusement 
is owing to a shock of surprise, produced in the one case by a 
falsehood plausibly pretending to be truth, in the other by a 
truism pretending to be a novelty. Similarly, when the last- 
named writer, among his anecdotes of the conscription, tells us 
that ‘one young man who was drawd claimed to be exemp 
because he was the only son of a widow’d mother who supported 
him,’ the amusement is all in the unexpected turn of the last 
three words. Whereas the humour of Falstaff, of Corporal 
Trim, of Major Pendennis, and Bishop Blougram, consists in its 
truth; what they do or say never surprises us; it is absurd as 
a great part of human life is absurd, and laughing at them we 
laugh at something in ourselves. The humour of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers,’ like the Scotch ‘ wut,’ is removed on the one side by its 
breadth from the epigrammatic wit of the Dunciad, on the other 
from the humour of our great dramatists by the obviousness of 
its ideas. Of the characters with which it plays, Birdofredum 
Swain is a thorough grotesque (Hosea Biglow is almost wholly 
serious), and Parson Wilbur a mere sketch of a patriotic pedant. 
The book derives its popularity from the incisive force of the 
expression given to the sentiments shared by the author with 
a large section of his countrymen, and many of the lines most 
frequently quoted owe everything to their startling directness, as 


‘ Ef you take a sword and dror it, 
And go stick a feller thru’, 
Gov’ment aint to answer for it ; 

God 'll send the bill to you ;’ 


or in the lines of the pious editor’s creed characteristically 
clenched with a pun— 
‘I don’t believe in principle ; 
But, O, I du in interest ;’ 
or in the honest candidate’s declaratory letter, where the log- 
rolling of elections is ridiculed in the verse, 


‘Ef you git me inside the White House,’ ete. 


In these instances, as in the satires on martial glory—so 
favourite a theme with modern reformers, the humour consists 
in tearing the paint off dishonesty, and leaving it naked to its 
own condemnation. It isthe same power that has given such 
wide celebrity to the famous thoughts of Mr. John P. Robinson, 
as in the verse about the Apostles, where the contrast between 
Christian profession and military practice is drawn with a reck- 
lessness of conventionality that delights some readers and 
horrifies others. The religion of Americans is more homespun 
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than that of Englishmen; but it is neither less sincere nor less 
fervid, and the quaintness of their language in speaking of 
sacred things may be paralleled by passages from our elder 
divines, who lived at a time when men faced the facts of 
spiritual experience more boldly than we do, because they were 
more closely inwoven with their every-day life. Mr. Lowell 
speaks of the common sense of his hero being ‘ vivified and 
heated by conscience.’ His own poetic powers are set on fire 
by moral indignation. He is a good hater, and his hatreds 
sharpen the edge of his most effective verses. There is a fine 
satiric scorn in the following, put into the mouth of Calhoun :— 


‘ Freedom's keystone is Slavery, thet ther’s no doubt on, 
It’s sutthin’ thet’s—wha’d ye call it ?—divine, 
And the slaves that we ollers make the most out on 
Air them north o’ Mason and Dixon’s line. 
The mass ough’ to labour an’ we lay on soffies, 
Thet’s the reason I want to spread Freedom’s aree ; 
It puts all the cunninest on us in office, 
And reelises our Maker’s orig’nal idee— 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he.’ 


Such lampoons as these were the agentia verba Lycamben 
which, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the speeches of Garrison, 
Phillips, and Sumner, helped to hasten the ‘irrepressible con- 
flict’ of the two contending forces in the Western Continent. 
Of those two forces Mr. Lowell had written in 1846 :— 


‘ Ef I'd my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part ; 
They take one way—we take t’ other ; 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart.’ 


Fifteen years afterwards he had changed his mind, or rather 
events had changed it. The nation had grown greater, the ad- 
verse interests more imposing, and the passions on both sides 
more frantic. Her success in the affair of Texas made the 
South drunk as with new wine; disdaining equality, she as- 
pired to a permanent domination, and after triumphing in the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill, suffered her first defeat in 
Kansas. Then came the Dred-Scot decision, the Boston Anti- 
slavery riots, the raid of John Brown. The South hung John 
Brown. ‘That,’ replied Emerson, on behalf of Massachusetts,— 
‘that consecrates the gallows.’ Men in this temper must either 
part or fight; and the manner in which the South attempted 
to part made it necessary for them to fight. Armed by the 
stealthy treachery of five years, she began the attack on the 
United States in the same fashion in which she had begun 
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the attack on Kansas, in the fashion of Brooks’s attack on Mr. 
Sumner. The second series of the ‘ Biglow Papers’ is animated 
by the spirit of an uncompromising Unionist as well as that of 
an Abolitionist. Copperheads and Secessionists, as such, are 
lashed as mercilessly as the Slaveholders, whom the following 
mock glorification of Southern society, put into the mouth of a 
mean political scamp, was certainly not calculated to conciliate. 
Mr. Sawin Joguitur,—having settled in ‘Old Virginny,’ and 
married a lady of the ‘ fus’ fem’ly’ there, whose maiden name 
was Higgs— 


‘ Fact is we air a different race, an’ I for one, dont see, 
Sech havin’ ollers ben the case, how w’ ever did agree. 
It’s sunthin’ thet you lab’rin folks up North hed ough’ to think on 
That Higgses cant demean themselves to rulin’ by a Lincoln; 
Thet men (an guv’nors tu) that hez sech Normal names ez Pickens, 
Accustomed to no kin’ o’ work, ’thout tis to givin lickens, 
Cant measure votes with folks that git their living from their farms, 
And prob’ly think that Law’s ez good ez hevin’ coats o’ arms.’ 


Nevertheless our hero feels some difficulty about the financial 
condition of his adopted country, and fears that ‘swappin silver 
off for lead ain’t the sure way to win :’— 


‘An’ fact it doos look now ez though—but folks must live and 
larn— 
We should git lead, an’ more ’n we want, out o’ the Old Consarn. 
But when I see a man so wise an’ honest ez Buchanan 
A-lettin us hev’ all the forts, an’ all the arms an’ cannon, 
Admittin’ we wuz nat’lly right, and you wuz nat’lly wrong, 
Coz you wuz lab’rin folks an’ we wuz what they call bong-tong, 
An’ coz there warn’t no fight in ye morn’n in a mashed potater, 
While two o’ us can’t skurcely meet but what we fight by natur, 
An’ th’aint a bar-room here would pay for openin’ on’t a night, 
Without it giv’ the priverlege o’ bein’ shot at sight, 
Which proves we ’re Natur’s noblemen, with whom it don’t sur- 
prise 
The British aristoxy should feel boun’ to sympathize,’ etc. 


Throughout the volume there is a relic of the spirit which 
‘smote Agag, hip and thigh, from Aroer unto Minnith ;’ but 
the writer recognises the difficulty and delicacy, as well as the 
magnitude, of the task before his country. 

‘Thet exe of ourn, says the ghost of an old Ironside, 
who appears to Biglow in a dream, ‘opened a gap that ain’t 
bridged over yet— 


Slavery ’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin the exe, 
“ Our Charles,” sez I, “ hez gut eight million necks.”’’ 
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Lowell’s satire has lost none of its former point and preg- 
nancy, his patriotism glows with a deeper fervour. His songs 
rise out of the battle-field ‘like rockets druv’ by ther own 
burnin’, intensified by the feeling of a personal loss, strength- 
ened by ‘ the strain of being in deadly earnest,’ and dignified by 
the proud conviction, laid up in the heart of every true New 
Englander, that 


‘ Earth’s biggest Country’s gut her soul 
An’ risen up Earth’s greatest nation.’ 


The serious poetry of this volume reaches a higher standard 
than the author has elsewhere attained. The short rural 
romance entitled ‘The Courtin’,’ is one of the freshest bits of 
pastoral in the language, and the descriptions incidental to the 
longer pieces,—as that of the rail-posts ‘like ghosts o’ sogers 
should’rin’ ghosts o’ guns,’ of the blackbirds ‘chat’rin’ in tall 
trees, and settlin’ things in windy congresses,’ of the spring 
leaping from April into June, and the lines on the singing of 
the Bobolink—are all the more effective because they are only 
incidental. Asa specimen of Lowell’s graver and maturer music, 
we select, with difficulty, the following stanzas from a poem in 
which tender regrets are mixed with triumph, in verses both 
soft and strong, artistic and original :— 


‘ Under the yaller pines I house, 
When sunshine makes them all sweet scented, 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west wind purr contented, 
While way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells thet ring for meetin’, 
The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow 
Further an’ further south retreatin’. 


‘ Or up the slippery knob I strain 
An’ see a hundred hills like islan’s 
Lift their blue woods in broken chain 
Out o’ the sea 0’ snowy silence ; 
The farm-smokes, sweetes’ sight on airth, 
Slow thru’ the winter air a shrinkin’, 
Seem kin’ o’ sad, and roun’ the hearth 
Of empty places set me thinkin’. 


‘ Rat-tat-tat tattle thru’ the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot, 
An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follered once an’ now are quiet— 
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White feet ez snowdrops innercent 
That never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ steps there ’s ears that won’t 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 


‘ T’a’n’t right to hev the young go fust 

All throbbin’ full o’ gifts an’ graces, 
Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 

To try an’ make b’lieve fill their places. 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 

Ther's gaps our lives can’t never fay in, 
An’ thet world seems so fur from this 

Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray in ! 


‘ My eyes cloud up for rain; my mouth 
Will take to twitchin’ roun’ the corners ; 
I pity mothers, tu, down South, 
For all they sot among the scorners : 
Id sooner take my chance to stan’ 
At Jedgement where your meanest slave is, 
Than at God’s bar hol’ up a han’ 
Ez drippin’ red ez your’n, Jeff Davis! 


‘Come Peace! not like a mourner bowed 

For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud to meet a people proud, 

With eyes that tell o’ triumph tasted. 
Come, with han’ grippin’ on the hilt, 

An’ step that proves ye Victory’s daughter, 
Longin’ for you, our sperits wilt 

Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water ! 


‘ Come while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ forwards, 
An’ knows that freedom a’n’t a gift 
Thet tarries long in han’s o’ cowards. 
Come sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips that quivered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 
A nation saved, a race delivered !’ 


We have come a long way here from ‘ Hail Columbia!’ and 
‘The Star-spangled Banner.’ To reverse the mistake of a great 
English statesman, Jefferson Davis has made a nation of the 
North, and the welding heat of a war, ‘worthy a Milton to 
defend and a Lucan to sing, has refined the hearts of the 
people, whom it has united by withdrawing them from the pur- 
suit of selfish ends and studies of European art, to the realiza- 
tion of a great national aim. During the last six years, in 
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America, the bonds of foreign fashion have been broken, and 
even commerce has become a secondary interest. The heroic 
deeds and feelings of a time when from Maine to Colorado it 
has been a disgrace to have done nothing for the common cause, 


‘ Have cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome.’ 


The same impulse which has made patriots of poets, and has 
given us Longfellow’s ‘ Wreck of the Cumberland,’ and his beau- 
tiful ‘Christmas Bells, and the terse dramatic lines entitled 
‘ Killed at the Ford, has also made poets of patriots, and has 
given us the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 

The only sentences of this volume which an Englishman 
need read with regret are those in which the author discloses 
his feeling towards England. Like many of his co-patriots, he 
persists in confounding together the perfectly consistent action 
of our Government, and the inconsistent and unsympathetic 
criticisms of a portion of our press. The sprete injuria forme 
still rankles in his mind, he delights in calling Concord Road 
‘John Bull’s Run,’ and asserts that we have undone the healing 
work of fifty years. In his idyll entitled ‘Mason and Slidell’ 
he exclaims— 

‘ Shall it be love or hate, John? 
It’s you that’s to decide.’ 


The critics of both nations can perform no worthier task than 
that of pointing the way to a wise decision, and helping to 
smooth over international jars by a candid recognition of each 
other’s excellences; but nothing more should be needed to 
secure the harmonious action of the two great sections of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, than the mutual consecration of the maxim 
which Mr. Lowell has himself so nobly expressed, ‘Our true 
country is bounded on the north and the south, on the east and 
the west, by Justice.’ 

Mr. JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER is the lyrist par excellence of 
America, and the best of his lyrics have a nerve, swing, and fire 
that imparts to the reader a share of the writer’s enthusiasm. 
His verse, rapid as a torrent, is perpetually overflowing its 
banks. Lowell, in an appreciative criticism, attributes to him 


‘ A fervour of mind that knows no separation 
*Twixt simple excitement and pure inspiration. 


Then his grammar ’s not always correct, nor his rhymes, 
And he’s prone to repeat his own lyrics sometimes.’ 


No one stands more in need of the advice, once given to Southey, 
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‘ Squeeze out the whey,’ and to no works more than to his is 
the maxim wAcdv ajurv wavrds more applicable. The ‘Tent 
on the Beach’ is unusually free from the author’s prevailing 
defects; but some ef the pieces are still diffuse, and the 
number of those which have any marked originality is limited. 
The idea which gives a semblance of unity to the larger half 
of the volume is slightly modified from that of the ‘ Wayside 
Inn.” On an American sea-shore, which recalls the sands 
between Nahant and Lynn, three friends—a ‘lettered magnate,’ 
a sun-tanned traveller, and an editor—have pitched a tent, there 
to ‘fling their loads of custom down,’ and ‘escape a while from 
cares that wear the life away.’ To the editor, who 


‘ Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion mill,’ 


the common air is still ‘thick with dreams, and, during the 
picnic, he entertains the company by telling tales. We have 
seldom read a pleasanter or more graceful set of tales in verse. 
They are remarkable for their smoothness, a quiet beauty of 
sentiment, and occasional instances of vivid imagery in the 
descriptions. The music of Rivermouth Rocks, the Palatine, 
and the Grave by the Lake, recalls and rivals that of Long- 
fellow’s best ballads. But few of them leave a permanent 
impression, none are so vigorous as the best of those in the 
‘Wayside Inn, while they wholly want the realistic subtilty 
of Clough’s ‘In Mare Magno.’ The most striking of the series 
is ‘The Brother of Mercy, Piero Luca, who, on his deathbed, 
feeling himself too poor for the ‘ grand company’ of heaven, is 
abandoned by the stern monk, his confessor, but welcomed by 
the angels as one who, like Abu Ben Adhem, loves his fellow- 
men. The same supreme trust in the Divine love, which is the 
sum of Whittier’s ardent faith, appears in the beautiful religious 
verses entitled the ‘ Eternal Goodness, and ‘Our Master.’ These 
are catholic hymns in the widest sense, commended by their 
humility as well as their comprehensiveness. The spirit which 
pervades them is condensed in the following verses :— 


‘ And so, beside the silent sea, 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 


‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
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‘O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray ; 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way.’ 


Some of the strongest lines in the book are in the address to 
‘Thomas Starr King, which, with the valediction to Bryant, 
have the rare merit of condensation. Its finest music is in the 
stanzas entitled ‘ Revisited.’ Of the national lyrics the most 
powerful is perhaps ‘ Laus Deo,’ a grand burst of acclamation, 
suggested by the passage of Lincoln’s constitutional amendment. 
Nothing in this volume does full justice to Mr. Whittier’s nar- 
rative power. His masterpiece in this direction is ‘Maud 
Muiler,’ an original and more innocent version of Browning’s 
‘Statue and the Bust,’ springing up in an American meadow. 

When we compare an author like Whittier with EDGAR ALLEN 
PoE, the relative estimate we form of their works must depend 
on our view of the province of poetry. If its aim be to astonish 
or to fascinate, Poe takes a high rank among poets ; according 
to Wordsworth’s view of poetry, he has hardly a place among 
them at all. He teaches us nothing, and, living in one world, 
writes in another. All we know of the personality of the 
authors we have been reviewing adds to the charm of their 
works. Regarding Poe’s career, it is enough to say that polite 
literature has no terms to describe it. He was both mad and 
bad, and ostentatious in his madness and his badness. The vain 
and captious jealousy of his criticisms, and his habitual mean- 
ness, are, if possible, more repulsive than his other vices, with 
which literary critics are less concerned. But there are some 
who maintain that he is the greatest of American poets. This 
is an exaggeration of his powers only surpassed by his own ex- 
aggeration “of them. It is true, however, that, by pure intensity 
of ‘delirium, he now and then takes a flight beyond that of any 
other Western poet. His ‘ Politian’ is perhaps the stupidest 
fragment of a play that has ever been written ; but, in his lyrics, 
the fervour of his sympathy for himself makes artistic recom- 
pense for his want of sympathy for others. The passion of 
‘ Annabel Lee’ is at a white heat, and is pervaded by a pathos as 
deep as ‘the sounding sea.’ The classic finish of the best of his 
verses that have any meaning is unsurpassed, and his exquisitely 
musical cadences give an irresistible charm even to those which 
are most nonsensical. ‘The Raven’ is, at the worst, a marvellous 
piece of mechanism, and the same delicacy of touch is every- 
where visible in the rushing lines of ‘Annie, ‘ Eulalie, ‘ Ula- 
lume,’ ‘ Leonore,’ and ‘The City by the Sea.’ An appreciative 
though over-indulgent biographer has directed attention to the 
precocity of Poe’s genius; more remarkable is the purity of his 
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poems. By the side of his life they are like nuns in the con- 
vent of a disorderly city; but they are at the same disadvantage : 
their isolation gives them an air of unreality. The ‘banners, 
yellow, glorious, golden’ of his fancy, ‘ float and flow’ on the roof 
of an imaginary palace. As a romancer Poe inhabits the mor- 
bidly analytic world of Balzac ; as a poet he is not human, much 
less American, and has no proper place in our review. 

A much more considerable Transatlantic writer comes under 
the category of great prose authors who have amused them- 
selves, and not unfrequently delighted their readers, by their 
verse ; but Mr. Emerson’s verse has the same faults and merits 
as his prose ; the two modes of speech are with him different 
modes of expounding the same philosophy, and they fall to be 
considered together. It is enough here to remark that the title 
of ‘The Sphinx,’ given to one of his poems, is a fit epithet for 
many of the others; three-fourths of them are pervaded and 
spoilt by the gold dust of mysticism. Emerson has been called 
‘ A Plotinus-Montaigne,’ whose range ‘ has Olympus for one pole, 
for the other the Exchange, and his muse has a practical as well 
as a transcendental phase. His best pieces, as the ‘Wood Notes,’ 
the ‘Inscription for Concord Monument,’ and ‘Goodbye, proud 
World, are inspired by his sympathy with the active energy of 
American life, and by his love of Nature. Fresh as a breeze 
from his native hills, they bear the mark of a master hand, and 
arrest our attention the more strongly that the moods of mind 
they present are strange to our fashions. 

In closing for the present our remarks on American litera- 
ture, we desire to express our regret for the scant justice we 
have been able to render to several of the authors we have 
named. The critics of one nation must, to a certain extent, 
regard the works of another from an outside point of view. 
Few are able to divest themselves wholly of the influence of 
local standards; and this is pre-eminently the case when the 
early efforts of a young country are submitted to the judgment 
of an older country, strong in its prescriptive rights, and in- 
tolerant of changes, the dritt of which it is unable or unwilling 
to appreciate. English critics are apt to bear down on the 
writers and thinkers of the New World with a sort of aristo- 
cratic hauteur; they are perpetually reminding them of their 
immaturity, and their disregard of the juste milieu. Such sen- 
tences as these, where half-truths are clad in discourtesy, can- 
not fail to excite an unpleasant feeling:—‘ Over American society 
there is diffused an incurable vulgarity of speech, sentiment, 
and language, hard to define, but perceptible in every word 
and gesture.’ ‘People of refinement in the States are over- 
refined: they talk like books, and everywhere obtrude their 
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superior education.’ Americans, on the other hand, are hard to 
please. Ordinary men among them are as sensitive to foreign, 
and, above all, to British censure, as the irritabile genus of 
other lands. Mr. Emerson is permitted to impress home truths 
on his countrymen, as ‘ Your American eagle is very well; but 
beware of the American peacock.’ Such remarks are not per- 
mitted to Englishmen; if they point to any flaws in Trans- 
atlantic manners or ways of thinking, with an effort after 
politeness, it is ‘the good-natured cynicism of well-to-do age; 
if they commend Transatlantic institutions or achievements, it 
is, according to Mr. Lowell, ‘ with that pleasant European air 
of indirect self-compliment in condescending to be pleased by 
American merit which we find so conciliating. Now that the 
United States have reached their full majority, it is time that 
England should cease to assume the attitude of their guardian, 
and time that they should cease to be on the alert to resent the 
assumption. 

We have dwelt at some length on the serious obstacles to 
the establishment of a national literature in the New World, 
and trust not to be accused of condescension in referring to 
some of its advantages. Foremost among these is its freshness. 
The Authority, which is the guide of old nations, constantly 
threatens to become tyrannical ; they wear their traditions like 
a chain; and, in the canonization of laws of taste, the creative 
powers are depressed. Even in England we write under fixed 
conditions, with the fear of critics before our eyes ; we are all 
bound to cast our ideas into similar moulds, and the name of 
‘free-thinker’ has grown into a term of reproach. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress is perhaps the last English book written 
without a thought of being reviewed. There is a gain in the 
habit of self-restraint fostered by this state of things ; but there 
is a loss in the consequent lack of spontaneity; and we may 
learn something from a literature which is ever ready for 
adventures. In America the love of uniformity gives place 
to impetuous impulses, the most extreme sentiments are made 
audible, the most noxious ‘have their day, and cease to be; 
and truth being left to vindicate itself, the overthrow of error, 
though more gradual, may at last prove more conclusive. A 
New England poet can write with confidence of his country as 
the land 


‘ Where no one suffers loss, or bleeds 
For thoughts that men call heresies.’ 


Another feature of American literature is its comprehensive- 
ness: what it has lost in depth it has gained in breadth. 
Addressing a vast audience, it appeals to universal sympathies. 
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In the Northern States, where comparatively few have leisure 
to write well, almost every man, woman, and child can read, 
and does read. Books are to be found in every log-hut, and 
public questions are discussed by every scavenger. During 
the war, when the Lowell factory-girls were writing verses, the 
‘Biglow Papers’ were being recited in every smithy. The con- 
sequence is that (setting aside the newspapers) there is little 
that is sectional in the popular religion or literature ; it exalts 
and despises no class, and almost wholly ignores the lines that 
in other countries divide the upper ten thousand and the lower 
ten million. Where manners make men, the people are proud 
of their peerage, but they blush for their boors. In the New 
World there are no Grand Seigneurs, and no human vegetables ; 
and if there are fewer giants there are also fewer mannikins. 
American poets recognise no essential distinction between the 
Village Blacksmith and ‘the caste of Vere de Vere: our Burns 
wrote for the one, Byron for the other; Longfellow, to the ex- 
tent of his genius, writes for both at once. The same spirit 
which glorifies labour denounces every form of despotism. 
American slavery, partly from its being an anachronism, and 
partly from its being based on an antagonism of race, was in 
many respects worse than Athenian slavery. But there is no 
song of an Athenian slave. When the ancients were unjust to 
their inferiors, they were so without moral disquietude; the 
lie had got into the soul. Christianity, which substituted the 
word ‘ brother’ for ‘ barbarian,’ first gave meaning to the word 
humanity; but the feudalism of the Middle Ages long con- 
tended successfully against the better teaching of the Church ; 
the spirit of Froissart held its ground against that of Lang- 
land. At this day our greatest living author has allowed his 
hero-worship to degenerate into a vindication of a worse than 
feudal tyranny. The best literature of America is an Areopa- 
gitica of Freedom. The verses of her poets thrill with the asser- 
tion of right against might. Children are her favourite poetic 
types. A woman’s book, inspired by ordinary talent, and writ- 
ten in a mediocre style, having for its main excellences only 
a fervid honesty and a hatred of oppression, was among the 
moving springs of her great political and social revolution. 
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Art. VII.—1. Essais de Politique et de Littérature. 3 vols. 8vo, 
1859-1863. 

2. Quelques Pages d’ Histoire Contemporaine. 4 vols., 1862-1867. 

3. Etudes sur les Moralistes Francais. 1865. 

4, Elisabeth et Henri IV. (1595-8.) 3d edition. 1863. 

5. Du Réle de la Famille dans ? Education. 1857. 


M. PrEvost-PARADOL is not forty years of age ; his reputation 
had become European before he was thirty. A writer of re- 
views and newspaper articles, he was received upwards of a 
year ago into that distinguished body, which was founded by 
Richelieu to watch over the permanent interests of letters, and 
which maintains, as becomes it, a jealous independence of all 
Government influences. ‘What has he written?’ asked the 
Emperor, when informed of the French Academy’s new choice. 
The short list prefixed to this article contains the reply to the 
Imperial question. 

It need surprise no one, not even the Emperor, that in a 
country in which the periodical press is not free, a writer of the 
periodical press should, nevertheless, win a place in the very 
foremost rank of its literature. The explanation is mainly 
threefold. There is the attraction which every good cause has 
for a generous spirit. There is the attraction which such a 
tribunal as public opinion in Paris, with its far-reaching echoes 
everywhere, has for a pleader consciously possessing gifts of the 
highest order. There is the impossibility of interposing, by the 
sharpest and sternest legislation which official lawyers can de- 
vise, an absolute barrier between such a pleader and such a 
tribunal. He is sure to be heard. Some freedom of discussion, 
though upon sufferance merely, is an inevitable concession, 
even from a Government so strong as that of Napoleon the 
Third, to a power so sensitive, so exacting, so enlightened, and 
at times so dangerous, as the public opinion of the French 
capital. Within those uncertain limits, a writer, whose 
thoughts are deep and wide, whose style is eloquent and clear, 
whose mastery of the most refined of modern languages is 
such as to please the most fastidious of modern audiences ; a 
writer, who to wit and humour of the purest taste, unites a 
special skill in the art of keeping on the lawful side of any 
forbidden line, while propelling the thoughts of his readers in- 
evitably beyond it ; such a writer, we say, must get a hearing. 
M. Prévost-Paradol has done so. Whatever he writes, all men 
read. Those who read him, either as friends or as generous 
opponents, represent, without limitation to any one shade of 
opinion, whatever is best and highest in the political and lite- 
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rary traditions of his country. Those who read him as foes, to 
warn, suppress, and imprison, belong, as is fit, to the most zeal- 
ous and the meanest supporters of the existing rule. They 
know that the Imperial Government has no more distinguished 
opponent than this one, none more dangerous, as they judge, 
because none more distinguished, the one quality being natu- 
rally taken as the measure of the other. Add to this the in- 
evitable tendency under the existing Press Laws of France to 
write, even in newspapers, not simply for the present evil days, 
but also for a better future, and you may understand how it is 
that M. Prévost-Paradol, journalist and reviewer, is now a 
member of the French Academy, to the surprise of the Empe- 
ror, but to the satisfaction of all who love what is worthiest and 
noblest in modern French literature. 

Of such men the biography is commonly short. Born in 
1829, of a marriage between M. Prévost, an officer in the army, 
and Mademoiselle Paradol, an actress of the great classical 
theatre of the Rue Richelieu, he became, in early years, a dis- 
tinguished scholar and student. His mother won sufficient 
eminence in her profession to be made a sociétaire or partner of 
the Thédtre Frangats, a distinction fora French actor equivalent 
in some sort to the dignity of Royal Academician for an Eng- 
glish painter or sculptor. Her tenderness and care were re- 
membered in after years, when her son had to write of home 
and family influences as an element in education. At twenty- 
six he was Professor of French Literature in the Faculty of 
Letters at Aix. His teaching there, though it endured but a 
few months, left behind it some notable traces, to which, on the 
reception day at the Academy last year, M. Guizot bore this 
witness from the chair :— 

‘Your claims, sir, are of those which receive a special welcome 
here. In the field of letters you have not only been a brilliant 
worker, but a skilful teacher also. From you, your hearers learnt not 
merely to follow literature, but to love it. You awakened and kept 
alive in their souls a passion for the beautiful, and a taste for the 
higher studies. Many years after your teaching in the Faculty of 
Letters at Aix had come to an end, you spoke this noble farewell to 
your old pupils once more gathered around you:—“ Be faithful to 
literature ; live as long as you may in habitual and intimate converse 
with those immortal writers who have given best utterance to the best 
thoughts of humanity. The more you know them, the more you will 
love justice and honour ; the further will you be from all that deadens 
the moral sense, and weakens the dignity of the soul.’’’ 


On the same illustrious testimony, we add that M. Prévost- 


Paradol himself followed the counsel which he gave. No one 
was ever better fitted than he to find happiness in that quiet 
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world of letters, where ‘ Plato is never sullen, Cervantes never 
petulant ; inte which Demosthenes never comes unseasonably, 
and where Dante never stays too long.’ His criticisms on 
the great French moralists, Montaigne, ~Pascal, Labruyére, La 
Rochefoucauld, and Vauvenargues ; his studies of Aristophanes 
and Lucretius, of Demosthenes and Seneca, of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Tacitus, and Macaulay, of Spinoza, Lamennais, and 
Renan, show what great things he might have done had he 
been content to abide in that serene region where warnings, 
suspensions, and imprisonments are unknown. But his voca- 
tion lay~elsewhere. The cause of free institutions and free 
speech had to be pleaded to a generation grown careless of those 
things, under a Government vitally interested, as it would seem, 
in their suppression. In 1856 he left his professorial chair at 
Aix, to write, alternately with M. Louis Alloury, the leading 
articles, the ‘ premier-Paris, of the Journal des Débats. All 
Paris remembers with what thoughtful eloquence and wit this 
congenial work was done; with what unmerciful, but dexter- 
ous and always polite, exposure of weak points in official pro- 
cedure, of weak logic in official speeches. Here was a Govern- 
ment, men felt, sworn to stifle all hostile criticism, yet wincing 
under the sharp strokes of a powerful pen, which gave no pre- 
text for any open show of anger. The unequal conflict could 
not last. The managers of the eminent liberal journal were 
privately enjoined to close their columns against this trouble- 
some critic.1 They had to obey, or live in daily peril of extinc- 
tion. Naturally (and who shall blame them?) they preferred 
obedience. To the brave but ill-fated Courrier du Dimanche 
M. Prévost-Paradol carried those brilliant but dangerous gifts, 
liked by the public and disliked by the Government in equal 
measure. The public read, approved, and laughed; the 
Government warned, suspended, and finally suppressed. Dur- 
ing the Courrier’s six years of troubled existence, two impor- 
tant events befell its most eminent, but fatal contributor. In 
June 1860 he underwent a month’s imprisonment for a 
pamphlet entitled Les Anciens Partis. In March 1866 came 
his admission to the Academy. These are all the details of his 
biography that need concern us. 

What concerns us much more is the interest with which he, 
in common with all eminent thinkers, past and present, of his 
country, has studied the institutions of ours. It is pleasant to 


1 See M. Jules Simon’s speech at the Corps Législatif on 21st January 
1864. It is right to add that for some time back M. Prévost-Paradol has 
returned to the Journal des Débats, not to write the ‘ premier-Paris’ as for- 
merly, but as an occasional contributor of literary reviews, or articles on 
political questions of permanent interest. 
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read in pages like his, one more weighty testimony from abroad 
to our great privileges, political and civil, among the nations of 
the earth. 

Of these the chief is the right of publishing one’s opinions by 
speech or print, subject to no preliminary hindrance, and to no 
subsequent penalty other than follows the breach of known 
laws applied by independent judges upon the verdict of a jury. 
If, in this respect, a difference exists between one nation and 
another, it is a capital and characteristic difference, passing 
before every other in point of political importance. For with- 
out this right, no institutions, whatever they may be in form or 
in name, can in fact be free ; with it, no form of despotism can 
last. Here is the point of contrast between France and Eng- 
land on which M. Prévost-Paradol’s thoughts chiefly and sadly 
dwell; thoughts to which we owe many of the noblest pages he 
has written. The managers of the Z%imes were apparently of 
this opinion when, some years ago,’ they published in their 
columns a full-length translation of an article contributed by 
him to the Revue des Deua Mondes, entitled De la Presse en 
Angleterre et en France, in which he sets forth the public func- 
tion of the newspaper in either country as affected by its laws, 
its habits of thought and feeling. Never was this deep and 
striking contrast set before the world in more accurate lan- 
guage, in language worthier to endure as a contribution to the 
history of our age. 

Our daily paper is to us a daily reminder of our public liber- 
ties, our national strength and wealth, our living, restless indo- 
mitable energy in every field of human activity and human 
progress. Speaking of the English newspaper in the abstract, 
we inevitably mean the Zimes in the concrete, the leading 
journal, as we all acknowledge it to be; if not the eldest, cer- 
tainly the biggest brother of all that wonderful family. Its 
huge size, its thick outer coating of densely printed advertise- 
ments, its inner core of political discussion in clear type ; there, 
from without, a cry of innumerable voices, faint echoes of the 
great city, if one may call them so, offering everything that 
civilisation can supply to every want that civilisation can feel ; 
here, from within, as you open up the vast sheet, the clear, 
strong editorial voice, in beld and able language, expressing 
opinions which for twenty-four hours at least will be the political 
creed of thé majority of educated Englishmen ; then the reports 
of Parliament, of the Courts of Law and Police, of every kind 
of public meeting; the literary criticism, the foreign correspon- 
dence, accurate and full, from every corner of the globe; 
something like all this may perhaps be found on the other side 


1 See Times of 8th January 1858, 
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of the Atlantic, but what like it can be found on the other side 
of the English Channel ? 


‘ Those who have travelled with a vettwrino through certain parts of 
Italy, and who, shortly afterwards, have been borne along the great 
iron highways of Northern Europe, retain an impression of the liveliest 
and most interesting contrast. Yonder the small insecure carriage 
with its uneven motion, its ceaseless jolts, avoiding by many windings 
sometimes a precipice, sometimes a bandit on the watch; here an 
immense train gliding, all steam up, along a solid shining line, from 
which law and custom keep away every obstacle, bearing with it an 
entire population of travellers continually renewed, useful to all, by all 
inviolate. A like contrast will arise in the thoughts of every culti- 
vated man, who, familiar with our public press in France, desires to 
know the public press of our English neighbours.’ 


Assuredly, as M. Prévost-Paradol himself warns us, this 
difference is not the whole case between the civilisation of 
England and the civilisation of France. There are other ele- 
ments of national life and greatness than this one. Art, philo- 
sophy, the higher literature, a great place in the world’s history, 
a weighty influence on the world’s destinies, these things must 
be remembered even when we place such a newspaper as the 
Times and such a newspaper as the Journal des Débats in 
opposite scales as organs of publicity and free opinion. A com- 
parison turning on the purely intellectual element in both, will 
go far to restore the balance. Even the very dangers typified 
by the precipice and the watching bandit of the foregoing quo- 
tation, develop in the French journalist an art unknown, be- 
cause happily unneeded among ourselves, the art of covertly 
suggesting truths which it would be perilous to tell openly ; 
an art not to be left out of account in reckoning up M. Prévost- 
Paradol’s titles to fame. But we must not set greater store by 
this accomplishment than he does himself. More than once he 
has bitterly deplored its necessity as a weapon forced into his 
hand by the Press laws under which it is his misfortune to live. 
In the preface to one of his collections of republished news- 
paper articles, we find these sad but noble words :— 


‘Are these the conditions of high art in literature, and is the 
smallest literary ambition open to those who, under such rigorous laws, 
endeavour to write about public affairs? They may hope for the 
compassion of posterity ; they can by no means be candidates for its 
admiration. Let us not deceive ourselves. The art, sometimes neces- 
sary, but always humbling and painful, of presenting truth under a 
veil, is powerless to produce an enduring work. It gives, if you will, 
flexibility to the writer’s hand; and there are some among us who 
have ingeniously enough contended that a journalist owes some grati- 
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tude to these hard times for this necessity of becoming flexible. You 
forget how heavy this necessity lies on his heart, how it forbids all 
hope of a wholesome and lasting reputation. Yes, I know it, that 
wretched art, and use it too when need is, with an untroubled con- 
science ; but I feel all its grievous burden; and those who sometimes 
praise me for having practised it with some measure of success, will 
never know with what disdain I look upon it, how I would fain have 
lived in times which allowed me to be ignorant of it!’ 


Not the art of sop and of Rabelais, but rather the art of 
Junius and of Swift is needed by the modern journalist. The 
aim of his logic or his wit must be shrouded by no veil, how- 
ever transparent to keen-sighted eyes. He must write so that 
they who run may read. He must take hold of public attention 
by being clear, and must not even affect to solicit public inge- 
nuity by being mysterious. The thought which he knows to 
be in the hearts of all men must not merely be stirred by a 
delicate sarcasm, a historical allusion, a suggested contrast; it 
must be expressed boldly and openly, as in the face of day. If 
he is not allowed to do this he loses much more than half his 
value. If he is merely to state general principles, of which the 
application to current events is obvious, but withheld ; if he is 
merely to give one member of a parallel or contrast, in reliance 
on the reader's sagacity to supply the other ; if he can but sug- 
gest certain logical conclusions as flowing from certain official 
premises not designed for that end ; if, with all due caution, he 
may only appeal in general terms to the better principles of 
better times ; he fulfils an office not useless indeed, especially 
when surrounded by a public in whom the tradition of former 
freedom requires to be kept alive, but an office of subordinate 
utility as compared with that of our British journalist criticis- 
ing public men and public events without circumlocution and 
with no fear, subject to no control but the control of law and 
public opinion. In this point of view the contrast between the 
vetturino and the railway train is by no means an exaggeration. 

Yet it is not so much in this respect as in the universality 
and accuracy of its information that the English newspaper 
shines in contrast with its French ‘contemporary.’ The free- 
dom of the one, the servitude of the other, have much to do 
with this difference, but do not account for the whole of it. 
It is not merely that the one lives on sufferance and the other 
as matter of right; the craving for exact and trustworthy news is 
much keener in our country than in France. Hence it happens 
that we always know more of French politics than Frenchmen 
ever do of ours. In 1848 French newspapers announced, and 
many thousands of Frenchmen believed, that on the 10th of 
April in that memorable year of grace, the constitution which 
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governs these islands would meet with its final doom. When 
the Indian mutiny of 1857 was known in this country to be 
quelled, French newspapers (the Débats excepted) still foretold, 
with all but universal belief in France, the impending downfall 
of our Indian empire. At this moment that miserable form of 
Trish discontent which, under the characteristic, because unin- 
telligible, name of Fenianism still occupies a corner of our news- 
papers, is in the eyes of most Frenchmen a great Irish national 
movement, and a great English national peril. Costly machinery 
to obtain early and accurate news would be too heavy a burden 
for a property so precarious and so frail as a French newspaper ; 
and would often be useless under an iron rule which interferes 
as much with the publication of fact as with the expression of 
opinion. But in reality the public to be served in either coun- 
try differs almost as widely as the press laws of each. We 
exact much from our daily newspaper. We don’t insist that 
its news shall be good; we do insist that its news shall be early, 
full, and accurate. No editorial eloquence, no skilful flattery of 
national prejudice or party feeling, will atone for any shortcom- 
ing in this respect. Whatever position a newspaper may have 
won among us by its ability to defend great principles, its 
ability to supply rapid and complete information on all topics 
of public interest is much more to the purpose. This is a vital 
element in its continued prosperity. 

This eagerness, this keen competition in the supply of news 
is very much modified in France by the nature of the demand. 
Correct news there, is not so much the article wanted as good 
news. Now good news to that public means generally, though 
somewhat vaguely, that ‘France is marching at the head of 
civilisation.’ For if the case be otherwise, if France be not 
marching at the head of civilisation, then it is manifest that 
the time is out of joint :— 


‘ When our newspapers wish to keep us in a state of good humour 
towards our rulers, they tell us that the foreigner is obedient to our 
will; when they wish to humble and irritate us, they have nothing 
better to do than to insinuate that we are led by the foreigner. If 
they go out of either of these two positions, we mistrust and cease to 
understand them.’ 


But this is not the only disturbing cause in a Frenchman’s 
opinions on foreign politics :— 

‘The love and the hatred of the Revolution which divide France 
so deeply, have much to do with our prejudiced judgment of foreign 
affairs. To those of us who would like to see the Revolution dead 
and buried, and to those of us who wish it long life and prosperity, 
foreign news are little else than a daily bulletin of its health; and we 
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go straight to those papers where this bulletin is drawn as we wish and 
hope it to be. Those who want peace at any price, those who want 
the final subjection of the earth, moon, and stars to France ; the friends 
of the Revolution and its foes, all those people hungering for news 
and contradictory prophecies seek their food in the newspapers, and 
each one regularly finds there the only food he can bear. For this 
public, not the most authentic news, but the most agreeable are needed; 
not the freshest or the best proved, but the properest to indoctrinate 
and move it, as it insists on being moved and indoctrinated. You 
even irritate it by announcing or foreseeing anything else than what 
it wishes; and men who see clearly must feign at least to see dimly, 
under pain of displeasing men blinded by passion. If, after all, the 
event shows the road followed to have been the wrong one, it matters 
little, provided readers and journals have walked in it in company and 
keeping step. The event, that judge feared by the English press, has 
for ours no inconvenient consequences. Our public willingly tolerates 
errors which it has desired and shared; nothing indeed equals its 
gratitude towards writers who have deceived it agreeably, except its 
desire to be so deceived again.’ 


Such is the French press in its weakness; here is now the 
English press in its strength, the Zimes being justly taken as 
the best and most characteristic example :— 


‘The freedom of saying everything on every topic of general in- 
terest, joined to the absolute necessity of speaking to the public the 
ouly language which that public understands and likes, gives to the 
leading articles of the English press a singular character of simplicity, 
familiarity, and energy. You will find there the most trivial compari- 
sons side by side with the strongest and the clearest reasoning. The 
highest matters are purposely reduced to the most vulgar proportions ; 
the nation is almost always represented as a private person, who in 
any given situation, tries to make the best of it. The greatest wars, 
the most important negotiations, are, as much as may be, assimi- 
lated to the ordinary acts of private life, and are so put as to 
enable each reader to feel his way, and choose his side, according to 
the rules of common sense, and as easily as in his own affairs. Of 
this special kind of eloquence the best model will be found in the 
closest and most familiar argumentations of Demosthenes. Add to 
this chain of reasoning some touches of that penetrating, and above 
all, bitter ireny which rises to genius in the writings of Swift, and you 
have the most ordinary substance of a good article of the Zimes. No 
wonder that such articles are little pleasing to our French taste, that 
to us they seem too narrow, too vulgar, and too violent. They have 
little conformity with the genius of our nation ; to them we much prefer 
the softened splendour of general ideas and abstract terms. More- 
over, when not mutilated, they are generally ill translated, a thing 
easily understood ; for the common knowledge of English is not suffi- 
cient to import them into our tongue, any more than the common 
knowledge of Latin would serve the turn of a translator of Lucretius 
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or Tacitus. To give in French the equivalent of a good article of the 
Times, almost implies ability to write the original.’ 


There are differences here indicated, not always nor altogether 
to our advantage. With us the particular and the practical are 
apt to degenerate into the narrow and the unjust, in striking 
contrast with that philosophical breadth and equity to which 
the love of general ideas sometimes elevates our neighbours. 
Our home politics, disfigured as they often are by party feeling; 
our foreign politics, warped as they often are by a prevailing 
sense of national interest, pass into a clear daylight of truth 
and justice when they pass into the hands of such men as M. 
Prévost-Paradol and M. Forcade. Even our peculiar advantage 
in the possession of full and trustworthy sources of information 
has at times been neutralized by national feeling; and our loss 
in this respect has been the foreigner’s gain. He has read rightly 
what we have chosen to read wrongly ; and the event naturally 
puts him in the right and puts us in the wrong. The late 
American War is an instance. Never at any moment of that 
great contest did the greater part of our public consent to look 
upon it in its true light, the light to which we cannot now close 
our eyes. One of the most eminent of our statesmen proclaimed 
that Mr. Jefferson Davis had made the South a nation ; another 
declared that the North fought for dominion, and the South 
for independence ; the very opinion, be it said in passing, which 
half Europe would turn against us to-morrow, if Fenianism 
should become rebellion to-day. Full news, accurate news of 
every incident, from the fall of Fort Sumter in April 1861, to 
the fall of Richmond in April 1865, was always within our 
reach ; but the text came with a commentary, and the com- 
mentary prevented our right reading of the text. Federal vic- 
tories were announced with a warning that the information 
came from exclusively Federal, and therefore untrustworthy 
sources. No such warning accompanied exclusively Confederate 
news of Federal defeat, and Federal brutality. We were not to 
believe any good of the North, if the South denied it. We might 
believe any evil of the North, if the South affirmed it.1 When 
the end came, it found us unprepared. It was a surprise, a sud- 
den downfall, an inexplicable collapse. To readers of the Journal 
des Débats and the Revue des Deux Mondes the case was quite 
otherwise. For many months the decisive advance of the North 


1 It is right to note that it suited the Mexican policy of the present French 
ruler to encourage the American Secessionists, and therefore the Government 
newspapers of France, official and ‘officious,’ echoed the opinion, which was 
all but universal among ourselves, on the probable success of the Southern 
arms, and its desirableness, 
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had been noted step by step; its powerful grasp shown to be 
steadily closing upon its foe; its final victory foretold as an in- 
evitable conclusion in the inexorable logic of events. We are 
not sure that our public, in its displeasure, did not feel some 
slight irritation against its leading, in this instance misleading, 
journals. They misled us quite honestly, no doubt, being 
themselves misled by national feeling. But we are a public 
quite unlike the French in this respect: we cannot bear to be 
deceived in matters of fact, even although the deceiver be in 
good faith, and the deceit pleasant while it lasts. 

The signatures make a notable difference between French 
newspapers and ours, not in form merely, but also in substance. 
It is obvious that the proper name at the end of an article has 
some influence on its style. A man who signs what he says to 
the public, will naturally be more prudent and courteous than 
one who speaks unknown from behind the broadsheet. Com- 
pare, as is right, our neighbour’s best with our own best. In 
the one there is a tone of high breeding which the other 
scarcely condescends to use. Anything sharply said, even to 
the verge of coarseness, seems to us well said, if we be but con- 
vinced that it is well deserved. Justice in substance, as we 
reckon it, atones for many sins of form. The French journalist, 
signing his name, writes as he would speak within hearing of 
his adversary before a select assemblage of well-bred critics ; 
his politeness in the use of his weapon serving at times to 
sharpen its sting. The English journalist shrouded behind his 
editorial ‘we’ uses no polite circumlocution. He speaks the 
strong, fearless, authoritative language of a public functionary 
fulfilling a public duty. This is the language we understand 
and like, and therefore it is spoken. It is best spoken anony- 
mously. Universal wisdom and universal justice must not be 
narrowed to the personality of Smith and Jones. 

A law of signatures like the French one is not matter for 
discussion in this country. But our custom of anonymous 
writing has sometimes been discussed. It is a question be- 
tween the newspaper’s name and the name of the writer. Each 
has its partisans ; and the arguments on both sides seems pretty 
evenly balanced. What the anonymous journalist gains in in- 
dependence towards the public, he sometimes loses in another 
direction. He is free to attack prevailing opinions in high 
places; but the traditional opinions of his journal are sacred. 
There is an artificial personality here to which he must sacrifice 
his own; a certain consistency of opinion which, by using the 
anonymous pronoun, he is taken bound to respect. He may 
perhaps thus gain a hearing unattainable by him in his own 
proper person. But there is a contra for every pro. The article 
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might not be read if the obscure name were given ; it may not 
be read because the great name is withheld. The reputation of 
the journal may give undue authority to opinions which deserve 
none ; a dwarf having crept that morning into the giant’s 
armour. Both ways, perhaps, are best. Let us be thankful 
that we are at liberty to follow both or either; public taste 
being the supreme arbiter in the long-run. 

Our custom in this respect strengthens the dividing line be- 
tween our journalists and our statesmen, a dividing line which 
does not exist in France. With many points of contact and 
interdependence, these two callings are essentially distinct 
amongst us. Our eminent newspaper editor belongs to a 
world of his own. He does not covet a seat in Parliament; 
he does not aspire to some great office in the State. He wields 
a power sufficient for the ambition of most men; a power less 
tangible, but not less real, than that of statesmen; a power to 
which his anonymous writing lends a sort of half mystery. 
Being a power, he has some enemies and many flatterers in 
every rank of society. He may keenly enjoy his position. 
The exquisite luxury of successful thinking is often his, en- 
hanced by the consciousness that his thoughts, as soon as 
uttered, become the convictions of many thousands of his 
countrymen. We are apt to claim his ideas as ours. We feel 
grateful to him for expressing our own opinions so clearly ; for 
putting our own reasoning in such irresistible language. All 
the more rapidly on that account do these unsigned words pass 
out of human memory. A collection of newspaper articles, 
however effective in their day, would scarcely find a purchaser 
when that day is past. They have served their turn. In some 
respects the glory of our eminent journalist is like the glory of 
an eminent actor. When he leaves the scene, he leaves nothing 
behind but a great tradition. Of course, we only compare the 
literary fame of the one with the artistic fame of the other. 
The good actually done to society does not pass away. But on 
that monument, if it may so be called, the name of the journal 
is engraven in larger characters than the name of the journalist. 
The wit, the eloquence, the logic by which that good was done, 
are sometimes buried out of sight even during the lifetime of 
their possessor. 

The French law of signatures has, at all events, helped to 
preserve M. Prévost-Paradol’s name from oblivion. Even his 
noble protest already quoted must not blind us to the fact that 
he owes something to the iron rule under which his rare talent 
as a journalist has made him known. Somewhere he com- 
pares the French press in its tribulations to ‘that fair story- 
teller who each night began her tale, under peril of being 
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suppressed before day-break.’ To the present Government of 
France he is under an obligation not unlike Scheherazade’s 
debt of gratitude to Schahriar. As a writer of politics, he has 
not only been allowed to live, but to become famous. Never 
was situation more difficult for a journalist ; never was there 
a journalist abler to meet and overcome in a brilliant manner 
the difficulties of the situation. What the situation is let him 
describe with the help of a picture from Brobdingnag :— 


‘ Whether it be matter of regret or of rejoicing, all agree to acknow- 
ledge that the French press is now in the hands of the central autho- 
rity, like Gulliver in the hands of the giant, who had picked him up 
in the corn-field. ‘He took me up behind by the middle between 
his forefinger and thumb, and brought me within three yards of his 
eyes, that he might behold my shape more perfectly. I guessed his 
meaning, and I resolved not to struggle in the least as he held me in 
the air above sixty feet from the ground, although he grievously 
pinched my sides for fear I should slip through his fingers. All I 
ventured was to raise mine eyes towards the sun, and place my 
hands together in a supplicating posture, and to speak some words 
in an humble melancholy tone, suitable to the condition I then was 
in. For I apprehended every moment that he would dash me against 
the ground, as we usually do any little hateful animal which we have 
a mind to destroy.” 

‘What will he do, that powerful giant who thus holds the French 
press hanging midway between heaven and earth? Will he tighten 
his fingers more and more, to the suffocation of that ingenious little 
creature which has fed so many great thoughts, and scattered such 
noble words to the very ends of the earth? We do not believe that 
he will be so blind to his true interest. If the contrary did happen, 
however, nothing would be more conformable to the course of human 
affairs. Pascal long ago put the thinking reed in its place when he 
declared it subject to the forces of nature, and thrown into this world 
only to be crushed thereby.’ 


This was written nearly ten years ago, and the giant has not 
yet relaxed his grip. The promise of a new Press law was given 
in the beginning of the present year. We do not anticipate 
any substantial improvement. Instead of administrative ‘warn- 
ings,’ there are to be seizures, and severer judicial condemna- 
tions. No freedom, no jury trial; the ‘crowning of the edifice’ 
as far off as ever. 

Here is another specimen of M. Prévost-Paradol’s style, a 
peep at an election scene, showing how these things are man- 
aged in the remoter districts of a country where public meetings 
and a free press are forbidden. M. Dabeaux is the Government 
candidate, and it is to be remembered that the mayor is a 
Government nominee :— 
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‘The election day comes, and the voting begins. For the most 
part the operation is carried on under the eye of the mayor, with M. 
Dabeaux’ voting-papers taken from the voting-table, or offered by the 
mayor to the silent elector, or put by the mayor himself into the ballot- 
box. And in what kind of ballot-box? At Gueytes-la-Bastide, the 
electors vote in a bushel; at Rennes-le-Chateau, in a tureen; at Cou- 
dons in a toupine, or open two-handled vessel; lastly, at Donazac the 
mayor remains with his committee in one room, while the ballot-box is 
in another ; and he kindly undertakes to put into it the voting- papers, 
which he gathers up in his hands or in his pocket. We understand 
how, in some districts where patriarchal manners survive, the French 
people vote in a bushel, a tureen, a towpine, and in any kind of vessel ; 
but to vote in the mayor’s pocket is a token of confidence which takes 
one back to the golden age ! 

‘ These vessels, thus filled, have a night to spend between the first 
day’s voting and the second ; where are they to spend that night full 
of peril? Is it, as the law requires, in the voting-room, under the 
free custody of the citizens? Not so. Here is the town-clerk of 
Armissan, who carries off the ballot-box, and makes it spend the night 
in the bosom of his family. The ballot-box of Saint Polycarpe spends 
the night in the mayor’s house; the like hospitality is given to the 
tureen of Rennes-le-Chateau. The Montazels box is shut up by the 
mayor in his linen press. It is not said in what domicile has rested 
the toupine of Coudons. 

‘ Accordingly next morning, if the parties signing the protestation of 
M. Guiraud (independent candidate) are to be believed, the scrutiny 
of votes in some places discloses some inexplicable contradictions. 
Who does not know that a single pike in a pond will depopulate it by 
the quantity of fish it devours? Either a multitude of electors are 
bearing false witness, and deserve prosecution, or else a like pheno- 
menon must have taken place in several of these electoral vases, and 
the greater number of voting-papers bearing M. Guiraud’s name must 
have been swallowed up by the rest.’ 


Anything like this writing would, in the days of the elder 
Napoleon, have insured its author a lodging at Vincennes. <Ac- 
cordingly the ‘officious’ journals, the ‘thurifers,’ if one may 
borrow a ritualistic term, among other incense offered on the 
altars of Government, celebrate the remarkable freedom which 
in these days is allowed to the Press. Doubtless their hymns 
of praise invite no warnings, provoke no suspensions, excite no 
administrative anger. All things go by comparison; and it 
must in fairness be acknowledged that something very like 
free discussion is allowed in Paris, as compared with those 
regions where men vote in the pocket of the mayor. For in- 
stance, no longer ago than December last, the Impartial Dauphi- 
nois was ‘ warned’ for having said that in France the right of free 
discussion did not exist. Here is a still more curious instance 
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of administrative interference with the provincial press. The 
Journal de Loudéac, in Brittany, got a warning in April 1854 
for having made remarks likely to prejudice the sale of some 
manure which the Prefect, for reasons of his own, thought fit to 
patronize. Soit is. In Paris you may quiz with impunity 
the doctrines of Duke Persigny, or the platitudes of M. Duruy, 
Minister of Public Instruction. But in the provinces no citizen 
must make bold to say that he is not free, nor criticise unfavour- 
ably the favourite manure of Monsieur the Prefect. 

Instances have been given of what a long-suffering Govern- 
ment will endure from a Parisian paper. Here is an instance 
in the opposite direction, where that measure of patience, such 
as it is, was exceeded. It is a dialogue on the Roman question, 
published by M. Prévost-Paradol in the Courrier de Dimanche 
in October 1862. Would Napoleon UI. support the temporal 
power, or would he let it fall? A. maintains the one side and 
B. maintains the other, each with the most cogent reasons 
derived from the past Italian policy of Government. Every 
repartee is a biting epigram on the incoherencies and contradic- 
tions of that policy. At the end of the talk, the author, a silent 
listener hitherto, hints at a matter which both speakers seem to 
have quite overlooked. Have they not thought of the miserably 
humble position of the French public in relation to that great 
question? Powerless to influence the decision of its rulers, it 
eagerly, but helplessly, guesses what its own Government will 
do next. 

‘At that moment the house-dog came near to us and sat sub- 
missively on the ground. Only his tail was in motion, but his eye was 
keenly fixed on that of his master, watching for the slightest token of 
his thought, the least hint of his wishes. Would the paper pellet 
be tossed to him on the right, or the pebble on the left? The 
eager looks of the fine animal asked this question as clearly as if 
he had spoken. To me nature is always pleasing; I could not help 
admiring him. 

‘“See,” . . . I began to say... . 

‘B. Let us go to breakfast ; he is going to say some imperti- 
nence. 

‘A. You are right; let us go to breakfast. 

‘So ended our conversation.’ 


This was too strong for M. de Persigny’s nerves, and down 
came a warning. 

To the gentlemen in charge of this department of the French 
Home Office, the difficulty must always have been serious how 
to ‘warn’ M. Prévost-Paradol without putting him greatly in 
the right, and the Government just as greatly in the wrong. 
The ‘ watching bandit’ was apt to hit one of his own superiors. 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. XCII. 2K 
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The last shot fired at the poor Cowrrier du Dimanche is an in- 
stance. It was killed because of the following paragraph, in 
which the author once more borrows from that strange book, to 
boys a delightful fiction, to men one of the saddest and bitterest 
satires which genius ever invented against our poor human 
nature :— 


‘In Gulliver’s voyage to the “ Flying Island,” the story is told of a 
great Court lady, very beautiful, loved by the handsomest men, who 
flies from her home to go and live with a deformed footman. She is 
stripped, and beaten, she sinks into deeper degradation from day to 
day, but she likes her shame, and declines to be torn from her worth- 
less lover. That story returns to my thoughts whenever I see France 
attentively listening to the voice of the Constitutionnel, and seeking 
to read her destiny in the responses of that oracle.’ 


In the Home Minister’s official report, this paragraph was 
shorn of its concluding sentence ; the story was stripped of its 
application. Doubtless the Emperor was in this manner made 
to recognise as his a likeness not intended for him. It may 
have excited official indignation ; perhaps also’some non-official 
laughter. But here ended the Courrier du Dimanche. In the 
more prudent Journal des Débats, M. Prévost-Paradol had 
already found a place of refuge. 

He is best known as a political writer ; those who are familiar 
with his writings will allow him no rank under the first as a 
literary and philosophical critic. Quotations would be needed 
to do him justice; and for sufficient quotation there is no 
room. What depth he has, and yet what clearness; what 
refinement, and yet what strength ; what instinctive dislike of all 
that is vile or degrading ; what sympathy with all noble suffering; 
all this let our readers learn for themselves. Specially we 
commend to their attention the charming little volume of Studies 
of the French Moralists. His highest philosophical thoughts 
never part company with human nature ; there is always an 
undertone of sadness provoked by the contrast between the fate 
for which man seems to have been formed, and the actual com- 
mon fate of humanity. He keenly feels the attractiveness both 
of religious belief and of philosophical speculation, and seems 
to hesitate between them when they pull, or seem to pull, in 
opposite directions. In another age he would have been the 
friend of Pascal, as in our own he is the friend of Renan. 
From the conclusion of a paper on Spinoza we take, as a final 
sample of his style, the following words (very insufficiently 
rendered, as all his words in these pages have been) showing 
something of the conflict to which we have just alluded :— 


‘ He (Spinoza) has left us an eternal trace of his passage, one foot- 
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path more, neither the least ingenious, nor the least trodden in these 
our days, through the labyrinth of human opinions concerning God, 
man, and the world. It seems to me at times as though these paths 
were traced within a sort of great park, enclosed on all sides by a wall 
that cannot be overpassed. Some of them lead inflexibly to the foot of 
the wall, and there break off; others turn aside a little from it, but 
reach it before long; others again have many windings, plunge into 
beautiful groves, go up and down again, avoiding so carefully that fatal 
wall, that we almost fancy that we have got beyond it; when suddenly 
it appears again at a turn of the road, and fills us with irritation 
against ourselves, and against the too skilful guide who has lured us 
onward with vain hopes. Then it is that we envy those of us who 
seeking none of these paths, and, peacefully abiding in their own place, 
do not even see the obstacle which arrests us, while, far beyond it, 
they behold, with tranquil faith, regions full of peace and light.’ 


In the general election of 1863, M. Prévost-Paradol was 
twice a candidate for a seat in the Corps Législatif, and twice 
was beaten. Liberals of every shade rallied round him, but his 
opinions are not those which universal suffrage delights to 
honour. No worshipper of democracy, he foresees its inevitable 
progress with a painful consciousness of its dangers. He rather 
looks regretfully backward than hopefully forward. Both for the 
tepublican and for the Legitimist he has always some generous 
word, acknowledging equitably the measure of truth and expe- 
diency contained in their respective principles. But like most of 
those who may be said to form the intellectual aristocracy of 
his country, his political adherence is given to that constitu- 
tional Government which fell in February 1848. In the elec- 
tions just alluded to, a cry was got up against him,—a very 
deadly one as it would seem in France,—that he was ‘a man of 
the past.’ M. St. Beuve somewhere calls him, not without 
justice, ‘le sécrétaire général des anciens partis ;’ in their best 
and noblest aspects he represents them all. For all this, or 
rather because of it, we venture to prophesy, that if within the 
term allotted to the present generation, France shall resume her 
place among free nations, her most eminent journalist during 
the evil days will, when the better days come, take rank 
among the most eminent of her statesmen. 
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Art. VIII.—Second Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners 
appointed to Inquire into the Schools in Scotland, with an 
Appendix. On Elementary Schools. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 1867. 


ALTHOUGH the Scottish Education Commissioners have not 
yet concluded their labours, still the Report which they have 
just issued is so important, and attempts the solution of a ques- 
tion which has taxed the ingenuity of so many Statesmen and 
Commissioners, that it deserves immediate consideration. The 
subjects into which the Scottish Commissioners were directed to 
inquire were sufficiently extensive. They embrace, in fact, the 
same subjects which in England have required the appointment 
of three Commissions—the first of which, under the Duke of 
Newcastle, was issued in June 1858, and did not publish a Re- 
port until 1861, and the last of which was issued in 1864, and 
is still pursuing its labours, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Taunton. The Report which has just been issued is confined 
to the Elementary Schools in Scotland, and therefore covers 
precisely the same ground as that covered by the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Commission. The Burgh and Middle Class Schools, 
which are still under investigation, are the same class of insti- 
tutions which are now being investigated by Lord Taunton and 
his colleagues ; and we may add that there are no institutions 
in Scotland precisely corresponding to the great Public Schools 
of England which were reported upon by Lord Clarendon and 
his colleagues. It is now some years since the University 
system of Scotland was thoroughly investigated, and Parlia- 
ment dealt with that subject. It may be observed, therefore, 
that as soon as these Commissioners have issued their third 
Report, all the facts connected with Scottish Education, and 
the measures recommended for its extension and improve- 
ment, will be before the public. In the meantime, however, 
our attention must be confined to the Elementary Schools, 
or, in other words, to that class of institutions which supply 
elementary instruction to the mass of the people of Scotland. 
And whatever opinion may be formed of the wisdom of the 
measures recommended by the Commissioners, it will probably 
be admitted that they have collected together all the informa- 
tion which can be obtained upon the subject, or at all events, 
much more than sufficient to frame any general measure. 

Originally the Commission consisted of fifteen members, 
namely—The Duke of Argyll, Lord Belhaven, Lord Polwarth, 
Lord Jerviswoode, Sir James Fergusson, M.P., Mr. Moncreiff, 
M.P. (then Lord Advocate), Lord Ardmillan, Sheriff Davidson, 
Lord Mure, Mr. Murray Dunlop (the legal adviser of the Free 
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Church of Scotland), Mr. Adam Black, Mr. Alexander Shank 
Cook (Procurator of the Church of Scotland), Mr. James 
Mitchell of Glasgow, Mr. John Ramsay of Kildalton, and Mr. 
David Smith, a leading member of the Church of Scotland. 
To these fifteen were subsequently added Lord Dunfermline, 
Sheriff Tait, also a leading member of the Church of Scotland, 
and Dr. John Brown. It is needless, perhaps, to point out that 
these eighteen Commissioners may be taken as representing 
every variety of opinion on all matters connected with public 
affairs, ecclesiastical as well as civil, in this part of the king- 
dom. If four Scottish Peers, three ex-Lord Advocates, three 
or four influential members of Parliament, several large landed 
proprietors connected with various districts, and one leading 
layman belonging to each of the three largest religious denomi- 
nations in the country—namely, the Established, the Free, 
and the United Presbyterian Church—cannot be taken to 
represent the opinions of the people of Scotland on the 
subject. of Education, it is tolerably clear that no such re- 
presentation can be found; but if, on the other hand, a body 
of men so various in their political and religious opinions, shall 
have succeeded in agreeing upon a plan which, in their judg- 
ment, will have the effect of supplying efficient schools to the 
whole population, the probability is that any such plan is not 
only practicable, but will be accepted by a large majority of 
the community. No doubt Dr. Candlish expressed the pre- 
vailing opinion when he said, that it was of the very last con- 
sequence that, if possible, this question of education should now 
be settled. 

‘On that account,’ he added, ‘I may be allowed to say that I 
hailed with very lively satisfaction this Commission, and if you will 
allow me to say, the constitution of it; because I have the strongest 
conviction that if the members of this Commission see their way to 
agree unanimously upon any mode of settlement, there will be the 
uimost disposition in the country to acquiesce in it.’ 


At the time when the Commissioners began their inquiry, 
the information as to the state of Education in Scotland was 
very imperfect. Partial inquiries by the Church of Scotland, 
by Select Committees by either House of Parliament, and by 
persons interested in Education, had been made at distant 
intervals of time. But the only inquiry approaching com- 
pleteness was that conducted by the Census Commissioners in 
1861; and it is notorious that no satisfactory conclusions can 
be deduced on such a subject from the facts collected by these 
authorities. Accordingly, the Commissioners determined to 
investigate the whole matter for themselves. With this object, 
they began by collecting the ‘opinions of persons of weight 
and experience’ as to the general state of Education in this 
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country, ‘the evils which were supposed to exist, and the 
remedies which might seem desirable.’ Besides the oral evi- 
dence on this subject, which was published some time ago 
as a first Report, they distributed a number of written ques- 
tions to various persons acquainted with the state of the 
schools, and the answers returned to these questions furnished 
very valuable information. The most striking result, however, 
of the evidence thus obtained, was to show that while a very 
large majority of the witnesses were of opinion that a National 
system of education was both possible and expedient for Scot- 
land, there was much diversity of opinion as to the actual con- 
dition of the existing schools, the number of scholars, and the 
quality of the instruction which they now receive. Before pro- 
ceeding further, therefore, measures were taken to ascertain the 
facts. Schedules containing certain inquiries were prepared 
and transmitted to the Registrars of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages in each district ; and duplicates were sent to the Ministers 
of the various Religious Denominations. Thus, the information 
as to the condition of each school, and the number of its 
scholars, rests upon the authority not only of the Registrar, 
but also of the Minister of the denomination with which it is 
connected. In this way the number of schools and scholars 
throughout the rural districts and smaller towns has been 
accurately ascertained. And it can scarcely be disputed that 
the information thus obtained may be regarded as absolutely 
correct. With respect to Glasgow and twenty-two other towns, 
however, the Registrars declined to act, and it became neces- 
sary to adopt a different plan. The plan was to despatch two 
gentlemen as Assistant-Commissioners to Glasgow, who visited 
all the schools in that City, and drew up a detailed Report on 
the subject. The substance of their Report forms the second 
chapter of the volume before us, but the educational condition 
of the City may be conveniently ascertained from a map pre- 
pared under the directions of the Commissioners, and inserted 
in their Report. As the population of Glasgow is about one- 
seventh of the whole population of Scotland, it seemed un- 
necessary to institute the like examination into the schools of 
all the other large towns in Scotland. Glasgow was taken as 
a specimen of the rest, for it was considered that any plan 
which would meet the educational wants of the most populous 
City in the North, would certainly meet the wants of the 
others. Such was the method adopted for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the statistical facts connected with Education in Scot- 
land,' and the general result may be thus stated :— 


1 The details are contained in a folio volume of 256 pages, entitled 
‘ Statistics relative to the Schools in Scotland.’ 
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‘ According to the census of 1861, the population of Scotland was 
3,062,294. The returns obtained from the Registrars embrace a 
population of 2,050,024, which may be taken to comprehend the 
whole of the rural population; while the remaining 1,012,270 com- 
prehend the whole of the burghal population. Provision, however, 
was afterwards made for a complete investigation of the schools in 
Glasgow, with a population of 395,503; so that the only part of the 
population from which no returns were received is 616,767. The 
result is that, either through the Registrars or the Glasgow Assistant- 
Commissioners, information has been obtained as to the educational 
condition of four-fifths of the people of Scotland.’ 


According to the Commissioners, the following facts have 
been established :—Throughout Scotland, 1 in 6°5 of the whole 
population is on the roll of some school, and 1 in 7°9 is in 
attendance. Considering that in Prussia, where education is 
compulsory, the proportion of children receiving instruction tc 
the whole population is only 6:27, while in England it is 1 in 
77, it is obvious that the state of Scotland is by no means 
unsatisfactory. But when one district is considered separately 
from another, the result is somewhat different. Thus, in 
the Insular districts, the ratio of scholars on the roll to popu- 
lation is 1 in 7°5, and the scholars in attendance 1 in 9°7. And 
when we examine separate parishes, we find that the ratio 
varies from 1 in 4 to 1 in 15, 20, 25, and even 30. In short, 
it is clear that no accurate conclusion as to the state of educa- 
tion in Scotland, or indeed in any country, can be drawn from 
the average percentage of children who are at school. For- 
tunately, however, the facts collected by the Commissioners 
and the elaborate tables appended to the Report furnish all the 
information which is needed with respect to every individual 
parish in the country, and every registration district in Glas- 

ow. 

Probably the most interesting information elicited by these 
returns refers to the Religious Denomination of the scholars who 
attend the various schools. It has often been stated, that while 
the clergy, and especially the Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
clergy, attach the utmost importance to the denominational cha- 
racter of a school, the parents of the scholars are comparatively 
indifferent to any such distinction. The accuracy of this opinion 
is conclusively established by these returns, so far as the rural 
districts are concerned ; and in the case of Glasgow the same 
conclusion may be drawn from other sources. The Commis- 
sioners state, that in their opinion the denominational system in 
Scotland is unnecessary. The Assistant-Commissioners, with 
respect to Glasgow, state, ‘most emphatically,’ that the school- 
attendance is not to any great degree affected by the circumstance 
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that ‘ the parents differ in religious belief from the conductors of 
the schools within their reach.’ Again, in the rural districts, 
it seems that in the Parish schools, out of 76,493 scholars 
47,161 belong to the Established Church, 14,486 belong to the 
Free Church, 7462 to the United Presbyterian, 521 to the 
Episcopalian, 1243 to the Roman Catholic Churches, 1644 to 
other Denominations, and 3976 are returned as not known. In 
the General Assembly Church of Scotland schools, out of 33,000 
scholars, in round numbers, there are 18,000 Established Church, 
8000 Free Church, 2700 United Presbyterian, 1000 Roman 
Catholic, and 200 Episcopalian children; in the Free Church 
schools, out of 48,000 scholars, 10,000 are of the Established 
Church, 28,000 of the Free Church, 3000 are United Pres- 
byterians, 974 Roman Catholics, and 313 Episcopalians ; while 
in the Undenominational and other schools, containing 91,000 
children, 39,000 belong to the Established Church, 19,000 to 
the Free Church, 12,000 are United Presbyterians, and 2898 
are Roman Catholics. Out of the 6202 in the Episcopalian 
schools in rural districts, only 1929 are Episcopalians; and 
the whole number of Episcopalian scholars in the same dis- 
tricts is only 4552. Out of 5736 scholars in Roman Catholic 
schools in the same districts, 5229 are Roman Catholics; but 
there are 7343 Roman Catholics in Protestant schools. ‘It 
seems, therefore,’ says the Report, ‘that whatever may be 
the case in individual localities, the situation of the school 
and the merits of the teachers weigh much more in deter- 
mining the school which children attend in Scotland than 
religious differences.’ It appears, moreover, that there is no 
reason to make any change in the existing arrangement as 
to the religious teaching in most of the schools in Scotland. 
The people are quite satisfied. 

But further, the vast majority of the population is Presby- 
terian; and so far as religious doctrine is concerned, there is 
no substantial difference between the Establishment, the Free 
Church, and the United Presbyterians. Again, it should be ob- 
served that in all the Presbyterian schools, the right of the 
parent to determine the character of his children’s religious in- 
struction is still, as it always has been, fully recognised. The dis- 
cussions as to the conscience clause, which occupy so many 
disputants in England, excite no kind of interest in Scotland. 
Its necessity is admitted by all Presbyterians. It is not so how- 
ever with the Episcopalians and Roman Catholics ; and upon this 
subject the Commissioners make the following observations :— 

‘Tt has been seen already that the parochial school partakes of the 
character which is common to all Presbyterian schools,—of being en- 
tirely undenominational as respects the attendance of scholars. In 
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this respect there never has been in Scotland any material difficulty 
arising from -what is called the religious or conscience element. So 
long ago as 1829 the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
reported that “the teachers had been directed not to press on the 
Roman Catholic children any instruction to which their parents or 
their priests might object, as interfering with the principles of their 
own religion.” In 1832 the same Committee again recur to the sub- 
ject, and state that “ by this toleration these Protestant schools have 
been everywhere acceptable and attractive to the Catholic population.”’ 
Moreover, in the case of all Presbyterian schools established under the 
Committee of Council, the feu-charters contain a conscience clause. 
By these means security is given to parents that their children may 
absent themselves at the time of religious instruction. Such at pre- 
sent is the tolerant system pursued in all the Presbyterian schools. 
In some of the Episcopalian schools, however, it is otherwise. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sellar, the rule in most of these schools is that the children 
should not be compelled to learn the Church Catechism ; but in two of 
them it was held to be incumbent, and in one attendance at chapel 
was also deemed necessary. In this school, which derives aid from 
the Parliamentary grant, and in which there were 92 on the roll, there 
were only 19 Episcopalians. In the other school, out of 98 on the 
roll, only 33 were Episcopalians. The contrast between the conduct 
of the managers of the various denominational schools becomes more 
striking when it is observed that while 2623 Episcopalians, and 7000 
Roman Catholic children enjoy the benefit of the conscience clause 
in Presbyterian schools, there are 4000 Presbyterians in Episco- 
palian schools who enjoy no such protection. Such being the existing 
state of matters in some of the denominational schools in this country 
which derive aid from the Treasury, it seems impossible to reconcile 
the omission of a conscience clause with the claims of justice.” 


It will be observed that the facts obtained through the 
Registrars were entirely confined to the quantity of educa- 
tion—to the numbers of the schools and scholars. So far it 
was assumed that every nominal school and every nominal 
teacher were efficient. It has been established, however, that 
such is by no means the case. In order to ascertain the 
state of the school-buildings, and the quality of the education 
supplied, five Assistant-Commissioners were appointed, who 
were directed personally to visit and examine the schools, and 
to draw up Reports. ‘ It appeared to us, say the Commissioners, 
‘that there were three great divisions of the population which 
required to be dealt with as entirely distinct. First, the Low- 
land parishes; second, the Highland parishes; third, the large 
towns.’ To Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell and Mr. A. C. Sellar 
was committed the duty of reporting on the Lowland parishes ; 
to Mr. Greig and Mr. Harvey that of reporting on Glasgow ; 


1 Pp. xxx. xxxi. 
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and Mr. Nicolson was instructed to report on the schools in the 
Hebrides and Western Highlands. The reports of these gen- 
tlemen have been published, and they evince remarkable care 
and ability. In addition to thése reports, Mr. Fraser furnished 
a report on the elementary schools in Canada and the United 
States. The Commissioners say :— 


‘ We have already alluded to the differences in the condition of the 
school-buildings in Scotland, and in the quality of the education fur- 
nished in the various schools. The information which we have col- 
lected on this subject may be thus summarized :— 

‘ According to the Report of Messrs. Maxwell and Sellar (p. 174), 
out of the school-buildings examined 71 per cent. are “ good” and 
“fair ;”’ while 28 per cent. are “ indifferent” and “bad.” From 
the Hebrides, Mr. Nicolson reports (p. 94) that out of 226 buildings, 
52 per cent. require to be repaired or to be rebuilt; while only 48 per 
cent. are th good condition. In Glasgow, out of 233 schools, the 
accommodation in 72 per cent. is good, while in 28 per cent. it is in- 
different and bad (Report, p. 129). 

‘It is natural to suppose that, as a general rule, good school accom- 
modation should be combined with good teaching; and such appears 
to be the fact. Out of the schools examined by Messrs. Sellar and 
Maxwell, the teaching is said to be “ very good,” “ good,” and “ fair,” 
in 71:5 per cent.; while it is said to be “ indifferent ” and “bad” in 
28-5 per cent. Mr. Nicolson has not prepared any summary on this 
subject for the Hebrides, but it appears that the teaching requires to 
be improved in at least 52 per cent. of the schools in these islands. 
In Glasgow, out of 233 schools, the teaching is said to be ‘ good” in 
nearly 72 per cent. of them, and “ indifferent”? or “bad” in 28 per 
cent. of them: so that the percentage in this and the last paragraph 
are almost identical.’ 


In another part of the Report the Commissioners make the 
following remarks upon the same subject :— 


‘ Probably, the following proposition will command general assent. 
If it should appear that, throughout Scotland, the children who actu- 
ally attend school are more in number than can be accommodated in 
efficient schools, the conclusion to be drawn is, not that parents neglect 
the education of their children, but that they are indisposed to send 
them to school, because there are no efficient schools to receive 
them. What are the facts? In the 133 parishes examined by Colonel 
Maxwell and Mr. Sellar there was efficient accommodation for some- 
what less than 26,694. In the schools of all kinds they found 26,971 
in actual attendance at the time of their visit, so that there was a 
want of accommodation in efficient schools for 277 children. In the 
Hebrides, Mr. Nicolson found 226 schools, but of these, even 
“ assuming a very moderate standard of adequacy,” only 112 are equal 
to this standard. Deducting, therefore, half the nominal school ac- 
commodation as inadequate, it appears that there is efficient ac- 
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commodation for no more than 6059 scholars. But the number 
of children actually in attendance at the time of Mr. Nicolson’s 
visit was 7173; so that in the Hebrides there was a want of efficient 
accommodation for 1114 children. Lastly, let us take Glasgow. In 
that city, according to the most moderate estimate, there is accom- 
modation in good schools for 36,704 children, and 35,565 are in 
actual attendance. It does not appear whether the same standard of 
efficiency was adopted by Messrs. Harvey and Greig, as by the other 
Assistant-Commissioners. The Glasgow standard was confessedly 
extremely moderate. There are 238 schools in the city, of which 
only 64 are inspected: out of the 88 private adventure schools more 
than a third are schools only in name, and the average cost of educa- 
tion in the 25 Mission Schools is under 13s. for each scholar in at- 
tendance per annum ; nevertheless, Messrs. Harvey and Greig reckon 
167 as good schools. Moreover, it is distinctly stated, with respect to 
the south side of the Clyde, that they feared lest, by applying too 
strict a standard, a mere “handful” of schools might be left ‘to re- 
present the supply of what is truly a flourishing and rapidly increasing 
town.” 

‘It must be observed, however, that Glasgow exhibits peculiar 
features. The city extends over a wide area, and the character of 
one district differs materially from that of another. Blythswood, 
Messrs. Harvey and Greig say, is “the richest and most fashionable 
quarter ;”’ “only on the outskirts does it come in contact with com- 
parative poverty.” Every single school there is classed as good ; and, 
particularly, the private adventure schools, numbering 22, present a 
striking contrast to the same class of schools in the other districts of 
the city. Now, it appears that in Blythswood there is efficient school 
accommodation for 6243 scholars. This exceeds the total number of 
children between 3 and 15 in the district; and it is shown that 1 in 
6°6 of the population are on the roll of some school. It follows, of 
course, that the state of education in this district of the city is per- 
fectly satisfactory, and requires no improvement. But then the popu- 
lation which it contains is only 28,697; while that of other districts 
amounts to 366,806. Omitting, therefore, the Blythswood district, as 
possessing peculiar features, what is the state of school accommoda- 
tion in the other nine districts? The Assistant Commissioners have 
ascertained that in these districts there is efficient school accommoda- 
tion for 30,551, whereas the actual attendance of scholars amounts to 
31,553, so that there is a want of efficient accommodation for 1002 
scholars. 

‘From these facts it seems to follow, that the parents of the poorer 
classes do take advantage of the means of education provided for 
them at present, and, therefore, there is every reason to suppose, that 
if these means were multiplied still more extensive use would be made 
of them.’ 


These facts furnish conclusive proof, that although the num- 
ber of nominal scholars in Scotland is more numerous than in 
most countries, the buildings in which they receive their in- 
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struction, and the quality of the instruction received, urgently 
need improvement. 

The most important questions, therefore, which engaged the 
attention of the Commissioners, were, in the first place, to as- 
certain the causes of these defects, and, in the second place, to 
devise the means of remedying them. In discussing these, 
it was necessary to bear in mind, not only that one district 
of the country differs from another in its natural features, 
and in the means of education, but that the character and 
constitution of the schools in the various districts differ from 
each other. It is needless to enlarge upon the character- 
istics which distinguish the city of Glasgow, with its vast 
manufactures and 400,000 inhabitants, from the small country 
town or rural parish in Perthshire or Selkirkshire ; or to point 
out how the Western Highlands and Islands differ from both. 
‘Taking the twenty-five parishes in the Hebrides,’ say the Com- 
missioners, ‘which are wholly insular, it will be found that on 
an average they are eighty square miles in extent.’ And again: 
‘The natural features of the district of which we speak, the 
numerous intersecting arms of the sea, the rugged mountains 
and rapid streams, the absence of good roads, and the limited 
facilities for communication, isolate the inhabitants, and have 
deprived them of the advantages which they might derive from 
intercourse with the districts more advanced in agriculture and 
the arts.’ It must surely be admitted that no scheme of Edu- 
cation will meet the wants of a population situated in cireum- 
stances so various, unless it takes into account, and provides 
for, the peculiarities of the several districts of the country. 

But, further, the character and constitution of the existing 
schools had to be taken into consideration in devising any general 
plan for amending the defects of the present school-system. 
Nor is it possible to appreciate the difficulties which beset the 
Commissioners, without expiaining the old Parochial system, 
and the various means which have been taken to supplement 
it. ‘Scotland, as the Commissioners observe, ‘is the only 
part of the United Kingdom which possesses anything in the 
nature of a National system of Education.’ From the sixteenth 
century the Legislature has shown the utmost solicitude that 
the Scottish youth should be well instructed. But it was not 
until 1696 that an effectual law was passed, requiring the Heri- 
tors to erect and maintain a school in every parish. Under 
this Statute parish schools have been erected in every parish in 
Scotland; and although some changes have been made in the 
qualification of the electors, the main features of the original 
design remain. The school is supported by the Heritors or pro- 
prietors of the parish, who pay the master’s salary, and, along 
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with the Minister,’ manage the school. Such is a general de- 
scription of the well-known Parish Schools. But some parishes 
are so large that one school will not suffice. In such cases the 
Heritors may, by Statute, divide the salary and pay two 
teachers, but in this case there is no provision for any houses 
for the teachers. The schoolmasters appointed under this 
Statute are called ‘ Branch’ or ‘ Side-school’ teachers. In other 
cases, the salary of the teacher is paid by the Treasury, pro- 
vided that a house is supplied by the proprietors, and these 
are known as Parliamentary Schools. But the whole of these 
National schools together do not exceed 1133, and furnish 
instruction to no more than 53,000, or 27 per cent. of the 
total number of scholars in the rural districts. It must also 
be observed that these schools do not exist in Burghs, to which 
the obligation to set up a school does not extend. 

As the number of schools required for the whole popula- 
tion cannot fall short of 6000, it is apparent that what may 
be termed the National system is now, as it has long been, 
totally inadequate to meet the necessities of the case. The 
result has been that, as in England and elsewhere so in this 
country, the various Religious Denominations, the proprietors 
and employers of labour, and numerous charitable persons 
both in town and country, have set up schools from time to time 
to supply the inevitable defects in the National system. In the 
country districts this supplementary system furnishes more than 
two-thirds of existing means of education, and it is upon the 
same system that the education of the towns mainly depends. 
As to the management of these supplementary schools, it is 
almost entirely denominational. Both in the country and in the 
towns the schools are connected with particular congregations, 
and are practically under the control of the Minister, aided 
sometimes by a local committee consisting of members of the 
same congregation as that to which the school belongs. In 
short, the schools in question are strictly denominational. In 
the country they are called General Assembly schools or Free 
Church schools, according as they are under the management 
of the Education Committee of either Church ; Society schools, 
because supported by the funds of various charitable societies; 
or Subscription schools, because maintained by private sub- 
scribers. In towns they are classified as Sessional schools, 
because under the control of the kirk-session; Mission 
schools, which are generally connected with United Presby- 
terlan congregations ; and Subscription schools, for the reason 
already assigned. Besides these there are, of course, Episco- 


1 Mr. Black states that the minister was not a member of the Board until 
1803. The minister was a member from 1696. 
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palian and Roman Catholic schools, supported by persons of 
these Denominations, Charity and Endowed schools and Private 
Adventure schools, which are maintained by persons for their 
own profit. In the rural districts and the smaller towns 
these denominational and Private Adventure schools number 
about 3300, with 226,000 scholars on the roll. But it is the 
unanimous opinion of the Assistant-Commissioners that the Pri- 
vate Adventure schools are worse than useless. As we have 
already stated, the Commissioners have not ascertained the 
number or character of the schools in any large city except 
Glasgow. But in Glasgow there are 209 school buildings, 
many of them, no doubt, containing several departments, with 
35,565 scholars in actual attendance. All of these are deno- 
minational schools ; and it may be assumed that there is the same 
number of them and of scholars in the other large towns of 
Scotland. These schools in Glasgow vary in merit, but with 
respect to the Private Adventure schools, which profess to edu- 
cate 6838 scholars, the Assistant-Commissioners express this 
opinion :—‘ We can only say, for the sake of all concerned, 
teachers and taught alike, that the sooner Private Adventure 
schools for the lowest classes cease to exist the better.’ 

Besides the fees paid by the scholars and the aid received 
from the Privy Council, which, however, only extends to 
1500 schools throughout the whole country, there are two 
sources of school income. In the case of the Parochial school, 
the Heritors are bound by law to contribute a minimum salary 
of £35 to each teacher; but the denominational schools are 
supported by sums voluntarily subscribed by the several con- 
gregations for their own school, or by money contributed ac- 
cording to a certain scale by the Education Committees of the 
Established and Free Church. A table of the funds applied 
to Education in each county, and the various sources from 
which it is derived, has been compiled by the Commissioners. 
Excluding the £70,000 derived from the Parliamentary grant, 
the sums annually contributed from local sources amount to 
£101,385; but of this the amount derived from voluntary sub- 
scriptions amounts to somewhat more than £40,000. The re- 
marks of the Commissioners upon this subject are important :— 


‘ According to the summary in the Appendix to our Report (p. 48), 
the annual voluntary subscriptions amount to £20,271; to this must 
be added a sum of £20,000, which, according to Mr. Laurie, the 
Secretary to the Education Committee of the General Assembly, is 
raised by individual congregations, and does not pass through the 
hands of that Committee. This raises the whole amount of annual 
voluntary subscriptions in Scotland to a sum of £40,271. There is 
no doubt, however, that the total sum obtained in this fashion is even 
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larger; for it appears from the Report of the Committee of Council, 
Table No. I. (p. 2), that the sum obtained by voluntary contribution 
towards 1442 schools amounts to £42,077. As these schools con- 
stitute only a fraction of the total number of schools supported by 
voluntary subscribers in Scotland, the amount of annual voluntary 
contributions must be considerably larger than the sum of £40,271, 
to which reference has been made.’ 


Such being the existing state of education in Scotland, the 
problem which the Commissioners had to solve was by no 
means simple. Throughout the country, and especially in 
the towns, there seems to be an actual deficiency of schools ; 
and many of those in operation require improvement, both 
as to the state of the fabric and as to the quality of the 
instruction. But further, the school system is so complex and 
heterogeneous, and the denominational system has been so 
largely developed, that to introduce a new symmetrical system 
and greater uniformity might seem well-nigh hopeless. 

According to the opinion of some, the easiest plan would 
have been to allow the present denominational system to 
continue, and to endeavour to extend that system by re- 
newed energy on the part of the churches, and by obtaining 
additional aid from the Privy Council. The Commissioners 
however considered this plan, and pronounced against it. 
After explaining that the Privy Council system is a system 
of aid, and that before this aid can be invoked some degree of 
voluntary effort is presumed, the Commissioners proceed thus :— 


‘The necessary effect of the Privy Council system is that it 
labours under a defect which is not only inevitable but incurable. 
“Where, I think,” said Mr. Lingen, “the denominational system 
essentially fails, is not in the efficiency of the schools that are esta- 
blished, but in its uncertainty. It offers you no security for an 
equally diffused education ; you have too much in one place, too little 
in another, and none in a third.” Such, according to the same wit- 
ness, has practically been the result, nor can it possibly be otherwise. 
“T believe myself,” continued Mr. Lingen, “that you never can unite 
really those three qualities: that education shall be voluntary, that it 
shall be efficient, and that it shall be wniversal.” 

‘Nor, indeed, was it supposed by those who originated the Privy 
Council system, that it ever could supply education to the whole 
nation. Thus we find Lord Russell, one of its leading supporters, 
asserting in Parliament, that “it was not intended by those who in 
1839 commenced the (Privy Council) system, that its plan should be 
such as to pervade the whole country.” And the accuracy of this 
anticipation, and of Mr. Lingen’s opinion, is conclusively established 
by the Reports of the Committee of Council, by the tables compiled 
from the Registrars’ returns, and by the Reports of our Assistant- 
Commissioners. 
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‘From the Table printed in the Appendix to the Committee of 
Council Report for 1865-6, it may be shown that in about 40 parishes 
more schools are aided by the Committee of Council than are really 
required; and Mr. Lingen mentioned cases to us in which the Com- 
mittee of Council have been induced to aid in building schools which 
have since been abandoned from want of scholars. On the other 
hand, the Registrars’ table discloses more than 200 cases in which 
schools are urgently required, but to the erection of which no aid can 
be obtained from the Committee of Council. From these facts alone, 
one of two conclusions seems to follow: either that the Privy Council 
system has been badly administered—which has never been alleged, 
—or that the system is not fitted to supply the amount of education 
required by the country. 

‘But, further, it appears from the Registrars’ returns, and the 
tables compiled from them, that only 41 per cent. of the scholars 
on the roll of schools in the rural districts and the smaller towns of 
Scotland are on the roll of schools aided by the Parliamentary grant. 
And referring to particular counties, it appears that, as a general rule, 
the largest share of the Parliamentary grant is obtained by counties 
in which the annual valuation per head is highest, in which the popu- 
lation is most concentrated, and in which, therefore, there is no need 
for an extraordinary number of schools. 

‘Thus in Ayrshire, where the annual valuation, according to a 
Table to be found in the Appendix, is nearly £5-9 per head of the 
population (1861), which, moreover, is collected in large masses, the 
number of scholars in schools aided by Government is 57°6 per cent. 
of the whole number of scholars on the roll in the county. 

‘In the rural districts of Edinburgh, where the annual valuation is £8°1 
per head, and where the population is collected in masses, the scholars 
in aided schools are 48°6 per cent. of the total scholars in the county. 

‘ But in Caithness, where the annual valuation is only £3 per head, 
and where the population is so scattered as to require an extraordinary 
number of schools, there are only 33°7 per cent. of the total scholars 
in the county on the roll of schools aided by Parliament. 

‘In Inverness, where the annual valuation is only £3:1 per head, 
and where the population is much scattered, there are only 20°6 per 
cent. of the total number of scholars in the county on the roll of 
schools aided by Parliament. 

‘In Orkney and Shetland, where the annual valuation per head is 
£1'2, the percentage of scholars in aided schools to the total num- 
bers is respectively 10°3 and 9-2. In Ross and Cromarty, where 
the annual valuation per head is £2°8, and where the population is 
also scattered, there are but 29°5 per cent. of the scholars in the 
county on the roll of schools aided by Parliament. 

‘The Long Island comprises a population of 37,000, and an area 
of 650,000 acres. The gross annual rental does not exceed 
£28,000, or little more than 15s. per head of the population. To- 
wards education the heritors contribute £305, and the voluntary 
subscriptions amount to £2242. But the grants from the Com- 
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mittee of Council amount only to £194, 10s.; and out of 115 paid 
teachers, only 36 have been trained in Normal schools or hold cer- 
tificates. ' 

‘ Again, referring to the whole Hebrides, it appears that the volun- 
tary subscriptions to the 226 schools there amount to £4719 per 
annum, and the heritors’ legal assessment to £1091 per annum. 
But the total amount expended in building up to the end of 1864 
out of the Parliamentary grant was only £1514; and the annual 
grant from the Privy Council amounts to no more than £748, dis- 
tributed among 33 schools out of the 226 schools in these Islands. 

‘In Glasgow, the partial operation of the Privy Council system is 
still more striking. Glasgow is divided into ten registration districts, 
of which eight are on the north side of the river Clyde, and the re- 
maining two, which are inhabited by that part of the population 
which is the most destitute, and therefore most in need of assistance 
from the State, are on the south side of the river. Out of a popula- 
tion of 395,503, the eight northern districts of the city contain 
312,884, and the two southern districts 82,619 inhabitants. But 
in the northern districts, while 25 per cent. of the children at 
school are on the roll of schools aided by the Privy Council, in the 
8). districts the percentage is only 10°3 (Glasgow Report, p. 
‘From these facts it is abundantly clear not only that the Privy 
Council system is partial in its operation, but that while those 
districts, which are most competent to provide themselves with 
schools, receive considerable aid for this purpose from the Trea- 
sury those districts which are least competent receive little or no 
aid.’ 


How then stands the case? How is it possible to supply edu- 
cation to the people of Scotland ?~ The old Parochial system 
has failed. Voluntary effort has failed—aided though it has 
been by religious and ecclesiastical zeal. And, lastly, the Privy 
Council system, though it has done much to improve and ex- 
tend education in certain districts, has nevertheless failed to 
supply schools where they are most needed. If therefore a 
thoroughly efficient system of schools is to pervade the country, 
it must be founded upon principles other than those which 
have hitherto been tried. 

The facts which have already been stated, upon the authority 
of the Commissioners, must have sufficiently indicated the defects 
in the existing state of things. Many of the school-buildings 
need repair, many of the teachers are inefficient, some schools 
are superfluous, but many more new schools are required. If 
these defects are to be repaired, there must be some central 
authority, to point out what schools are superfluous, where new 
schools are needed, to organize those institutions which now 
exist, and to hasten the transformation of a Denominational into 
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a National system ; means must also be provided for getting rid 
of inefficient teachers, and for supplementing deficient salaries. 
Such are the chief objects which ought to be attained by 
any system of Education which deserves the name of National ; 
in addition to which it is to be understood that every child 
should be entitled to claim admission into the National schools, 
and that if the parent object to any part of the instruction on 
Religious grounds, his objections should be respected. And 
such, in fact, appear to be the principles of a National system 
as understood by the Commissioners. They say :— 


‘ Before proceeding further, it may be right to explain precisely 
what we mean by a National system. We have already stated that 
the Privy Council system, though efficient so far as it extends, is 
entirely dependent upon voluntary effort, and does not extend beyond 
a limited area. But further, the managers of denominational schools 
—the only class of schools aided by the Committee of Council—claim 
the right of excluding children from all instruction unless they are 
willing to accept the dogmatic teaching of the Church to which the 
managers belong. It is true, as Mr. Lingen said, that in Scotland the 
children who attend the Presbyterian schools are one and all exempt 
from any religious instruction to which their parents object. It is 
also true that in the feu-charters of the inspected schools established 
in connexion with the Church of Scotland and the Free Church of 
Scotland security is given that the rights of conscience of the parent 
will be respected. But this tolerance is not practised in all the Epi- 
scopalian and Roman Catholic schools. No corresponding security is 
inserted in their deeds; and, in some cases, the children of Presby- 
terian parents are compelled to learn the Episcopalian Catechism, and 
to attend the Episcopalian chapel. 

‘ Now the object of a National system is to remedy these defects. 

‘1, A National system implies that there shall be some recognised 
body invested with legal power to establish as many National schools 
as may be required, and to prevent the establishment of more. 

‘2. A National system implies that the law shall enable the inhabi- 
tants of a district to raise by taxation such funds as may be necessary 
to erect and maintain schools, instead of leaving them to be erected 
and maintained by voluntary efforts. 

‘3. A National system implies that the schools shall be public and 
national, or, in other words, that every parent shall be entitled to 
claim admittance for his child into any such school, but that if he 
objects upon religious grounds to any part of the instruction, his 
objection shall be respected. 

‘4. A National system implies that any inspection of National 
schools should be undenominational.’ 


In addition to all this, it should be observed that any scheme 
of National education must be so framed as to have the effect 
of introducing something of that uniformity and system into 
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the Scottish school-system which is now so conspicuously ab- 
sent. According to the principles laid down by the Commis- 
sioners, and particularly the second, it is important to observe 
that school-funds, whether derived from local or imperial 
taxation, will be employed, not—as the Committee of Council 
does—to aid voluntary effort or to increase the income of 
a school, provided it be connected with some religious deno- 
mination, but simply to defray part of the cost of erecting and 
maintaining Elementary schools, which shall be open to the 
whole population of the district, and shall be liable to be in- 
spected by any person commissioned by the State to conduct 
the inspection. The denominational element is thus completely 
eliminated. 

The next question is in what way these principles are to 
be carried into practical effect. If indeed there were no ex- 
isting school system, the problem would present no great dif- 
ficulty. But in Scotland, as we have explained, there are seve- 
ral, and in some respects rival systems ; and the chief difficulty 
is to introduce some sort of symmetry into this chaos, and to 
set up a regular framework into which the irregular and loose 
materials may be gradually fitted. Accordingly, the first pro- 
posal of the Commissioners is the establishment of a Board of 
Education. The circumstances of the case render such a Board 
practically indispensable, and, as the Commissioners state, ‘such 
we find to be almost the universal opinion among the witnesses 
we have examined.’ The duties of this Board are thus defined :— 
They are—/irst, to determine the number and character of the 
schools in each Parish or Burgh; secondly, to recognise as 
National schools as many of those in existence as may be 
deemed necessary, and choose to submit themselves to the 
orders of the Board ; third, to authorize and enforce the erection 
of such new schools as may be required; and /asély, to insist 
that all school buildings are efficient, and that the teaching is 
satisfactory,—the information on these matters being derived 
from the Inspectors. To endow the Board with less power 
would be to perpetuate the inefficiency of the present system ; 
to endow it with more power would be a needless interfer- 
ence with the local managers. The constitution of the Board 
may perhaps provoke discussion; and we observe that Lord 
Belhaven alone of the Commissioners records his protest against 
it. But the principle on which it rests is sufficiently ob- 
vious. The interests of Education are represented by the 
four members appointed by the University Courts of the Uni- 
versities ; the interests of the Burghs by the Chief Magistrates 
of the four most populous towns in Scotland. The landed 
interest is represented by the nominees of the Commissioners of 
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Supply of the three counties of Perth, Inverness, and Ayr, and 
the same interest will probably be represented more or less by 
those who are to be named in the Act of Parliament. The 
only other member is the paid Chairman, whose constant ser- 
vices will certainly be needed. It is well known that there is 
no more hard-worked official than the secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Council; but the duties of the man who has to 
superintend some 6000 schools will certainly not be less 
laborious. It may be suggested that the Board is too numerous, 
but on the other hand, the several interests which are repre- 
sented must have a voice. No doubt a smaller number of per- 
sons might do the work of the Commission ; but it must be 
observed that the Commissioners are supposed to be invested 
with considerable powers of control over Heritors, Teachers, and 
others, and are even empowered in certain cases to compel 
recalcitrant ratepayers and town-councils to do their duty by 
imposing a school-rate or erecting additional schools. Power 
such as this can only be exercised by a Board representative 
in character, and appointed partly by election. 

The next question the Commissioners had to determine was 
the mode in which they should deal with various classes of 
schools. In dealing with this part of the subject, the Com- 
missioners lay down the principle that no school shall be 
recognised by the Board, or derive aid from any public fund, 
unless it be a National school; and the characteristics of a 
National school are these :— 

First, Every child must be admissible into it, and after admis- 
sion, the right of conscience of the parent must be respected. 

Second, Every National school must be liable to be inspected 
by any Inspector duly appointed, whatever may be his religious 
denomination ; but he shall not examine in religious knowledge 
unless requested so to do. This will certainly put an end to 
the notion that these schools are in any sense denominational, 
and will probably secure more uniformity in the standard of 
the Inspectors. 

Third, Every teacher in a National school must hold some 
certificate of competency. 

Fourth, National schools, and none but National schools, 
shall be entitled to share in the Parliamentary grant admini- 
stered by the Committee of Council. 

Fifth, None except National schools, and of these only such 
as are managed by persons elected by the Ratepayers, shall be 
entitled to share in the local rates which the Commissioners 
propose shall be levied for the maintenance of new schools. 

It will be observed that these conditions imply the continued 
jurisdiction of the Committee of Council in Scotland. To a 
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certain extent this will be the case. But the jurisdiction of 
the Committee of Council and the Edinburgh Board is carefully 
defined, so that the one cannot clash with the other. The Com- 
mittee of Council will continue to administer the Parliamen- 
tary Grant according to certain principles defined by Act 
of Parliament, and embodied in the Revised Code for Scotland. 
These principles are in marked contrast to those which are at 
present in force. The Parliamentary Grant, instead of being 
made to promote the education of a particular class of the 
community, will be made to defray part of the cost of educating 
all the children in National schools. And the schools to be 
aided will be those approved by the Scotch Board, whether 
or not they are connected with any religious denomination. 
The Committee of Council will continue to appoint the In- 
spectors, who will render duplicate reports to them and to the 
Education Board. On the other hand, the Board will have 
absolute power to determine the number of schools in Scot- 
land which are to be deemed National, and to superintend the 
buildings and the teachers. In short, the Board will exercise 
complete control over the Elementary schools in Scotland, 
except so far as the administration of the Parliamentary Grant 
is concerned, and will even point out the schools to be aided 
by Parliament. Such being the general characteristics of 
National schools, we now proceed to the various classes of 
which they are composed. 

1. Probably the most convenient way of dealing with this 
part of the subject will be to begin by what the Commissioners 
term the New National schools, since this is the type of school 
to which it is hoped and reasonably believed that all the others 
will in time conform. In many parts of the rural districts, and 
in all the large towns, there is no doubt a deficiency of schools. 
These must be supplied: and one of the chief duties of the Board 
will be to ascertain where such new schools are required, and to 
resolve that they shall be erected. It has already been shown 
that at present there is no power to establish schools. The Privy 
Council can only aid others in their establishment: it initiates 
nothing. And it is in order to remedy this defect that the 
Board will be instituted. The resolution will then be com- 
municated to the Sheriff of the county, or the chief magistrate 
of the burgh, in which the school is needed. A School Com- 
mittee will then be elected in the manner described, who will 
consider the resolution of the Board, and take measures to carry 
it into effect. In certain cases where the School Committee is 
perverse, the Board is empowered to compel them to act. 

The same School Committee which is to deliberate upon the 
resolution of the Board directing the establishment of the new 
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school, will erect it and manage it when erected; and if more 
than one of such schools exists in any burgh or parish, one School 
Committee will superintend them. The election of this Com- 
mittee will be in the hands of the ratepayers in country districts, 
and in those of the Town-Council in burghs. The means of 
supporting such schools will be derived partly from fees, partly 
from the Parliamentary grant administered by the Committee 
of Council, and partly from a local rate which the School Com- 
mittees will be authorized to impose. We may add, that these 
schools will possess the general characteristics which we have 
described as belonging to all National schools. 

2. The next class of National schools will consist of the Paro- 
chial, Side, and Parliamentary schools. With respect to these 
no immediate and compulsory change in management is con- 
templated ; in short, they will be incorporated into the National 
systems as they stand. It is clear, however, from the Recom- 
mendations, that upon this subject there must have been con- 
siderable difference of opinion among the Commissioners. Some 
thought that the minister should no longer have an ex officio 
seat at the Board; and many considered that the managing 
body should be extended by including all the proprietors of a 
certain rental, as well as the tenants paying a certain rent. 
‘Many of our number, says the Report, ‘think that the 
parochial s¢éhools would possess more of a national character 
were such changes adopted. But after considering the Re- 
ports of the Assistant-Commissioners with respect to the 
parochial schools, and the difficulties which would necessarily 
attend a change on a long-established practice, we have resolved 
not to recommend that any alteration should be made in the 
existing management of the parochial schools.’ The truth is, 
that according to the information furnished to the Commis- 
sioners, whether as respects buildings or teaching, the Parochial 
schools are quite equal, if not superior, to any of the other 
schools in Scotland; and there seems to be no good reason 
for introducing any fundamental alteration into an institution 
which has hitherto proved so successful. There are, however, 
some important changes which are imperatively required. Of 
course, like all other National schools, the Parochial schools 
will be subject to inspection. But further, the tenure of the 
schoolmaster’s office will be altered. At present a parochial 
teacher holds office, as it is said, ad vitam aut culpam. He is 
practically irremovable. The Commissioners express a very 
strong opinion that this must be altered, if the Parochial 
schools are to be made efficient ; and they appeal to the prac- 
tice in all other schools in Scotland—they might have added 
in England also—to show that the tenure of the parochial 
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schoolmaster’s office should be temporary for the future, and 
that facilities should be given for the purpose of getting rid of 
those now in office who are inefficient. 

3. The third class of National schools will consist of all 
Non-Parochial schools, which, as we have said, are chiefly 
under denominational management, and connected with reli- 
gious bodies. The Report states, that ‘out of 4451 schools in 
the rural districts, there are 1133 Parochial schools, and 910 
Private Adventure schools. This leaves 2408 schools sup- 
ported by voluntary efforts, denominational or individual, 
supplying education to a large proportion of the rural popula- 
tion, besides a very considerable number of schools similarly 
supported, which exist in the large towns.’ We can well be- 
lieve the Commissioners when they say: ‘ This state of things 
presented to us perhaps the most formidable difficulty which 
we had to, encounter. These schools, they add, ‘are for the 
most part all wanted. They represent an immense amount of 
denominational, local, and individual energy in the cause of 
education, and large sums drawn from voluntary sources. They 
have school-buildings, masters, and other appliances more or 
less efficient, but actively engaged in and adapted to the work 
of teaching. To dispense with them at once, and cast them 
into a symmetrical new system, would have been extravagant. 
To leave them as they are would be to perpetuate a state of 
things necessarily defective. It is to be observed that the 
number of these denominational schools amounts to 3000 at 
the lowest computation. The question which the Commis- 
sioners had to decide was, what was to be done with them ? 
were they to be incorporated with the National system ; and if 
so,in what way was that object to be accomplished? It would 
have been easy to have recommended that any or all of these 
schools should be at once transferred to or purchased by the 
ratepayers of the parish or town in which it was situated. But 
ratepayers are by no means ready to submit to be overridden 
by any extraneous power, or to be taxed without very grave 
necessity. Why should the ratepayers be taxed for a new school 
if there is already one in existence with which they are perfectly 
satisfied ? In the case of the Episcopalians and Roman Catho- 
lics any such plan would of course be impracticable. Parliament 
never compels any individual to part with property which he 
has created, and perhaps endowed under the public sanction, un- 
less such transfer is absolutely necessary. The avowed purpose 
for which the Episcopalian and Roman Catholic schools in 
Scotland have been built, is to promote the views and interest 
of the denomination to which they belong, and to pass a 
law at once excluding the existing managers of such schools 
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from the management would be harsh and unnecessary. It 
has been suggested that a certain time should have been allowed 
within which all denominational schools should be required to 
abandon the denominational, and admit a more general man- 
agement. But it is obvious that neither the Episcopalians nor 
the Roman Catholics would recognise the justice of being com- 
pelled to abandon their schools two or three years hence, any 
more than they would recognise either the justice or the neces- 
sity of being deprived of them at once. But there is a more 
serious difficulty. There are at least 1000 denominational 
schools in Scotland, many of which have been built by grants 
from the Committee of Council, and all of which are now, and 
have for years been, maintained partly from the same source. 
What chance would there be of inducing Parliament to pass a 
measure depriving these denominational schools, against their 
will, of the aid to which they are at present entitled from the 
Treasury,—unless indeed they chose to divest themselves of the 
denominational character, and become purely National schools ? 
These 1000 schools have acquired certain rights, of which it 
would be very difficult now to deprive them. At all events, 
even if some of these institutions, such as the 300 belonging to 
the Free Church, were willing at once to cease to be denomina- 
tional, and to accept School Committees chosen by the rate- 
payers, as managers, it is vain to expect that the Episcopalians 
or Roman Catholics, or even the General Assembly schools, 
would be inclined to do so. At the same time it is clear, that 
all sects and denominations must be placed on precisely the 
same footing. Whatever privilege is accorded to one deno- 
mination must be accorded to another. If the Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics are allowed still to claim their share in 
the Parliamentary grant, the schools of other denominations 
must be allowed to claim it also. All should have the option 
to convert their schools into purely National schools, but either 
all or none should be compelled by law to do so. 

What course, then, was open to the Commissioners? It was 
obviously impossible to cast aside those 3000 denominational 
schools. Most of them were efficient, and many were receiving 
aid from the Parliamentary grant. As we have said, any at- 
tempt to transfer them to the rates without the sanction of the 
ratepayers, must have failed. In other words, neither the rate- 
payers nor the managers would have submitted to a compulsory 
conversion of denominational into undenominational schools. 
The only course that remained was to adopt these denomina- 
tional schools as they stand—to leave the existing management 
untouched, but to make provision that the school shall be efficient 
in every respect, and shall not be used for sectarian purposes : 
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in other words, that the school, though managed by the members 
of a particular denomination, shall be used for national pur- 
poses. The schools thus incorporated into the National system 
are styled by the Commissioners Adopted schools. It is to be 
observed, however, that in the case of any denominational 
school now receiving Parliamentary aid, the managers will have 
practically no choice whether their school shall or shall not be 
adopted. For unless adopted the school cannot become National, 
aud unless National cannot continue to receive any Parlia- 
mentary grant. The managers therefore must either forego 
this grant or get their school adopted. So with respect to any 
denominational school which does not receive Parliamentary 
aid, the managers can never entitle themselves to any such aid 
unless the school is adopted also ; it is therefore obviously their 
interest to have this done. But further, it is important to 
observe the effect of Adoption. It is true that the managers 
will continue to elect a master, holding a certificate of com- 
petency, and to superintend the instruction. But the school 
will be open to all ; it will possess all these characteristics of 
a National school which have already been described; and 
particularly, it will be subject to the jurisdiction of the Board. 
The powers vested in the Board will very greatly modify the 
powers of the managers ; and a school once adopted will never 
be able to withdraw itself from the jurisdiction under which it 
has onee placed itself. Thenceforward the managers of the 
school will be bound to obey the injunctions of the Board; to 
repair and enlarge the school buildings at their own expense, 
and generally to use their school for purely National purposes. 
It should seem that schools in this predicament are much more 
National than Denominational in character. 

But the Commissioners distinctly intimate that this privilege 
of being adopted must be restricted. Their conviction is, that 
the denominational system in Scotland is unnecessary. This 
is apparent indeed from the fact that the children of parents of 
every denomination attend the schools in Scotland promiscu- 
ously ; and although it would be extravagant, even if it were 
possible, to throw aside existing denominational schools, still it 
is essential that no such school shall, for the future, be erected 
by the aid of the Treasury, or, after a fixed time, be adopted 
into the National system. No more important resolution has 
been adopted by the Commissioners. The effect of it is, that 
for the future the progress of the denominational or sectarian 
system in Scotland is arrested. Henceforward all schools which 
are recognised as public schools must be under popular manage- 
ment, and unconnected with any particular denomination. 
Nor have the Commissioners stopped even here. They contem- 
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plate the probability of all the existing schools being con- 
verted into schools of a more popular and less sectarian 
character, or, in other words, into purely National schools. 

It is probable that this part of the scheme will excite some 
opposition. The leaders of the Church of Scotland have never 
been anxious to surrender power; and the transfer of a parish 
school from the control of the Minister and Heritors to the Rate- 
payers will, of course, be represented as a diminution of clerical 
authority, and the destruction of religion. No doubt, when a 
parochial school has been converted into a new National school, 
the Minister of the parish will cease to superintend the school 
as Minister, and the Presbytery of the bounds will cease to pay 
their annual visit. But, on the other hand, it is certain that 
the Minister, if he has the confidence of the parish, will be 
one of the School-Committee, and will probably be aided by 
the other Ministers of the neighbourhood. It is also certain 
that if the Presbytery cease to pay their annual visit, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector will take their place, and will come with an 
authority which no Presbytery can venture to claim. These 
objections, feeble as they are, of course proceed upon the sup- 
position that the superintendence of the Minister and the 
annual visit of the Presbytery are really effectual, and that the 
religious knowledge possessed by the children is all that could 
be wished. The evidence collected by the Commissioners 
scarcely supports this view. As to the examinations of the 
Presbytery, the secretary of the Education Committee of the 
Church of Scotland does not venture to go further than to say 
that it is a ‘salutary examination,’ while Dr. Guthrie says, 
‘T never attached any importance to the Presbyterial examina- 
tion. I remember it was a very pleasant meeting with the 
brethren, but that was the amount of it.’ Mr. Nicolson says, 
with a certain humour, ‘ that it comes in early spring with the 
March winds, but usually less severe, a most excellent and 
time-honoured practice ; full of interest and temporary stimulus 
to the school, but more useful often as an occasion for showing 
what the scholars know than for testing how far they are igno- 
rant.’ Nor indeed does it appear that the Presbyteries are 
very severe or accurate in their judgment of schools. The 
following is a specimen of a school which the Presbytery 
pronounced ‘fair,’ but which the Assistant-Commissioner con- 
sidered to be ‘ bad :’-— 


‘ Bible Knowledge.—We asked them some questions in the histori- 
cal part of the Gospels, but they knew absolutely nothing. It is 
hardly possible to conceive the hopelessness of their ignorance. We 
asked them to mention any miracles that Christ performed, but could 
get no answer till the master came to the rescue, and by prompting 
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them in everything but the last letters of the last word, he managed 
to get them to achieve one or two correct, and one somewhat inadver- 
tent answer. The examination was in this way :— 

‘ Question.—Mention any miracle Christ performed ?—No answer. 

‘ Master.—Come, now, some miracle? ‘He turned water into wi—.” 

‘ Children.—Wine. 

‘ Master.—Quite right, “‘ He turned water into wine.” 

‘ Question.—Where did he perform this miracle ?—No answer. 

‘ Master, for children.—Where did he perform this miracle? “ In 
Cana of Gal—.” 

‘ Children.—Galilee. 

* Master.—Quite right, “ In Cana of Galilee.” 

‘ Question.—On what occasion was this miracle performed ?—No 
answer. 

* Master.—On what occasion? you know this, “ At a mar— mar—.” 

‘ Children.—“ At a marriage.” 

‘ Master.—Quite right, “ At a marriage.” 

‘ As the examination proceeded in this way, the children answering 
not one word, only the last syllable, we came to the names of some of 
the disciples. 

‘ Question.—Can you tell what Peter did to Christ shortly before 
his crucifixion ?—As usual, no answer. 

‘ Master—Come, now, you know what Peter did ?—“ Peter be- 
tray— betray-—.” 

* Children.—“ Betrayed him.” 

‘ Master.—Yes, quite right, ‘‘ Peter betrayed him.” 

‘It was suggested that it was not Peter who betrayed Christ, and 
we asked who did; but this time both master and children were dumb. 
Presently the master said that the class was engaged on the Old Tes- 
tament, and that they knew it better than the New. They turned up 
a chapter in Kings, and read a few verses with great difficulty, and 
then he proceeded to examine them on these verses, the children 
keeping their books open. 

* Question.—What happened in the time of David? Look verse 5. 

‘ Children, all together.—‘ It happened.” 

‘ Question.—What is “ it?” Look two lines further on. 

‘ Children.—“ A famine.” 

‘What is a famine? (question interpolated.) 

‘ Answer, prompted by Master.—“ A de— dear—.” 

* Children.—“ A dearth.” 

* Question.—And what is a dearth? 

* Children.—“ A famine.” ’ 


Though considerable importance is attached to a knowledge of 
the facts in the Old and New Testaments, or to what has been 
termed sacred history and biography, still there is no doubt Mr. 
Nicolson is correct when he says that the Shorter Catechism is 
looked upon as the proper text-book for ‘religious instruction,’ 
in the higher sense of the term, which goes beyond mere names 
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and historical events; and it is learned, he adds, by a larger 
number of children than read the Scriptures. According to the 
traditions of the country, ‘ religious instruction,’ as it is called, 
is regarded as the very corner-stone of the Scottish system of 
education, and is generally believed to be ‘well attended to,’ 
whatever be the state of the rest. ‘Iam afraid, however,’ says 
Mr. Nicolson, ‘ that there is considerable delusion in that belief.’ 
A portion of the Scriptures is daily read, and a portion of the 
Catechism daily repeated. So far, to adopt the usual form 
to be found in the Reports of the Presbytery, religious instruc- 
tion is ‘duly attended to.’ ‘ But, the same witness says, ‘any 
stricter application of that phrase to the general mode of com- 
municating this kind of instruction in the schools, as distin- 
guished from other branches, is more than my experience 
warrants. The number of scholars who can readily answer 
questions on any part of the Old Testament history without 
prompting or routine order of examination is very limited, and 
the number who show any familiarity with the New Testament 
is still more limited. As to the Catechism, the knowledge of 
the children with respect to it is not more satisfactory. It 
is true that they are carefully instructed in it so far as the 


repetition of the words goes. But the repetition is only 
mechanical. As to this, Mr. Nicolson says :— 


‘How this mechanical acquisition of mere words may be accom- 
panied with total ignorance of their meaning is a fact perhaps too well 
known to need illustration. Let me, however, give a few examples to 
make plain what I mean. The question is asked, “ What is faith in 
Jesus Christ ?’’ The answer is given, “ Faith in Jesus Christ is a 
saving grace,” ete. etc., correctly as in the Catechism. Q. “ Now, 
what do you mean by a saving grace?’”’ Total blank, and no glimpse 
of a rational answer from anybody. @Q. ‘“ What is meant by “ receiv- 
ing and resting” on Jesus Christ for salvation?” Profound silence. 
“Christ is ‘freely offered in the gospel;’ what does that mean?” 
Long silence; one intelligent little girl at length suggesting, after 
much varying of the question, that “freely offered’ meant “ without 
paying anything.” @Q. “ Are you a smner?” “Yes.” Q. “Is 
everybody a sinner?” “Yes.” @ “What is a sinner?” Long 
pause, after which one answers, “ A bad person.” @. “Is the min- 
ister a bad person?” Sensation, and at last, “No.” Q. “ Then is 
he a sinner?’”’ Impenetrable silence.’ 


Those who have studied the more abstruse parts of the 
Shorter Catechism, will possibly doubt whether any child 
should be expected to understand the words which they seem 
to be able to repeat by memory. And even Dr. Guthrie tells 
us that he does not think the Catechism fitted for children. 
On the contrary, he would prefer a more sensible and catholic 
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formulary to be framed, by shutting up in a room such men as 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, the late Dr. Bunting, and 
the late John Angell James, and telling them that they were 
not to get out till they had made a Catechism for children of 
all denominations. Dr. Guthrie seems to have great reliance 
either upon the pangs of hunger or upon the Christian liberality 
of such theologians. For his opinion is, that if they began their 
deliberations after breakfast, they would, as he said, ‘ have their 
dinner at the usual hour of five o’clock like other people.’ 

Dr. Guthrie, indeed, scarcely ventures to hope that the peo- 
ple of Scotland will forego the mysterious benefit of teaching 
their children a Catechism which he considers ‘ unsuitable.’ 
But until some more reasonable and effective mode of instruc- 
ing children in religion is adopted than that which at present 
prevails, it was scarcely to be expected that the Commissioners 
would be deterred from allowing the Heritors the right to trans- 
fer the school to the ratepayers, by the fear that scholars would 
cease to acquire a knowledge of the Scriptures or to learn and 
understand the Catechism. 

The plan of the Commissioners for converting an Adopted 
into a new National school is this :— 

The Heritors and Minister, in the case of the Parochial 
schools, and the managers in the case of the Denominational 
schools, may, by a vote of two-thirds, determine to divest them- 
selves of their privileges as managers, and transfer the school 
to a School Committee elected by the ratepayers. Sufficient 
securities, however, are provided, to prevent any Denomina- 
tional school being converted into a purely National school 
without due notice and deliberation. In this way the Paro- 
chial and the Adopted schools would assume a thoroughly 
national character. The chief advantage to be obtained by 
the managers of these schools by such a change would be, 
that on the one hand the Heritors would be relieved from 
the payment of the schoolmaster’s salary, though they would 
be liable as ratepayers; while in the case of the other 
schools, the managers, instead of relying upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions, would be entitled to claim a share in the school rate 
which it is purposed to levy in every burgh or parish. Much 
unnecessary discussion has arisen as to the probable rate at 
which Denominational schools will be converted into purely 
National schools. There can be little doubt that at present 
the Denominational schools are a considerable burden upon the 
resources both of the Free Church and of the Establishment, 
and that these bodies will gladly relieve themselves of this 
burden by transferring their schools to the rates. But whether 
the process of transformation be slow or swift, it is certain 
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that the progress of the Denominational system in Scotland 
will be effectually stopped. After the passing of the proposed 
Bill, no new Denominational school will be erected by money 
supplied out of the public funds; and no existing school will 
continue to receive any public money until it assume more or 
less of a National character, and place itself under the Board, 
whose duty it will be to insist that it is thoroughly efficient. 
The object of the Commissioners has been to furnish the people 
of Scotland at once with a system of efficient schools, ade- 
quate to the wants of the whole population, and to prepare the 
way for the attainment of a uniform and thoroughly National 
system. 

It would be vain to expect that a scheme, framed on such 
principles, will meet with the unanimous approbation of the 
rival Churches. Nor is there any injustice in saying that the 
eighteen noblemen and gentlemen who have signed this Report 
have more disinterested views on the subject of Education than 
the leaders of the various Ecclesiastical parties. The object 
of the Commissioners throughout has been to advance as far in 
the direction of uniformity as they could with safety, or with 
any hope of practical success in Parliament. After a patient 
and laborious inquiry, they have laid their scheme before the 
public ; it remains to be seen whether the majority of the 
clergy will accept it, or will succeed in persuading Parliament 
to reject it, and thus deprive the people of Scotland of those 
advantages in the way of Education which they have hitherto 
so earnestly desired, but desired in vain. 
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labour, 247 ; efforts of capitalists to miti- 
gate the famine, 248 ; the Princes of Burd- 
wan, of Bishenpore, and of Beerbhoom, 
249 ; railway enterprise in India conducted 
with English capital, 250, 251; efforts of 
the Government, 252; ultimate failure of 
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the scheme for increasing the wage-fund, 
252, 253; and consequent necessity for 
a system of public charity, 254, 255; 
efforts of private charity, 255, 256; the 
different stand-points from which the 
Hindu and the Englishman view charity, 
257; Government relief operations, 258- 
260; the three classes requiring relief, 
261 ; anxiety among the people in June 
—speculations of the devout Hindus, 262, 
263; the rains at last, 264; revival of the 
demand for agricultural labour, 264 ; an- 
alogy between former famines and that 
of 1866, 265-267 ; outbreak of fever and 
cholera, 268 ; difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of relief, 269, 270; conspicuous 
effects of the scarcity on the people at 
large, 271; increase of crime, and deve- 
lopment of a slave-trade, during the 
famine, 271, 272 ; mortality resulting, 272, 
273; progress of education in 1866, 273- 
275; the lesson of the scarcity, 276. 


Java, island of, 320; its population, and 
government, 320, 321; Dutch residents 
and native regents, 321, 322; forced and 
free labour, 323; M. Douwes Dekker, ex- 
Assistant Resident of Lebak, and his 
novel, ‘ Max Havelaar,’ 323, 324; position 
of the Javanese in respect to the mother- 
country, 326, 327; incomes of native 
princes, 328; official reports to the home 
government, 330, 331; the colonial ques- 
tion, 337, 342 ; M. Thorbecke, an eminent 
Dutch statesman, 337, 338 ; appointment 
of M. Myer to be Governor-General of the 
Colonies, 338, 339; difficulties in the 
government of Dutch colonies, 340; 
scarcity of European settlers, 341. 

Journalism in France; see Prévost-Paradol. 


Leienitz, 176, 183. 


NortHERN Poetry (Old), character of the, 
111; its present interest, 112; its rela- 
tion to Christianity, 113 ; has little in com- 
mon with classical literature, 114; pas- 
sion, 115; points of resemblance between 
the Northern and the Oriental poetry, 
115; Indian mythology, and Persian and 
Arabian poetry, 116-118 ; classical myths, 
119; the twilight of the gods, 120, 121; 
—the Eddas: the mythic-religious songs, 
122-130; the mythic-heroic songs, 130- 
138 ;—the Sagas: the Drapas or Skaldic 
songs, 138; (the heathen skalds, 139-151 ; 
the Christian skalds, 151-155 ;) the sagas 
in prose, 155-161. 


Oniein of Species, 277; argument for the 
Darwinian theory, 278; the reasoning 
examined, 279 ;— extent of variability re- 
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quired by it, 280; natural selection, and 
man’s selection, 280; illustrations show- 
ing that there is a limit to the variation 
of species for all cases of man’s selection, 
281, 282; is the law of variation different 
when the variation occurs slowly ? 283 ; 
the tendency to revert, 283-285; the 
efficiency of natural selection examined, 
286 ; common variation: improvement of 
existing organs versus creation of new 
organs, 287, 288 ; sports considered, 288- 
291; offspring of sports, 291, 292; sum- 
mary of arguments as to the efficiency of 
natural selection, 293, 294;—lapse of 
time, 294; geological evidence, 295; 
perpetual motion, 296, 297; doctrine of 
conservation of energy, 297-302; the age 
of the inhabited world proved to have been 
limited to a period quite inconsistent with 
Darwin’s views, 303-305 ;—difliculty of 
classification, 305; transmutation of 
species, 305; analogous difficulties of 
classification, 306-7; what expectations 
we might naturally form, a priori, as to 
the probable ease or difficulty in classify- 
ing plants and animals, 307-10; difficulties 
in classifying man’s contrivances, 310- 
312; summary of argument on this head, 
312, 313; observed facts supposed to sup- 
port Darwin’s views, 313; peculiarities 
of distribution, 314; correlation of growth, 
315; peculiarities of geographical distri- 
bution, 316; conclusions, 317. 


Oxford University Extension: the inquiry 


into the Universities in 1852, and its 
results, 223, 224; desire for University 
extension, 225; cost of an Oxford educa- 
tion, 226; desirableness of a change in 
the present system, 227; recent move- 
ment to consider the question of extension, 
and what led to it, 228; Oxford expenses, 
229; undesirableness of endowments for 
the poor, 230-232; proposition to relax 
the statute which requires residence with- 
in the gates, 233; Oxford discipline, 233, 
234; necessity for experiment, 235; the 
Balliol scheme, and its reception by the 
Council, 236, 237; necessity of reform in 
the constitution of the University, 237, 
238; benefits of extension, 239; Parlia- 
ment and Academical reform, 241. 


Oyster-Fisheries of the United Kingdom, 


190 ; oyster-shells in the shell-mounds of 
Denmark, and in geological strata, 191, 
192; oysters among the Greeks and 
Romans, 193, 194; natural history, 195 ; 
culture among the French, 196, 197; 
results of the Hayling Island experiments, 
198, 199; oyster-beds on the west coast 
of Ireland, 199, 200; failure of the spat, 
200 ; laws regulating oyster-fisheries, 201 ; 
results of their operation,202-208 ; account 
of the fishery of the Whitstable Company, 
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209-211 ; beds on the south coast of Eng- 
land, 211, and in Scotland, 212; argu- 
ments for and against a close-time in the 
open grounds, 212-214; formation of pri- 
vate beds encouraged by the Royal Com- 
mission, 215 ; result of the Commissioners’ 
inquiry, 215-218 ; enemies of the oyster, 
218, 219; flavour, 220 ; American oysters, 
220 ; the London costermongers, 221; the 
Pandore oyster, 221, 222. 


Prévost-Parapot, M., 488; journalism in 


France, 488, 489; reception-day at the 
Academy, 489; he becomes a political 
writer, 490; contrast between the Eng- 
lish and the French press, 491 ; the art of 
‘ flexibility,’ 492 ; the English love of full 
and accurate news, 494; Frenchmen’s 
opinions on foreign politics, 494, 495; 
party and national feeling in our news- 
papers, 496, 497; anonymous writing, 
497 ; the French law of signatures, 498, 
499; an election scene described by Pré- 
vost-Paradol, 500; dialogue on the Roman 
uestion, 501; death of the Courrier du 
p naa a 502; his rank as a literary and 
philosophical critic, 502, 503. 


Report of Royal Commission on Education 


in Scotland, 504-530. 


Sarr, Archbishop,—various views of his 


character, 398 ; contemporary estimate of 
him, 400, 401; authorities as to his char- 
acter, 402 ; charged with designing against 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, 402-405 ; 
the Lauderdale Papers, 405 ; Sharp’s birth 
and education, 406 ; chosen Regent in St. 
Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, 408: 
fracas with Sinclair, 409; scandalous 
story, 409, 410; appointment to Crail, 
411; factions in the Church of Scotland, 
412, 413; the ‘ Engagement’ and ‘ Act of 
Classes,’ 414; dissensions among the 
Covenanters, 416; Resolutioners and Pro- 
testers, 417, 418; defends Resolutioners 
before Cromwell, 419, 420; success of his 
mission, 421, 422; letter to Drummond, 
423, 424; his mission to London in 1660, 
425; characteristics of his letters to 
Douglas, 425, 426; the Royal letter of 
August 1660, 427; Sharp’s letters to 
Drummond in that year, 428-436 ; Resto- 
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ration Parliament in Scotland, 437; 
Sharp’s sermons before Parliament, 439 ; 
further letters to Drummond, 440-453 
concluding estimate, 453-455. 


Trapes-Untons, the policy of, 1; early at- 


tempts to adjust the relation between work- 
men and their employers, — legislative 
measures, 1, 2; the Combination Laws, 
3; progress of trades-societies since their 
repeal, 4; expansion of trades-unions, 5, 
6; extent of debateable ground, 7; trade 
combinations a great fact, 8 ; their avowed 
object, 9, 10; an inevitable result of the 
policy their object suggests, 10; condi- 
tions of labour contended for, 11 ;—I. Ar- 
tificial restrictions on the labour market 
versus free trade in labour, 12, 13 ;—II. 
Examination of these restrictions,—are 
they justifiable ? do they tend to secure 
the end for which they are designed ? 13, 
14; the claim for standard rates of wages, 
14, and for limiting the hours of labour, 
15, 16; alleged diminution of demand for 
manual labour, 17; the argument against 
piece-work, 17-19; the number of appren- 
tices, 19-22; coercion of non-unionists, 
22-24; opposition to the introduction of 
new machinery, 24, 25; an artificial scar- 
city of labour supposed to be maintained 
by these restrictions: this an interference 
with the natural order of things, 25-27 ; 
impolicy of this, 27; the profits of capita- 
lists, 28; difficulties of employers, 29; 
effect of an increase of prices, 30 ; industry 
and enterprise paralysed by the policy of 
stinting labour artificially in order to en- 
hance its market value, 31;—III. The 
bearing of trades-unions on the position of 
employers, 33; the question of authority, 
34; independence of workmen, 35 ; tyran- 
nical conduct on the part of masters, 36 ; 
feeling prevalent among employers as to 
the proceedings of trades-unions, 37-39 ; 
bearing of the recent policy of trades- 
unions on the stability of our industry, 39, 
40, and on the higher interests of work- 
men, 41, 42 ; legitimate function of trades- 
unions, 43: Sheffield conference of trade- 
delegates, 44; remedies for prevailing 
evils: courts of conciliation, co-operation, 
44-46 ; importance of promoting a spirit 
of sympathy and mutual regard, 46, 47. 


EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, 
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